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PREFACE 


T he author has asked me to give my blessing to 
her maiden effort in the field of India’s religious 
hiftory, and I give it very whole-heartedly. Much has 
she put into the modest compass of her book — a much 
which is more than has yet come into the hands of 
English readers — on the subjedt of women’s needs and 
aspirations and accomplishment m the centuries covered 
by her title. Especially do I commend her treatment of 
woman’s life, there and during that time, as a whole, 
and not merely that life as given to “ religion." The 
latter loses balance and proportion if considered apart 
firom the former. We muft see what women left, and 
why they left, if we would juftly value what they gained, 
or at le^ deemed they would gain, in the new depar- 
ture — ^it was relatively new — o^ as it was ailed, going 
forth. To present a coherent Imng pi&ure of the life 
in the world of the woman, who saw the inception of 
the New Word, now known as Buddhism, was no 
rasy task, and much worthy and fruitful labour has 
it entailed. In the records of women who had joined 
the Order, we see woman become articulate about 
herself and her life. She had, as to all social ends, all 
domeftic intereils become not woman, but homo. The 
home life made plenty of claim upon body and mind, 
but not upon her mind as medium of selt-expression. 
It was in this unwonted channel that she expanded, 
side ^ side with men, as religjeuse ; and the Anthology, 
m which some of tHs self-arliculation is coUefls^ is 
a treasure unique perhaps in literature. 

One thmg I would have the rader bar in mind, 
and that is that the records, in Vinaya, Sutta and 
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Anthology, of the religious, whether we call her alms- 
woman, sifter or nun, extend in all probability over 
quite a long period of time. There are references, 
almofl certainly true, to women contemporary with 
Gotama the Founder, such as his aunt and flepmother 
Pajapatl, and Visakha the generous patroness. And 
there are poems by nuns who may well have been 
contemporary with King Asoka. This means a 
penod of about three hundred years. Now during 
that long time there was room for much evolution; 
but this IS the phase in it to which alone I would draw 
attention: room enough for what began, as solely a 
call to mission work, to develop into a field offering 
various opportunities for women having various needs 
and aspirations to satisfy these. In publishing juft 
twenty years ago a translation of the Anthology, I 
drew up a table of such satisfafhons as the authoresses 
seemed to have found. Perhaps therein I allowed too 
little for sheer play of imagination. An almswoman 
could be as temperament^ as her lay-sifter. But 
there were two aspirations of outftanding intereft 
diftinguishing this Anthology from that of Ae men — 
liberty or emancipation {ptmutti), and the expansion of 
her essential nature as human being apart from her 
femininity. The author has considered both these 
phases, and I only mention them here to throw into 
greater relief that which the mception of the Sakyan 
(Buddhifi) movement meant for tne firfl woman dis- 
ciples of the Order, as diftmft from that which the 
religious career came to mean for women. 

As disciples of, and as co-workers with the firft 
Sakyans, the firfl woman-members would both have 
the eager will to help the many, and would find them- 
selves involved in that work, and in nothing else. 
We should think of them as we do of those firfl dis- 
aples round Jesus, and of the Marys. I am not 
claiming that women were admitted in the firfl few 
jrears; they could not well be, till some sort of “ setde- 
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ment ” had been formed. (The orthodox account of 
FajSpati and her companions seeking admission is 
probably by no means the real firit entry of women.) 
But neither should we think of the hril; women coming 
in to gain this or that advantage in life from being in 
the Community. A world-rehgion does not make its 
Start in that way. That way belongs to the well- 
eStablished thing. Ask any great movement of reli- 
gious work in our own day whether that is not so. 

What, then, was the work of the few who, to ward, 
to mother the Many needing the New Word for which 
the hour had come, joined the Sakyans ? Theirs it 
was to teach a Mandate which, under the figure of 
a Way and Wayfaring through many worlds, ndd up 
— shall I say it so ^ — ^two supreme teachings. These 
were the importance in the matter of man’s safety, 
t.e. salvation, of the good or moral life; and that the 
supreme authority^ in the matter of choosing that way 
to safety lay witnin the very self of each man. The 
beSt-eSiablished teaching of the day taught that in 
man’s nature the HigheSl, the BeSI:, the Divine was 
enshrined. The new teaching of the Sakyans showed 
that man could become More like this potential Mo£t 
within him by following Its urge within him : the 
monitor we now call conscience, but which they taught 
as dhamma. 


^ It was this that those firil women missioners were, 
vdth their brother missioners, concerned to vin oppor- 
t^ity to spend themselves about; it was for this 
that the really worthy among them wanted “liberty,” 
t^s for which they valued liberty. We might call 
“J? educating the souls ” of the Many; in India they 
4 Man (pamAa, attS, sattd)^ 

w ^® ''^ould bear this in mind, and put aside our 
Western movements of to-day, what light does it not 

•4^’ L the remarkable verses of Soma, 

said to ^ a daughter of the chaplain of Gotama’s firft 
patron, Bimbisara, the King of Magadha: 
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“ What should the woman-nature count for us, in 
her who with mmd well set, and knowledge advanang, 
has right insight into dhamma ? To one for whom 
the que^on arises, ‘ Am I a woman m these matters, 
or am I a man, or what then am I ?' such as are you, 
you evil one, are fit to talk.” Here is no que^ion of 
sex equality; here is the very Man beneath or above 
sex; it is the very soul of the woman, as of the man, 
with whom she is concerned. But we, reading our 
own day into the lines, see in them the new woman, 
dissociating herself from sex-aspe£^, and calhng on 
man to do so also. I would give much of the Theri- 
gStha in exchange for more lines by Somal 

If indeed, as seems probable, she was a contemporary 
of Gotama, we can note that she used the word dhamma 
as he would have approved, namely as the “ voice ” 
of the very Deity immanent in the man; and hence 
as That Whose mandate the man “should hold in 
highe^ reverence " {Kindred Sayings^ i., 175 f.). This 
utterance is associated with his earhe^ teaching, and 
albeit it is so edited as to be mixed up with much later 
systematised technics of do 6 tnne, it dates from a day 
when there was no formulated code of teaching in 
existence among the Sakyans which could be meant by 
the term dhamma. But BuddhiSts have come to 
mean juSt this externalised body of monitions, etc., in 
the term. And we endorse that ecclesiastical view 
by speaking of “ the Dhamma,” which is as if we were 
to say “ the conscience,” “ the duty.” For Soma, m 
a day of outgrown personalised concepts of Deity, 
right insight into dhamma would mean, mat “ advance 
(m the Way) ” was made when the man chose (vw- 
fared) as that Voice of the HigheSt within him bade. 
She was teaching, not the development of the woman 
as such, but the more in growth of the divine germ 
who was she. 

Thus it is with the utterance of this New Word 
that she was preoccupied. And not Soma the nun 
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only. Much and fluent self-expression in what was 
then a new outlook is not to be looked for in sayings 
ascribed to the women, even when repeater and editor 
recorded loyally. But that mother of her world, 
Visakha, was also envisaging this New Word as a 
“ making to grow within herself ” of what was there, as 
we say, potentially. “ Let me make this gift to the 
Gjmmunity,” she said to the Founder; “ it will be in 
me a source of becoming {ht. a making to become: 
hhavana) in moral and spiritual growth {Vinayaf 
Mhv. viii., 15, 13).” Such will have been the 
“ Ariyan growth ” (paddht) commended in the woman, 
in a little known Sutta {Kindred Sayings, iv., 168). 

Neither of these two eleQ; women talks about the 
“ saving ” of others. The one Aates in a general way 
what is true for her; the other eimresses chief intereii 
in her own spiritual growth. Their own lives were 
the beft teibmony to their mothering of others. And 
anyway it was, and^Aill is, Indian to make one’s own 
salvation the ei^licit queft. But if we compare with . 
these women or the reticence in word that pattern of 
what K. E. Neumann called “the incorrigible recluse 
in men,” Sumedha, we see, expanded with fervour, 
poetic art and a very flood of words, the one ideal of 
escape for herself from the world — in other words, from 
duty pr^ent and impending. Here, if you will, is 
emandpapon,” but it is not the sublime freedom of 
Becoming in the Man, the Spirit, of Soma’s lines, 
oumedha, it is true, may have used her frrong will to 
nddance from duty, after she had 

. . . thu her m$t>i 

Dedangg, dropped her tresses on the floor, 

in Ae higher educational work, for which she certainly 
grrat aptitude of a sort. I would be the lafr to 
think of her save with_ respeft. She was not to blame 
or toe mon^c machine which, in working the spread 
the original teaching, had transformed it out of 
xvii 
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almoA all semblance to what that was, any more than 
was Catherine of Siena to blame for a similar diAorting 
vehicle of her later day. The parallel is not to be 
pressed, yet it Is not as present as it might be to some 
of to-day’s religieux. Seventeen years ago I was ^land- 
ing before the painting in Catherine’s old Siena home, 
where she, too, is cutting off her “tresses,” and dropping 
them on the floor, like Sumedha, in defiance of her 

F arents’ wishes. And to an Italian prieft, also looking, 
commented in, I fear, poor Italian on the early parallel 
in the Buddhi^ nun. But he, with an almost malignant 
gesture of repulsion, snapped out: “ Ah, they were no 
true nuns,” and Arode away. 

This book has been undertaken and brought to 
birth in a very opposite spirit to anything so murky 
as that. In it we read of women of sincere aspira- 
tions and earned will seeking the More, the Better, 
in life, whether they mothered the world in the home, 
or mothered it in the “ homeless ” to which they went 
forth. The new spint has largely outjwown the idea, 
that the career of a recluse is the beft way either to 
save one’s self or to develop the mandate of a New 
Word. But that such a book as this has come to 
birth, and will find appreciative readers, is a hopeful 
sign that my young prie^ is no measure of the world’s 
expandmg sympathy with the forward efforts of 
women, whenever and wherever found. 


C A. F RHYS DAVIDS 



INTRODUCTION 


I N the Weft the ftudy of Buddhism on htftorical 
lines is comparatively new. The intereft of W eftern 
scholars in this subjeft was firft awakened through 
Sanskrit and Chinese writings which, ^ it has since 
been ascertained, depift a derived and divergent form 
of Buddhism, its primitive charafteristics often absent 
or barely recognisable. The original literature of the 
Buddhifts, the Pali manuscripts, on which the Sanskrit 
and Chinese versions are founded, did not become 
accessible until after the latter had been maftered, and 
false conceptions had been eftablished by them. 

With the transliteration and translation of the Pali 
manuscripts, begun several decades ago, but not yet 
complete, a new and more accurate view of Buddhism 
has been presented. 

The texts fall into two groups, called by Weftern 
scholars (i) the Canonical, supposed to have been 
edited by Ae decree of the fim Council held after 
Gotama’s death; (2) the poft-Canonical, edited later. 
Yet even this material, which is considerable, contains 
various inherent obftades to ftrift accuracy. In the 
firft place nothing was written down for at leaft two 
hundred years, and probably more, after Gotama died. 
Although writing was not unknown during his life- 
time, it was not used for sacred purposes. No suitable 
material had been found on which to write, for the 
date-palm, which served the purpose beft, did not 
grow plentifully in the Middle Country.^ Hence the 

Y, IV., p 3055 cf. Vtiia^a Translatiim, vol 1, introdn&on, 
^ smn. For the begummg and development of wnting, see Rhys 
Uavids, BudditSl India, London, 1903, p 107 ff. 
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oral transmission of learning was the traditional mode 
in India. Yet this manner of preserving the teaching 
and discipline was probably not a more reliable way 
of excluding later interpolations than was transmission 
by hand-writing. The memory of the repeaters of 
the rules was moA likely not infallible, and the diffi- 
culty of having to remember prose sayings and didta 
• did not lighten their task. Mo£t probably only 
certain members of the Brahmin ca£te were endowed 
with the marvellous memory so often erroneously 
attributed to all Orientals; and the poetry of the Vedas, 
which It was their business to memorise and transmit^ 
was easier to ma^er than the prose of Gotama’s dodtrine 
and disdpline. 

Another foice disruptive of the purity of the original 
canon was lodged in the followers of Gotama They, 
also, were teachers, and not merely passive, docile 
disciples. They would not necessarily hand on the 
teaching of the Mailer exadlly as they had received 
It from him, but would now and again change words 
in order to emphasise the special points which appealed 
to them. Although there was no intrinsic reason 
why they should not do this, they were always careful 
to give weight to new rules by referring them back 
to die LorcT In these ways alterations would creep 
in and inconsiilencies arise. 

Still another inherent difficulty in deahng with the 
Pali texts arises from the various editions, glosses, and 
revisions which they have undergone at the hands of 
the monks. In consequence it is sometimes impossible 
to disentangle the onginal matter from later accretions; 
and in many places it appears as if much of what 
Gotama thought, said, and did has become loil or 
diilorted. If the monk-fa£lor be kept in mind, some 
of the diilortion may be accounted for, and in part 
reflified. It partially explains the views, more favour- 
able to monkdom than to lay-life, more favourable to 
men than to women, which are usually ascribed to 

XX 
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^Gcrt:airia:v It -also partially explains the absence of a 
icojin^ed account of some of tbe important events of 
'Ihis -lifetime. 


. The foUovnng survey is an attempt to fill up one of 
'these lacuna^ and to present the position of the lay- ^ 

, 'women and of the ^mswomen in hi^orical focus. 
The material for the £ludy of the laywomen has been 
gathered from the Canonical literature, and also from 
the ^ater) Commentaries, the J&taka books and the 
Milindapafiha. Mofr of the material for the account 
of the almswomen is to be found in the Vinaya-Pitaka, 
one of the oldefr Buddhifr books in exigence, and 
particularly in those portions of it known as the 
Bhikkhunl-Khandhaka (that is the tenth and lafr 
Khandhaka of the Cullavagga) and the Bhikkhunl- 
Vibhanga. These prescribe the rule and discipline 
for the outward life of members of the order. The 
colle£tion of verses known as the Therl^tM, and tiie 
Commentaries on them, are important sources for the 

S iritual e3q)eriences of some of the almswomen; they 
io throw light on various contemporary social 
conditions. Other references to almswomen, scattered 
throughout Psli literature, have also contributed to 
the present account. ^ 

No hifrory of the Order of Almswomen has ever been 
vmtten. It is impossible to reconfrruft it witii frridk 
hifrorical accuracy at this difrance of time, because 
not merely is some of the material probably biassed, 
but also because some is almofr certainly lacking, 
not having been recorded: it was mofr likely thought 
to be not sufficiently important. Had wri ting been 
in vogue during the lifetime of Gotama, it is fmrly 
safe to assume that referendes to the almswomen would 
not have been so scanty, and that the purely monkish 
outlook and business would not have been so pre- 
dmmnmt as the texts whidb. have come dowU'to.xis 
.'ind^ate. Further, had records and chronicles bpen 
■ i, written down at tiie time by the alibswomen^-them-'i 
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selves, we might have expected a wealth of details 
throwing light on their daily life and habits. 

In spite of the difficulties presented by the revised 
and incomplete charadter of the texts, I hope that the 
following pages may justify my behef that the life of 
women as nuns, so long ago as the sixth century b.c., 
is worthy of more than the passing attention, which, 
with a few notable exceptions,^ is ffie mo£t that it has 
ever been accorded in any treatises on Buddhism. 

Gojama the Buddha is generally supposed to have 
been born about 563 b.c., and to have died in 483 b.c., 
and to have renounced the world for the homeless 
ftate when he was twenty-nine years old. About 
SIX years later he won enlightenment, and began to 
give the teaching to mankind which has borne such 
immeasurable results. 

Shortly aSta the Firll Utterance dehvered by him 
there developed a phenomenon Grange for Indians 
to witness — ^the almoft unconscious formation, but 
the rapid growth of a religious Order of hhtkkhus^ 
monks or almsmen;* made itranger ftill by the in- 
corporation, five years later, as it is stated, of an Order 
of bhtkkhutSs, nuns or almswomen. 

The life and miniftry of Gotama were spent in 
what is now South Bihar, the eastern portion of the 
United Provinces and along the borders of Nepal 
between Bahraich and Gorakhpur.® Here, too, the 

^ Ootjlanduig among these are Mrs Rhys Davids’ tiansktion of 
the Thert^tha, Psalm of she StSers, P T S , 1909, prelkced hy an 
illuminating introdufhon , and the late Miss Luhns van Goar’s Die 
budihiSisehe NonjXaaAso, 

* The word bktkkhu is liteially, not beggar, mendicant^ which is 
yieaka, but ‘ alms-man,’ from bAtkkhe- — alms, or rations The title 
was borrowed from Biahminism , see Majjhma-NskSya, translated by 
Lord Chalmers, London, 1926, introdu&on, p mv See also Mis 
Rhys Davids’ introdu&on to Kindred Sayinp, vol iv., I927> 
pp v-vii 

® E J Thomas, The Life of Buddha as Legend and HiSory, London, 
I927,pp 13,16 Mr Thomas says, p 13 .“ThchomeofBuddhism 
hes in what is now South Bchar, weS of Bengal and south of the Ganges 
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religious Order flourished during his lifetime; this is 
the geographical area to which belong the events with 
whiw iJiis survey deals. All of them are supposed 
to have occurred during the lifetime of the Founder. 
It was centuries later diat both the monadic and the 
conventual sy^ems spread, disseminated by the mis- 
sionary zeal of the great Buddhi^ King Asoka (circa 
273 B.c. to 232 B.c.) as far as Ceylon. 

When the BuddhiA syilems appeared, they were 
not unique, for the Jains already had similar organisa- 
tions for the male and female religious adherents of 
Mahavira. But they were Grange growths, con- 
ftitutionally alien to the soil of India, foreign to the 
mentality of her peoples. In spite of their genius for 
religion, refined by numerous and minute shades of 
belief and express^ in a diversity of forms, only the 
followers of MahSvIra and Gotama formed themselves 
into communities of almspeople. Otherwise monaAi- 
cism in India has never taken root. 

The growth of an Order of Almsmen was, as it were, 
an experiment in religious conitru^on — successful 
at firft. Women were eager to take part in the venture ; 
the times were propitious, distinguished by a greater 
freedom and reverence for women than had hitherto 
been the case. Hence it is not altogether surprising 
that they were allowed to join the Order, sul^efl: to 
the same ceremonial regulations as had been made 
for Ae almsmen, and subjeft to certain other dis- 
ciplinary measures drawn up on their admission. As 
time went on many showed that they were as capable 


WM tie countiy of the Magadhas -with the capital at I^jagaha 
tKaj^j East of these were the Angas, whose chief a^was 

of the Magadhas and on the other side of the Ganges were tribes 
VesEli), and fhU fiirther nor* the MaDas Weft 
tne Magdhas were the Kssis, whose chief at7 was Benares on the 
, &n|d^ of the Kosalas (capital fevatthl or ^rSvastD 
et^ed north of the Kasis as fer as the Himalayas, and on the northern 
Salgwis and thrar ndghbouts on the eaft die 
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as the men of gaming arahanship or sainthood, the 
supreme goal of the religious life. >The lives of others 
caused an increasing amount of reitri£hons and pro- 
hibitions to be brought into the Order of Almswomen. 
In reading this account it should not be forgotten 
that a similar process was taking place in the Order 
of Almsmen. They had to be restrained as much as 
the women by the disdpline of rules. The approxi- 
mation to equality of women with men indicates the 
amount done by Buddhism for women. On the 
otiier hand, an unprejudiced reading of the Pali 
classics throws into high-relief the amount done by 
women as props and Stays of the religion. ' 

The way to the solidarity of this support and 
loyalty may have been pointed by the Teacher himself. 
I hope to show that he did not, as is usually said of 
him, grudge women their entry into the Order, but 
that ms compassion for the many-folk included, from 
the beginning, women as well as men and animals. 
He saw the potentially good, the potentially spintual 
in them as clearly as he saw it in men. Hence, were 
their lijfe spent in the world or in the religious com- 
munity, he spared himself no trouble to show them 
the way to happiness, to salvation — a way which they 
might train themselves to follow by self-maftery. 



PART I 

THE LAYWOMEN 


CHAPTER I 
The Mother 

I N the pre-Buddhi^ days the Aatus of women in 
India was on the whole low and without honour. 
A daughter was nothing but a source of anxiety to her 
parents; for it was a disgrace to them and inauspicious 
as well if they could not marry her; yet, if they could, 
they were often nearly ruined by their lavish expendi- 
ture on the wedding festivities. Nor was she of any 
ceremonial benefit to her father, for she was powerless 
to participate in his funeral rites, and in cases where 
these had not already been insured by the birth of a 
son, distress at the birtli of a daughter was almost 
unmitigated. 

Since performance of the funeral rites was thought 
to be essential to a man’s future happiness, he usudly 
married chiefly in order to gain this end. Hence he 
regarded his i^e simply as a child-bearer; and except 
when she took part in certain sacrifices, and was of 
importance as the wife of the sacrificer, her life was 
spent in complete subservience to her husband and his 
parents. She was allowed little authority at home 
and no part in public activities. If widowed, she 
became the possession of her father again, or of her son, 
and relapsed into personal insignificance; though as 
a mother of sons she was an exception, for as such she 
occupied a unique position which was due to the 
resped that she Aen commanded. 
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During the BuddhiA epoch there was a change. 
Women came to enjoy more equality, and greater 
respe£): and authority than ever hitherto accorded 
them. Although their a£l:ivities were confined within 
certain spheres — ^prmapally the dome^c, social and 
religious — ^their position in general began to improve. 
The exclusive supremacy of man began to give way 
before the increasing emancipation of woman. Thu 
movement, if a development so nearly unorganised, 
unvoiced and unled, may be called a movement, was 
fostered and accelerated by the innate intelligence of 
the women themselves, until it was acknowledged that 
they were what they were silently claiming to be— 
re^onsible, rational creatures with intelligence and 
wiU. It was impossible for the men, Steeped as they 
were in the BuddhiSt teaching, not to respond to the 
constant proofs in daily life of the women’s powers of 
devotion, self-sacnfice, courage and endurance. They 
ceased to regard women as approximating in degree 
more nearly to the animals than to themselves, and, 
on the contrary, became more acutely aware of the 
resemblances between men and women. The Buddha 
gave the Dhamma to both, he also gave talks to the 
householders and their wives.^ Ad^d to this the 
women set fine examples m conduA and intelligence 
The men, for their par^ appreciated the Dhamma, 
and acquiesced — ^though tardily — ^in the widening of 
the field of women’s a£hvities. Thus, amid many 
currents, intricate but potent, the tide turned; and in 
its fiow the position of women, as manifeSled in secular 
affairs, became one which was no longer mtolerable 
and degraded, but one which was honourable and 
therefore bearable; women were acknowledged at laSf 
to be capable of working as a con&ufbve force in the 
society of the day. 

The marks of the change became visible. They 
are significant of the rehgion under which they deve- 
^ J^,Ang,u,s7. 
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loped, and of the part which women were to play 
in turning to that religion themselves and m uphold- 
in^t. 

The birth of gitl-children was no longer met with 
open-eyed and loud-voiced despair, for girls had ceased 
to be despised and looked upon as encumbrances. 
They were now allowed a good deal of liberty. Matri- 
mony was not held before them as the end and aim 
of their existence, and they were not regarded as 
shameful if they did not marry; but if they did, they 
were neither hailened off to an early child-marnage, 
nor bound to accept the man of their patents’ sclcffion. 
Princesses and ladies of high degree seem to have had 
some voice in the matter of choosing their husband.^ 
As wife a woman was no mere household drudge, but 
she had considerable authority m the home, ranked 
as her husband’s helpmate, companion and guardian, 
and in matters both temporal and spiritual was regarded 
as his equal and worthy of respett. As a mother she 
was definitely honoured and revered, and her position 
was unassailable. The work of ages had made it so, 
and so through the ages it has endured, untouched by 
the coming and going of Buddhism. As a widow she 
went on her way unabused, free from any suspicion 
of ill-omen, not excluded from the domestic festivities, 
probably capable of inheriting property, and certainly 
of managmg it.® A woman was no longer regarded 
as so much part of her husband, so completely his 
possession, that when bereft of him her life virtually 
ceased. Under Buddhism, more than ever before, 
she was an individual in command of her own life until 
the dissolution of the body, and less of ’ a chattel to 
be only respefted if she liv^ through and on a man. 
That old complete dependence, in which the will never 

‘ See bdow, p. *9 ff. Therlg^thS, veises 464, 465, 47a, 
^9! the word used u vSreyym, mamage; Theii^tbS Cm7. 

* Of. bdow, p. 75. 
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funftioned but to obey, was gradually vanishing. So 
too were the popular convidtions that only as child- 
bearers were women of any account, and that mother- 
hood was not only their natural and almo^ sole fiindhon, 
but their moft important duty, expefbd of one and all. 
These deplorable notions,* which emphasised the 
essential mferionty of women to men, and labelled 
them — ^ui accordance with the popular Indian thought 
of the day — -juft a few d^rees better than the animals, 
weie melting away. Women had been regarded as 
belongmg to a plane mtermediate between men and 
anim^, whom the Indians think of as being in a real 
relationship to man, differing from him simply in 
degree and not in kind. But with the growth of 
Buddhism, woman as spiniler, wife and widow, with 
rights and duties not limited to child-bearing, became 
an integral part of society. 

In considering the position of the mother, a funda- 
mental and linking asped of all Indian thought is 
encountered, and one which is not peculiarly Buddhid 
Hence it shows little change in comparison with that of 
preceding epochs Buddhism took up the cult, for such 
it had been for ages, as it found it, and did nothing 
to alter it. That the cult went on is drikingly shown 
by the difference in the treatment accorded to Kisa- 
Gotaml^ She was called a nobody’s daughter when 
married, and was disdainfully treated by the neighbours 
until she bore a son , then they paid her honour. Since, 
as far as is known, this conditutes a unique record in 
Buddhid literature of such a complete change of ffont 
from the attitude taken to the mere wife to that taken 
to the mother, it serves to show that Buddhism did not 

* Cf Wintenutz, D$e Freu tn dot Indttchea Se/tgtmeB, vol i , 
p 22, for iiatement of the old views “ Und so wie die Frau mchts 
gilt ohne den Gatten, die Mutter mchts ohne den Sohn, so ift auch 
cm Madchen mchts ohne den Bruder So ift es hem Wnnder 

dass schon die Geburt ernes Madchens als erne Art UnglQcL angesehen 
wird ” 

^ Theilg^tha Cm7. on Isiu 
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encourage the cult. But neither did it dctra^l: from 
it. There is so much evidence pointing to the greater 
respeft commanded by women in every capacity, that 
mother-homage only appears to be less obvious and 
less prominent because it was merged in the improved 
position of women generally. Motherhood was no 
longer the only reason for paying deference to 
women. 

The cult of the mother (included in the duty made 
incumbent on children to take care of their parents, 
for “Brahma [god] is the cherishing of parents”^) 
may account for the many passages in cany Indian 
literature, Sanskrit, Pali and Jain, which refer to laymen 
and laywomen, in which the women are almo^ in- 
variably mentioned firft.® If there were only one or 
two passages of this type, they might legitimately have 
been overlooked; but their frequency, with the almoil 
invariable order obseiwed in referring to the sexes, 
is so marked as to constitute the rule, and they cannot 
well be ignored. In addition, both the Sanskrit and 
Pall words for parents (Sanskrit, mata-pint^ PtH, 
matSpttard) are combinations of the words for 
mother and father, m which “ mother ” precedes 
“ father.” 

^ To illustrate the phrases “ women and men ” and 
‘parents,” a few quotations have been gathered at 
random from those widely scattered throughout Pali 
literature. The Deva Ghatil^a says: “ My mother 
wd £a.ther I maintained {jnatapettihharo asim) ”;® and 
Gotema is made to say “ Waiting on mother and on 
father {matspitu-ttpanhanamy*. . , . “Whoso his 
mother and his father keeps {matapettibharoy^ The 
invention survived into later days, as passages in the 
Milindapafiha show : “ By the moil and toil of women 

‘ » 1 . 132 

^ The n^erse holds goods for ” almsmen and almswomen 
Samy. Nik , 1 , § 10 ■* Sutta-Nijata, verse 262 

Samy Nik., m , 2, § i 
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and of men ittJSnan-ea purisanai-ta, . . “ Effort 

of a woman or a man (ttthtya vS purtsazsd) 

There is one case, mtere^ng because it is a mixture, 
written as though it had never occurred to the writer 
to make a di^nfhon or to give precedence: “by 
explamuig the good and bad points in jewels . . . 
women, men, youths, maidens, male and female slaves 
. . . {jaam . . . itthi-pmuaiumara-hman-dSia-dast- 
lakkhapam) 

Three definite exceptions are found in the Samyutta 
Nikaya: “as if boys and girls {kamSrakS v3 kamSrikayd) 
on coining out of the village and “ Juft as when 
Radha, boys or girls (kumSraka va kumSnyo) play with 
litde sand caftles . . . But Radha, as soon as those 
boys or girls are rid of luft. . . Such examples 
ftand almoft alone. 

The reason underlying this usage is not clear. 
The theory that it arose solely as a detail of literary 
ifyle seems to afford hardly sufficient explanation. 
Nor can it be supposed that it resulted from the pro- 
minent position or the women themselves, for nearly 
all the other known fefls concerning their ftatns, bodi 
at the time when the texts were written down and the 
times which they purport to describe, point to the 
contrary. Women in India were never regarded 
as superior to men, and in hiftorical times they 
never lived so greatly honoured as to procure for 
themselves on that ground alone prior mention in 
verbal or literary records. It seems more likely, since 
the phrase “ women and men ” and the compound 
word for “ parents ” are common to all early Indian 
literature, that their origins are rooted in some ancient, 
forgotten social organisation, where mother-right and 
mother-rule were dommant features. 

This view is subftantiated by the cuftom, in force 

* Milindapanha, ii , 3, 5 ^ I6id ,iv , 6, 58 

* Bialognes, 1,9 * Sarny Nik , ir , 3, § 4 

^ IM, man , § 3 (a) 
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during the Buddhift epoch, in accordance with which 
men gave their mothers’ names when describing their 
identity.^ Had promiscuity been prevalent, this \Vould 
certainly account for such a cuftom; but although there 
are some records of illicit love, the pradtice was con- 
demned by the insi^ence on the virtue of continence 
found throughout the Pali literature, and it formed 
the exception and not the rule. Hence this use of 
the modier’s name may be taken as contributory 
evidence to the belief that the mother’s exalted 
position was a heritage of by-gone d^s, and was 
reflefled in the word for “parent” This seems a 
more probable theory than the one based on purely 
^li^ic grounds. 

The observance of filial duty was regarded as one of 
the moft imperative obligations by which children were 
boimd during the life-time of their parents, although 
It vm not expected to continue after their death. The 
basis of this duty was the gratitude anticipated from 
the children as a kind of payment to be made by them 
after they had attained to years of discretion;® for the 
care, attention and love which their parents had be- 
ftowed upon them, while they were ftill quite young, 
were thought to deserve a full acknowledgment. Some 
of the possible ways of makmg this are summarised in 
the Sig^6vadasutta; " In five ways should a child 
minift^ to his parents as the Eaftern quarter: once 
supported by them, I will now be their support; I will 
perform duties incumbent on them; I will keep up the 
lineage and tradition (hula vamsa) of my ftmily; I will 
make myself worthy of my heritage.”® For “ parents 

/ Majjhnna, i , 150, where Funna and Upatissa tell each 
Otter thw are known to their fellows in the higher life as MantSni- 

(son of the brahmin lady ManUnl) and Saripotta (son of tihe 
or^nm lady Siri). Sometimes men were asked to give die name of 
bott Aeir parrats, as at < g , Majjhime, u , 102, 

^ rot meanmg of this term see below, p, 28 
Sig?lv6ada8ntta, verse 28, Dialogues, ni , 189. 
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do much for their children; they support them and 
nourish them and show them this world.”^ 

It IS significant that one of the few passages^ which 
do not openly insift that parents should give trauiing 
in order to reap subsequent gratitude occurs in the 
Great Homily for Laymen : “ In five ways parents thus 
miniAered to as the Bayern quarter by their child 
show their love {anukampantt) for him, they retrain 
him from vice, they exhort him to virtue, they train 
him to a profession, they contrafl: a suitable marriage 
for him, and m due time hand over his inheritance.” 
Such passages are rare. Usually there is no mention 
of the parents’ duties and responsibilities of in^ufhon, 
religious and secular, towards the children. Although 
there are various particular in^ances of the fulfilment 
of mundane hopes, the parent who seeks to fit the child 
to mafter and tame himself, or to know the world in a 
pradhcal way, has little place in Buddhist literature. 
In bringmg up their children, parents thought less of 
developing them and of training them to lead the good 
life and of teaching them to progress fiuthfully on the 
Way, than of inculcating in them a sense of gratitude 
and indebtedness The root relation between parents 
and children was thus analogous to the relation between 
creditor and debtor. 

The duty of supporting and leverencing the parents 
was repeatedly laboured, and the importance attached 
to this branch of conduft was constantly emphasised 
in many and forcible exhortations: “ Son, is it not the 
duty of children to chensh and support the old age of 
their parents 

“ To mother and to father shouMA thou show 
Humih^, to eldefl brother too. 

And iburthl7 to thy teacher 

Ang,i,6l, r/' Ang,]u , 13a, where mAead of “ support them ” 
It says “ produce them ” 

^ Si^ld^asutta, Dialogues, m ,189 

^ DiBlognes,ni ; S B B ,p iSo,note j. ^ Sarny Nik ,vu., s, § 5 
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Gotama is repotted to have spoken this verse to the 
proud brahmin. It is perhaps a sign of tire potency and 
immutability of the age-old idea that, of the' four 
objefts to whom humility should be shown, the mother 
is placed iiril. Her importance is insisted upon again 
and again. It did not wane during the lapse of years, 
as a Jataka passage testifies: “A mother like a sire 
should be with reverend honour crowned."^ Here 
she is represented as enjoying exactly the same position 
as she held in ancient India, where woman as mother 
commanded a respeft otherwise unknown to her. 

The notion involved in making a child a£l so that he 
might say, “ Once supported by my parents, I will 
now be their support,”® was that such conduft, besides 
fulfilling the right and reasonable expedtations of the 
parents, would also bring its own rewards; some in 
this becoming, some in future becomings; as is shown 
in the following quotations: 

“ Whoso his mother and his father keeps . . 

On such a one the three and thiriy gods 
Do vcniy confer the name • * Good Man ' 


“ In normal fashion whoso doth maintain 
His mother or his father, m this life 
Him for that cherishing the wise commend. 
And after death he wins the joys of heaven 


This is the reply which Gotama is said to have given 
to Ae rich brahmin who asked him if he were not doing 
right in mamtaining his parents. 

One of the consequences of negle3;ing parents in 
™s becoming is pointed out to the brahmin Aggika- 
bhwadvaja, as it is reported, by Gotama: “"^oso 
being I'lch does not support mother and father when 
oia and pall: their youfli, let one know him as an 

s * Sig^ovSdasutta, Dialogues, lu , rSq 

132 ® . *> § I . Jitaka, 532 ; verse repeated at Ang , 1 , 

* Samy Nik , vn , a, § 9 , f/ Jjtaka, 537 
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outcail. Whoso trikes or by words annoys mother, 
father, brother, si^er, or mo&er-in-law, let one know 
him as an outcaft-”^ The failure of a rich man to 
support his old parents is also said to be the cause 
(of loss) to the losing (man).”® 

Ideas of this kmd became welded into the life of 
the people and were the springs of some of their 
adfaons. In ^ates of society where the family was 
taken as the basic unit, such utterances exercise con- 
siderable mduence of an integrating kmd. Both in 
the canonical and m the poA-canonical literature there 
are frequent references to children — daughters as well 
as sons — ^who supported their parents, whether they 
had left the world as recluses® or whether they had 
remained in it.'* The same mark ^amps the firil of 
the seven rules of conduff that the god Sakka is said 
to have desired to carry out when he was a man: “As 
long^s I live, may I maintain my parents”® That 
this should be quoted m the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary® may be adduced as proof of the strong grip 
which the idea of filial reverence and gratitude held 
on people’s minds. 

Yet however much children might work’ for their 
parents and support them, however many offerings they 
might bring to the dead and departed,® it was thought 

‘ Satts-NipSta, yerses 123, 124 ® Jilt/ , vepe 97 

“ V ,1V ,p 286, Sarny Nik , vii , 2, § 0 But cf Apajbmba, 11., 
5, 10, 1 . “ Tie leosons for (which) begging (is permissible are) the 

desire to keep one’s father and mother,” and Mann, iv , 4 > 5 > where 
It IS said that a brahmin may subsiA by mrta, food obtained by beggingi 
diongh Manu s , 1 13 declares that gleaning ears (of com) is prefmble 
to accepting gifts It is possible that the biahmm who supported his 
mother at Sarny Nik , vii , 2-9, was not a rednse 

* £ g' , Dhp Cmy on verse no ‘ Sarny Nik , xi , z, § i 
® Dhp Cn^ on verse 30 ’’ Ang , lu , 43 

® liti This reason shows traces of brahmanicd influence, and roej 
therefore be a later accretion to the texts Buddhism did not consider 
that the dead needed human help in the same way as the hving , nor tldt 
thq' were dependent on such external ads and forces as ofiermgs for the 
preservation of their bliss m the becoming to which thq' had fared on. 
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they could scarcely repay the benefits which had 
been showered upon them. It came to be taught 
that there was only one way possible of discharging 
the debt. The burden of teaching the doftrinc and 
discipline was made to fall upon the children^ and as 
might be expefted from the monk-editors, it is by 
fulfilling this duty that the children arc said^ to be able 
to repay their parents.* So throughout Pali literature 
religious funftions were superadded to doraeSlic duties 
explicitly or implicitly. For example Buddhaghosa 
defines “ keeping up the lineage and tradition ” as not 
dissipating the property; reftoring, if necessary, the 
family honour ; and maintaining gifts to the almspeople. 

One of the efiPefts of this persiftent inftruftion^ to 
reverence the parents was the great authority which 
accrued to the mother in the home. More than this. 
Since her rule was usually benign and wise and guided 
by afiefUon, she retained her hold over her children s 
loyalty. For example Anuruddha’s mother declared 
her love for her son in glowing terms; “ My dear son, 
even as the eye is dear to one who possesses but one eye, 
and even as the heart, so are you exceedingly dear to 
me,” and she was rewarded by his obedience to her 
wishes.® The mother was the pivot around which 
much devotion and genuine admiration revolved, and 
she well deserved her portrayal as the good friend 
dwelling in the home.^ 

The self-sacrifice of the mother, her readiness to fight 
to the bitter end, if need be, for the life of her child, 
heedless of her own safety, was a common trait, and in 
one place it is almost glibly inserted as a simile for the 
cultivation of “ a boundless (friendly mind) towards all 
beings,” juft as “ a mother at the risk of her own life 
watches over her own child, her only child.”® A touch- 
ing ftory is told of the ftoical mother of a deformed 

* Ang., J , 6r. ® Dialogues, ni , 189. 

* Dhp. Clay, on vetse 17. * Saipy. Nil., i-» 6, § 3. 

® Snna-Ni^ta, verse 148. 
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monilrosity of a child.^ Because he was so repulsive, 
people refused to give her any food, and she sank into 
the depths of poverty. But although nearly starving 
she did not abandon him, “ for great is the love of a 
mother for the child she has carried in her womb, and 
by dint of leaving him at home and going out alone she 
received food to support her.” 

The mother’s love of her son is frequently repre- 
sented as more intense than the father’s. In the Aory 
of one mother who ^eadfa^ly refused to forsake her 
son,® the father cuts a lamentable figure. He urged 
his wife to desert the child, using the heartless argu- 
ment, “Wife, if we live we shall have another son 
but when she replied with decision “ I could never caft 
away a living child (jputta)” he waited until it was 
again his turn to carry their little son. He then sur- 
reptitiously left him under a bush and resumed the 
journey. When she discovered the ruse the mother 
^ was di^rafted; she cried, “ Husband, do not kill me,” 
and smiting upon her breaft and weeping she prevailed 
upon him to go back and retrieve their child. A 
pidhire of her baby crying m his fear and loneliness 
may have leapt to her mind. Yet it was not only the 
power of children residing in their tears ^nnabala 
darak^ that bound their mothers to them, there was 
something deeper and Wronger impelling them to 
preserve their lives, not to be explained away by such 
a proverb as “ a mother’s heart is tender.”^ 

Anothei example of this dominating mother-love 
IS the ilory of the mother of Angulimala, the robber.® 
The father declared, “ I will have naught to do with 
sons of that sort.” He was content to remain passive 
and made no effort to prevent his son from committing 
afts of theft, nor to protefl: him from aircft by the 
king’s forces. But the mother could not tolerate the 

‘ Dhp Cmy. on xene 62 • Dhp Cray on I'crses 21-23 

® Ang.,iv,223 * Dhp Cmy. on versM ai-23. 

‘ Thcragitlia Co)} on edv , tf MBjjhima, 11 , 97, 98 
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thought of such disa^crs; and “ she in love, took pro- 
visions, and set out saying: ‘ I will bring my son and 
^lop him.’ ” There is therefore force m the simile, 
“gracious to him as a mother to her own, her only 
son,”* used to describe the attitude of the deities (or 
“ good and upright men of self-control ”) to the pru- 
dent man who n^es them gifts. 

Such stories give food for thought and incline one 
to wonder whether it would not be more true to life 
to sub^itutc “ mother’s love ” for “ parents’ ” in the 
phrase “ ilronger than parents’ love is nothing here.”® 

Mother-love for daughters is ilIuAratcd in such 
diAress as Ubbiri® evinced when her daughter died, or 
as Sumedha’s mother* showed when her daughter 
proposed to enter on the religious life. It may juftly 
be argued that this was due more to the fear of virtually 
losing a dear child than to the hope of seeing her 
daughter safely and properly married — the idea which 
permeated the old school of thought. For one cer- 
tainly cannot read the Glories of these ancient days 
vnthout realising that one of the mo£l: salient features 
home life was the depth of the maternal love for 
children of both sexes. 

The affeftion of fathers for their daughters was 
possibly enhanced by the fa£t that there was no longer 
believed to be any ceremonial need for sons. It finds 
vmd expression in one or two passages m the Theri- 
gatha. Sumedha’s father was “ tunned with grief 
at her proposal to enter the Order, more because he 
■ j because he wanted to see her 

in^ied. Equally forcible is the beginning of Isid^l’s 
of her life. She said tihat her fother dwelt at 

UjUem. 

“ His only daughter I, his weU-bcIovcd, 

The fiaidly cherished treasure of hu life.”® 

® Tataha. 444. 

* Therl^thS, Isaaii. 

* Theri^tha, vene 405. 


\ ^^pamurvanasutta, i,, 31. 
' Cmy. on zedh. 
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to the lack of Intercil shown by the monk-editors of 
the texts in any but monailic concerns. They were 
not social hi^orians, and thus seldom recorded the inner 
workings of the home. 

In the Vinaya the ease of a young man is cited.* 
He is said to have quarrelled w'ith his parents and to 
have gone off in a pet and joined the Order of Almsmen. 
The reason for the quarrel is not given. The cause 
which seems moA often to have led to trouble was 
the presence in mo^ households of the mothcr-in-Iaw 
of the wife.® It seems to have been pcculiatly difficult 
for a wife to follow the maxim which bade her “ grow 
up wise and virtuous, her husband's mother rev’rencing, 
true wife.”® Sons, whose abode their mothers often 
shared, were as a rule so much under their wives’ 
influence, that they were unable to ftand up for mother 
or father. With lives blighted by their children’s 
ingratitu^, parents are sometimes recorded to have 
left the home for the homeless ftate. The widow 
BahuputtikS’s own children and their husbands and 
wives treated her so unkindly that she decided to adopt 
the religious life,^ 

AgMnft these cases, exemplifying the traditional 
relationship to the parents-in-law, ftands the ftory of 
the wife of a great merchant who was cured of pains in 
her head, from which she had been suffering for seven 
years. When she was reftored to health, her husband 
and son and daughter-in-law all gave the physician 
«rge sums of money, apparently out of gratitude for 
her recovery.® 

In view of these fefts — ^the devotion of the parents, 


= 115 ^!* '+ 8 . 

*1^ ! Dhp. Cmy. on verse 1 1 5 — which possibl7 refer 
same woman, and Sarny. Nik , vn , a, § 4.; Dhp. Cmy. on 
3*4i where the ^lorv is receated. 


-uuc wooiwi , ana oemy. j?(ac 

3*4» where the Story is repeated, 
t ^y'Nik,iii,2,§6 
i Cnqr, on verse 115 
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the honour due to them, and the duty owed to them — 
matricide {tualughSiaka^ and parricide (pilughataka'f 
muA have been looked upon as terrible crimes, and, 
even discounting the general ban placed upon the taking 
of life, as intensely icprchcnsiblc. It is charaAeriflic 
of Buddhism, it may be remarked in passing, that the 
punishment of such ofienccs was never “an eye for 
an eye.” 

Since thcie is no Aati^ical evidence for cases of 
matricide or parricide — any more than for other events 
of those early days — there is no means of determining 
their frequency; but that the prafhee prevailed to some 
extent may be inferred from its inclusion in vaiious 
groups of disqualifications from monadic duties 
mentioned in the Vinaya:* these were foimulated solely 
when some paiticular instance had come to Gotama’s 
notice, and never as mere hypotheses The only case 
of matiicide recorded in the Vinaya is innocent of all 
detail as to Ac cause of the a^ion, the core of the matter 
alone being piescrvcd “At Aat time a young man 
depiived his moAer of life”* The next diapter 
records a case, equally devoid of accessoiy detail, of 
a young man who committed Ac crime of parricide.* 
On Aeir seeking entry into Ae Order and confessing 
Aeir deeds, general rules were formulated to Ae effeft 
Aat no one who was guilty of matricide or of parricide 
should receive Ac Upasampada Ordination, and if 


‘ Cf “ Mair-vaiia ‘ matnadc ’ is mcntioacd as a very grave criw 
m the Kausltahi Upanishad (iii , i), but as one that can be expiated by 
the knowledge of uie truth ” (The murder of the &thcr is also men- 
tioned here as a grave enme ) “ Matr-hen ' * matncide,’ ‘ mother- 
killer* occurs in a Vedic quotation mentioned by the commentator 
on PSnini ” Macdonell and Scith, Feitc JnJex Names ana 
Subjects, Ijosidsm, ii,p 151 

“ Cy “• Pttr-ian,' ‘ parricide,’ is found m the Atharvaveda, Paippa- 
Igdtt recension ” Macdondl and Keith, loe tit , vdl 1 , p S 3 ® 

® MV, 1, 64, 2, 11, 22, 3-4, u, 36, r -3 , IV, I 4 » i -3 > vm, 3 ® 


1-3 , is , 4, 2 , IX , 10, 4 
* MV., 1,64 
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such a one had received it, he should be expelled from 
the Order. In the MilindapaBha^ it is said that 
he who has slsun his mother or his father will not 
attain to insight into the Dhamma. 

The occmrence of these crimes may also be deduced 
from the maxim which occurs both in the Majjhima^ 
and m the Anguttara:® “ It is impossible for a man of 
vision, but possible for an ordinary man, to take his 
mother’s — or his father’s — ^life.” The prior mention 
of matricide sugge^s a furthei argument in favour of 
the high honour paid to the mother. 

This antithesis between men who are able to commit 
these a£fe and those who are not, at once puts such 
conduft into a class which is at leaft not to be emulated. 
No overt mention is made here of its blameworthy 
nature, but that this is undoubtedly the conclusion to 
. be drawn is discernible from the form of the aphorism, 
which is therefore in accordance with the attitude taken 
m the Vinaya. Hence it is certainly “Warding, as 
Max Mliller says, to find the two following verses in 
the Dhammapada apparently entirely out of harmony 
TOth the whole trend of contemporary thought on 
this subject: 

“ A true Brahmana goes scatheless, though he 
have killed mother and father, and two valiant 
kings, though he has deftroyed a kingdom with 
all Its subjefts. 

“A true Brahmana goes scatheless, though he 
have killed mother and father and two holy kings, 
and an eminent man besides.”^ 

Such inconsiAency hardly appears to admit of any 
explanation, although modern editors have expended 

3 iv., 8, 53. ®,Majjluina, ui., 64, 65. 

* 94^*95 . Per the points in the modem contro- 
e correft int^ietation of these verses see note on the verses, 

o-BE.,x.,2nded.,p.7i. 
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much ingenuity upon it. The almsmen were certainly 
amazed, as is reported in the Commentary on these 
verses, and could hardly believe their eyes or their 
cars when they were told that an Elder whom they 
saw walking in their mid^ had killed both his mother 
and his father. 

The mother-murder said to have been committed 
by Rohin!,^ not only in this becoming, but also in 
former becomings, cannot truly rank as matricide. 
She appears to have been a senseless girl who, whil^l 
swinging a peAlc in the attempt to kill some flies which 
had settled on her mother's head, had the misfortune 
to slay the old woman outright, only to lament her in 
vain. 

With the exception of these few minces, the un- 
broken silence of the remainder of the texts on the 
subjcA of matricide points to the conclusion that it 
was rather an occasional than an habitual feature of 
the times. 

References to parricide among the commoners are 
also extremely scanty. Royalty receives more atten- 
tion. The SumangalavilasinT Commentary,® one of 
the later BuddhiA books, calmly remarks, as if it were 
an ordinaty' event, that five kings had been murdered 
by their sons. Yet, although the general populace 
cannot be judged by the divinity hedging a king, 
it IS probable that, had the monks who edited the 
texts been more intcrc^cd in worldly life, they would 
have inserted more records of this crime. For all the 
world over, and not only where society consi^ partly 
of people in a low ^ate of culture, matricide and 
parnadc occur; it w'ould hence be unreasonable to 
expert an exception in favour of BuddhiA India. 

* ISbla. - SamangakviISsin!, i , p 136. 
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CHAPTER 11 

/ ’ The Daoghter 

T he Vedic and the BuddhiA epochs are marked 
by a striking difierence in the position of \7omen 
'as daughters. In the earlier days, until they 'were 
marriec^ daughters were apt to be regarded as un- 
welcome burdens, and the birth of a girl-child was 
boked upon as an almo^l: unmitigated curse or cata- 
ftrophe.' But at the time of the rise of Buddhism 
and during its early days, the flatus of unmarried women 
was higher than it had ever been in India before — and, 
we may add, than it has been since. This was reflected 
in popular sentiment: among the ordinary people it 
was the child (pa/m) as such, and not the son as opposed 
to the daughter, who was the objeft of the j^ents’ 
affeftion, and the centre of their hopes and aspirations. 
There are several passages which refer to “child” 
without specifying the sex.® For example, in the 
Paradise Suttas, it is fiated: “ A parent of children (p«/- 
' tima) in Ins children (^uttehi) is glad;”® and “ Naught 
' love we as we love the child that is ours.”* 

Certainly both these passages are said to have been 
i uttered by the deva, and for our present purposes the 
’ replies attributed to Gotama — containing a partially 
' vttled warning and a dental — are not pertinent. The 
^ w^’s words, on the other hand, arc illuminaring in 
''this connection ; for is he not a mere type of humanity, 

'■ J ^/•^^[acdone]landE«dth,ibc.c&.,vol,i.,p.^7;andWinteinilis, 
> a rtf® ^*^*^®^** Relt^onen, vol. i., p. 21 ff. 

, Nanda Pandita, Dattaka MlmBnsa, tr. J. C. C. Sutherland m 

Hmdu Law Booln, ed. Whitfcy Stokes, Madias, 1865, p. 616, wJtere 
' me UK of the term p»/w to signii^ both seses is discus^. 

Saqiy. Nik., i., a, § 2. « liiJ., i., 2, § 3. 
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a fellow-man of other worlds/ introduced here as a 
mouthpiece for the men and women who are to be met 
with in every-day life ? 

Gotama appears to have supported the progressives 
in the incipient conflict again^ the predominance of 
the old views; notably in the kindl}^ admonition which 
he is said to have given to King Fasenadi of Kosala 
on discovering that he was not pleased that his Buddhi^ 
Queen MallikS had given birth to a daughter." This 
is the only eicpression of the advanced view that a girl 
“ may prove even a better ofi^pring ” than a boy. In 
spite of the Teacher’s example, it is ominous that there 
is no echo, no renewal of this view in the texts. The 
feft that this remark alone ^Ixuggled through the 
editing done by the monks, and that it is nowhere else 
substantiated or repeated, leads us to suppose that here 
a real Gotama-sa)nng, and not monk-talk; has sur- 
vived As such it is immeasurab^ valuable. On the 
other hand, m no other place in Pali literature is dis- 
satisfa£hon recorded at the birth of a ikughter; and 
Fasenadi, after all, had not yet been converted to 
Buddhism. With this exception, although there arc 
no records of joy on the birA of a daughter, there are 
no records of dismay, of outcries raised, or even 
of natural disappointment. In a word, there is no 
literary evidence for supposing that boys were more 
welcome than girls. In raft, in one not inconsiderable 
seftion of the population girls were preferred to boys. 
It was smd of the courtesans that; if they had children 
at all — a very doubtful blessing to people in their 
circumftances — " they will bcftow care on a daughter, 
but not on a son, for it is through a daughter that their 
line of busmess is maintained With this exception 
the birth of sons or of daughters, m whatever arcum- 

* C A F. KhTS-Davids, “ Bvddlusin and the Negative,” p 13, 
T^., 1924.-26 , below, p 1 16 

a Samy. Nik., 111 , 2, § 6 
a JDhp. Cmy. on verses 21-23. 
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dances, met with a reception unrelated to the sex of 
the child. 

Particular cases of longing for achild, son or daughter, 
are not infrequently mentioned. Kings, ^ sometimes 
spurred on by their people,* nobles,® and indeed 
moft people felt strongly the need of preserving 
the line so as to perpetuate the race and hand on 
th^roperty. 

The rich householder Mah3-Suvanna (Great Wealth), 
who was no true BuddhiA, was childless.^ According 
to cuffom, he decked up a big tree with flags and 
bannere,® as the Hindus do to-day, and made the 
following vow: “ Should I be granted a son or a 
daught^, I will pay you great honour.” It is not 
impossible that the more rational attitude of Buddhism 
towards women had already influenced Maha- 
Suvanga, even if his animiilic beliefs were as yet 
untou^ed. Brahmadatta® and Kasiraja^ and a brahmin 
woman® are all recorded to have put up a prayer for 
either a son or a daughter. Thus the new ideas were 
permeating public opinion. The same interpretation 
may be put upon Prince Bodhi's attempts to wreft the 
secret from the future.® He believed that the sign 
would be the same whether he were defined to have 
a son or a daughter. This marks a ifupendous change 
from the old way of thinking; for the Hindus would 
never have demeaned themselves m their own eyes by 
presuming that the sign for a daughter, a curse, a 
nobody, “ could be preasely the same as that for a son, 
^ eventual performer of his fother’s funeral obsequies. 
It also shows that the birth of the child was regarded 

«s eminently desirable, whether it was a son or not. 

/ 

1 531. * titala, 531, 538. 

j P‘ 18. ^ . * Dhp.Cmy. on verse r. 

A kind of fertility rite It survives in present-day Hinduism. 

, 10 Ctey- on verse 157. 

wintemitz, Dte Frau »» Jen Iniuchen Re/igionen,vol.i.,'p,2^S. 
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For Buddhism did not subscribe to the belief, of pre- 
dominant importance in the eyes of the brahmins, that 
sons were essential to their father’s safe translation to 
heaven.^ The absence of this belief is also corro- 
borated in two pradhcal ways: hrA it removed a certain 
hardship from woman’s lot, for under Buddhism, 
although a husband might put away his wife if she 
were barren, he might not do so if she bore daughters 
only.® And secondly it obviated the need, in cases 
where there were no male descendants, to procure 
“subihtutes for a son (to prevent) failure of the 
(funeral) ceremonies.”® Hence if sons were adopted, 
^e motives prompting such an undertaking were love, 
co;^assion, or the desire for companionship. 

The adoption of daughters was probably an in- 
novation.^ This happy fate befel the youthful S5mS- 

1 So la the Brid Upamshad , iii., g, i “A desire for sons is a desire 
for wealth, a desire for wealth is a desire for worlds ” Qf Manu, 
IX , 1 37 “ By a son 'a man conquers worlds , by a son’s son he enjoys 
immortahty , and afterwards by the son of a grandson he reaches the 
solar abode ” 

3 Among the Hindus a wife could be put away, or a second wife 
taken, if the firit bore no son 
Manu, UK, l8o. 

* Handa Fandita, the author of the DattakS Mim3ns2, says that 
daughters’ sons are equally efficacious as sons’ sons in performing the 
funeral rites . Hence on failure of the real legitimate daughter, for the 
sake of obtaining the heaven procured by the daughter’s son, a sub- 
jbtute for the daughter may be eflablished Five kinds of subsidiary 
daughters are mentioned Inflanoes mdicating the substitute for 
a daughter are found in the Puranas The author of the DattakS 
MimSnsSt hmks that the phrases “ given, . let be given, . . . shall 
be given, . . having given,” indicate that the woman given to the 

childless kmg, resembhng the legitimate daughter, is a substitute for 
issue. This refers to Sana m the RamSyana, the ^opted daughter of 
LomSpada. An indication of a daughter made is found m the MahS- 
bhSrata, “Kunti made FrthS his daughter’’ She was daughter of 
Gandusha, son of Sura, and his chief queen There was also the 
brahmin Sunandika, whose wife was barren, “ himself having taken 
her (m adoption), — SusBs, who was the rliiM of another” Kanva 
adopted a desert^ girl Both these two laft are mentioned in the 
Pnranas. Dattaldl MimSnsS, trans J C. C Sutherland, m Hindu 
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vatf who, after she had been orphaned by the outbreak 
of the plague, was adopted by the householder Mitta. 
He was deeply moved by the tale of her bereavements 
and suffering, and said: “Hitherto you have been the 
daughter of the great merchant Bhaddhavatiya, but 
from this day forth you shall be my very own daughter.” 
Another inflance occurs in the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary; a certain King, it is said, took K3na and 
* made her as his own ofiefl daughter.”' 

There are no records of any woman who adopted 
a child or who gave a child to be adopted. It is not 
possible to tell whether such procedure would have 
been presaibed as it was by Vasistha,® “Let not a 
woman either give or receive a son in adoption; unless 
with the assent of her husbmid." This laft clause 
rules out adoption by widows. Had the ceremonial 
need fbr sons been part of the Buddhift creed, records 
of adoption would probably have been more numerous. 
But It held, on the contrary, that freedom and nirvana 
were attainable for those definite of olfepring (?«/«). 
Indeed those entering on the monaftic way, deemw 
the swiftefl way to reach nuvana, were obliged to rid 
themselves of the encumbrances of wife and children. 
They often handed their children over to guardians,' 
but these cannot be regarded in the light of adoptive 
parents. 

Since the general pubhc did not regard the birth of 
M a disafter, it follows that the cuftom of female 
mrantiadfl— whidi never seems to have taken hold in 
Iniha— if it obtained at ail in Buddhifl times, muft 
have been extremely rare. Several well-grounded 


t«w Books, ed.WlutlqrStotej,MadrM, 1865, ch. VII, p 519. Cf. 
and Kath, Ik. cu , vd n , p. 498 . “Tk Pams offer to 


, Cmp. on veiies 21-25 
j ir, 82 j see beJow, 938. 
vasistha, 15, ^ » See below, p. aij. 
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, reasons confirm this supposition. In the firft place, 
the practice found no favour or recommendation among 
lihe brahmanical texts.^ Hence it had not the sanAion 
of tradition. Secondly, when Buddhism dawned upon 
the world, the dofhrine of ahtmsS (non-injury), although 
never fully sanffioned except by the Jams, held a 
moderated sway over the whole of India, and it would 
certainly cover the murder of a defenceless human 
being. Such an a£l:ion would have been regarded as 
an infallible source of a ho^ of bad karma, and thei efore 
one to be tenuously avoided by the prudent. Thirdly, 
ab^ention from murder was one of the five Silas of the 
fundamental code of Buddhist ethics, laid down fbr 
the laity and the recluses alike. Fourthly, the economic 
conditions in India from the seventh to the fourth 
centuries b.c. appear to have been fairly flourishing.^ 
In addition the absence of sacrifices obviated the need 
for any sacrificial infimtiade — of which, incidentally, 
boys were usually the vi£bms in India. 

If infantiade was never pradhsed in Buddhifit 
India, except sometimes by the courtesans,® yet it was 
not unimagined and unimaginable, and the idea of it 
sometimes entered into other people’s minds. One 
notable in^ance occurs in the Sumangalavilasinl.® 
The lady known as Ajatasattu’s mother was anxious 
to kill her unborn child. In her eyes this adfion would 
be judhfiable, for she had heard it predidfed that this 
child would turn out to be a parricide But since she 
was dissuaded by her husband and in due time bore 
a son, this condlitutes a case of contemplated in&nticide 
only, and not an adhial one. Nor can the attempt of 

^ Wintenutz, Die Frau tu dea Indischen Religieueu, vol i , p 24 , 
A B Keith, Tie Rehpou and the PAtlosvpAy of the Feda and Upamihads, 
Harvard Univ Press, 1925, p 475, Macdonell and Keith, lee ctt , 
vol i,p 487 “ There IS no proof that the Vedic Indians pra£hsed the 
exposure of female children ” Cf v 395, vol 11, p 114 
^ Camindge HtBery of Indta,\M i,p 219 
^ See fadow, p 89 
* SumangalavilSsud, i , p 136 
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r'^ll&U-ffiurder should be distinguished from infanti- 
)dde.,' Ihe Story of the attempts of the great merchant 
i'hf ^aihbt to kill die boy who was said to be dcAined 
;td ybome the chief great merchant of Kosambi* is an 
t^exainple of the former; for it was not his own son) but 
'that of another, whom he wanted to put to deadi. 
'jSo/too, was the aSdon of the barren woman^ who 
fcaased a^rdon twice in the fhtitfol woman who was 
/her co-mfe, and finally the death of the infont juSt 
^ befee it •was bom.^ There arc indeed no records in 
Ml literature of infanticide proper. 

_ The Vedic and the Buddhift epochs agreed in 
of female infiuiticidc; a dificrcnce between 
Hiem appears in the atdtude taken to the unmarried 
. wrnian. Acoirdmg to pre-BuddhiSl thought, a 
- plm duty was to become married;® and 

' notion •was never entirely superseded, 

®f di® idea that to be unmarried was a 
togtace in a woman diminished under Buddhism. 

woman no longer felt bound to marry to save her 
fim'T V but, on the contrary, 

'""Trig honourably remain unmarried 

.jjwuwut runmng the gauntlet of public scorn. That 
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a single life was a wa^ed life, or a life open to scof& and 
sneers, became to a great extent an anachronism. Un- 
fortunately it marked only a passing phase, for the old 
notions concerning women w»e too deeply embedded 
to be easily or completely eradicated, even by the 
efforts of one who commanded such great and wide- 
spread respedt as did Gotama. By the time that the 
Milindapafiha was written down, the insertion of such 
a phrase as this was permitted.^ “ There are, O King, 
these ten sorts of individuals who are demised and 
contemned in the woild, thought shameful, looked 
down upon, held blameworthy, treated with con- 
tumely, not loved. And what are the ten ? A woman 
without a husband, O King, and a weak creature and 
one without friends or relatives, and a glutton, and 
one dwelling in a disreputable family, and the friend 
of sinners, and he whose wealth has been dissipated, 
and he who has no charadmr, and he who has no occupa- 
tion, and he who has no means.” The unmarried woman 
or widow heads the liil of this pack of undesirables. 

Such sentiments, happily for the women, were far 
from the spirit of the early BuddhiA days, when un- 
married girls might go unabused, contented, adequately 
occupied at home, caring for their parents and youngei 
brothers and sixers; or hke Subha, the goldsmith’s 
daughter,® the mistress of great possessions, slaves, 
hirelings, villages, rich fields and meadows, amounting 
to no mean e&te, managing’her own property. But 
in view of the history of the ftatus of the mother, it is 
unlikely that none of the unmarried felt the pangs of 
jealousy rise in them towards the women who were able 
to fulfil their traditional r5/c, and partiOTate in its tram 
of absorbing interefts; like Sumana, Anathapindika’s 
youngeft daughter, an unmarried girl might be “over- 
whelmed with disappomtment at her feilure to obtain 
a husband”® 

’ Milindapafiha, iv , 8, 22 . “ Therlg^ths Cmy. on Ixz. 

® Dhp Cmy on verse i8 
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The lot of the unmarried women was immensely 
improved by the e^ablishment of the Order of Alms- 
women. The possibility of entering upon the home- 
less jtate opened up a new career for them, and m spite 
of its &ults and defefts, the conventual life was an 
unparalleled boon to many. If, for any reason, they 
felt the need of escaping from their circum^nccs, or 
the need of religion for its own sake, they had now 
within their reach the privilege of seceding from the 
world. If, on the other hand, they felt drawn to 
marriage, the contraft was usually not settled without 
their consent. 

The cuAom of child-marnage docs not appear to 
have been prevalent,^ for there is little mention of it 
in the canonical literature. One illuminating reference 
is found in the Bhikkhunlvibhanga,® where a girl of 
less than twelve years old {unadmadasavass^ is ordained 
by Ae almswomen. She is said to be a bride iffhigata)^ 
which, according to the Commentary, is one who 
cohabits with a man (punsantaragata). This case, and 
the rule to which it gave rise, leave no room for doubt 
as to the occurrence of child-marnage. At the same 
Hmc this incident is recorded far on in the Bhikkhunivi- 
bhan^, and may possibly have been added to the rules 
at a later date, when the cu^om had become more 
usual than it appears to have been in the early days of 
Buddhism. That the cuAom was not unknown some 
^e after the d^th of the Founder may be deduced 
trom a passage in the MilmdapaSha,® where a hypo- 
tnetical case is given of two men who have a fierce 
argument m to which of them is the rightful husband 
0 a certain woman. The second man is made to 
support his claim by saying that “ the little girl, the 

firi wl. 4 p. 475 : " Cauld-wives 

V* pen^, thou^ It » fbll nnceitam'to what 

titt mle of mainage before pobeity there obtained.” 

a 3«» 32*- 

, uindapaftta, li, a, 6, and e/l bdow, p. 33. 
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mere child ” whom his rival chose cannot be considered 
as the same person whom he chose when she was grown 
up. From this it also appears diat the cuftom of 
betrothal was observed, the wife waiting — as she does 
among some sedls of the Xlindus of the present day— — 
at her parents’ house until at a later date the wedding 
ceremony is performed On the other hand, the firft 
of the five fecial woes that a woman is said to have to 
suffer as dinindt <from a man^ (Sveatka, defined in the 
Commentary as tiei tu common with males) is that of 
going at a tender age to her husband’s family, and 
leaving her own relatives behind. What is meant by 
a tender age is not clearly defined. Presumably it 
may be anything between twelve and twenty years old. 
But this passage leaves no room for doubt, but that the 
wife went when young, and that this was looked upon 
as a hardship, ranking with pregnancy, bringing-forth, 
menstruation, and waiting upon a man. 

No age is prescribed as the correct marriageable age, 
but girls probably married as a rule between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty. VisakhS,® for example, married 
when she was sixteen. Bhadda Kundalakesa^ was 
Still unmarried at the age of sixteen. Others, such as 
Sell the Alavikan^ and Sumedha,^ are recorded to have 
been Sfall unmarried when they attained to years of 
discretion. The exa£t meaning of this phrase is 
doubtful,*’ but it is evident that it points to an age 
higher than that of child-marriage. 

» Sarny Nik , XXXVII , in , i, § 3 (3) 

^ Vfanea, BudMism m TraosUtioos, p 455. 

’ Dhp Cm}' on venes 102-103, and ^ on verse 215 

* TherlgathB Cm/, on n\i.v ® IltJ on l\aui. 

• Cf Vma/a Texts, S B £ , vd 1 , p. 35, note i “ The 

Vibhmga sa/s * a man able to underhand what is well said and what 
IS wron^y said, what is wicked and what is not wicked ’ ” C/ Jstaka, 
No 40, mBBttta It is said of the Boddhisattva that in a former birth 
“ hy the nme he was come to years of discretion, bemg barely sateen 
years old, he had made himself perfeA in all lus accomphshments ” 
Cf Jstaka, No. 35 “ When the prince was come to years of discretion, 
and was sixteen years old ” 
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Additional evidence again^l child-marriage may be 
adduced hrom the dtSum which is found in the Dham- 
mapada Commentary for this apparently points in 
the same direftion.^ The great merchant, Ghosaka, 
Samavati’s adoptive father, refused to give her to the 
lung at his reque^l, declaring: "We householders do 
not give young girls (jHayam gahapatikd iiama ktmSrika 
. . . »a dem^ for fear that people will say that they 
are maltreated and ill-used.” Whether this was merely 
a ruse on Ghosaka’s part to retain Sama\'at! in his own 
household, or whether she had not really reached the 
marriageable age, or whether the king was not afhially 
asldng for her in marriage, is matter of conjecture. 
From internal evidence it is perhaps safe to assume 
that she had reached years of discretion ; for when she 
had persuaded Ghosaka to send her to the king, he 
“ raised her to the dignity of chief consort” We may 
Aereforc assume that Ghosaka was covering his dis- 
inclination to part with her in a generalisation — which, 
however, not all instances confirm. 

In the Vedic days, though a maiden and a lover 
might unite themselves through love,® the usual course 
was for the father to choose the girl's husband and 
to give her in ^rriage. According to SaudhaTana, 
he should do this before his daughter had reached the 
8ge of puberty;® but if he failed, she mighty after 
tonng waited for his order for three years, “ choose 

for herself in the fourth year a husband (of) equal 
(rank).”* ^ i 

With the greater independence attained by women 
A- the ftither’s responsibility for the 

selection of his daughter’s husband lapsed to some 
extent, and the girls themselves came to have more 
voice in the matter. This is borne out by the case of 

‘ Dhp. Cmjr. on verses 21-23. 
j ^ Gandharva-rite. Apaflamba, ii , 1 1, 20. 

Baudnaysna, iv,, i. ii ; Apaihunba, 11., 5. ii, 15. 

Baudlfiyana, iv., 1. 11, la, 14. 
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the princess ICanha,^ who asked her mother to persuade 
her father to hold an assembly “to choose me a 
husband.” This, according to Cowell,® was the svayam- 
vara,^ or “the public choice of a husband by a princess 
from a number of suitors assembled for the purpose.” 
When the giil chose, she sometimes used the word 
ganhamt^ meaning “ I take (or seize) him,” not “ I 
choose ” him. Since this cuAom receives no notice 
m the Vedic Concordance,^ it muA be concluded that 
it docs not go so far back as the Vcdic days. This 
nominal freedom was much rcftriftcd by the strength 
of the family^ feeling, and giils usually married in 
accordance with their parents’ wishes, and seldom 
againA them. 

At the same time it is impossible to believe that there 
were no fatliers who did not exercise their parental 
authority. In the Therigatha Commentary the phrase 
“ giving their daughter in marriage ” occurs several 
times. The intention of this phrase probably is not 
that the contradl should necessarily be concluded 
without the daughter’s approbation, far less again^ 
hei wishes; for all that Indian parents usually desired 
was that a daughter should lead a happy married life; 
they therefore exercised as wise a control as possible 
in order to sccuie this. It probably means that the 
girl was handed on to one guardian after another, or, 
without fetching the meaning too far, from one 
owner to another. 

‘ Jatala, No 536 The word used, Jltaka, v , p 426, is vSnai, 
from vSntt, to ask in marriage, vSrapett, to induce someone to choose 
a wife Cf JataLa, iv , p 289, varapttoa, verepelt 
Jataka Trans , vol v , p 226, note 5 
^ Defined by Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, 5th cd , BoHon, 1906, as 
“ sdfchoicc, especially the free choice of a husband, which was ^owed 
to girls of the warrior-ca^ ” Macdoncll, Sanskrit DtSimaty, has 
“ self-choice, the clc&on of a husband by a prmcess or daughter of 
a Kshatriya at a public assembly of suitors held for the purpose ” 

‘ Bloomfield, FeJic Cencen/anee, Harvard Oriental Series X , 
Cambridge, Mass , 1906 
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Parents, on occasion, took fteps to preserve the 
reputation of the fiitniiy, and in the Dhammapada 
Commentary instances are recorded of giris who were 
immured in their parents* house. It was said that 
when girls reach the age of sixteen “ they burn and 
long for men,"‘ and sometimes parents feared that 
before they could bring their daughter the man of their 
choice, she might elope with some undesirable person, 
as PatScara did.® Although probably such precautions 
could only have been taken by the wealthy owners of 
the seven-itoried mansions, and could not have been 
common, the records of them tend to prove that girls 
had the right and the will to make their own choice 
rather than that their parents always made it for them. 
Nor did safeguards eliminate all risks. Occasionally 
the daughter of the house might ftoop to intimacy with 
a slave, ^ as the woman who became the mother of 
“ Roadling ” the Greater and the l.ess® is said to have 
done; for “she was maddened with the madness of 
youth and lulling for a man.” A fantastic ^lory is 
told in one of the Jatakas* of a girl who, although not 
shut up in a tower, was kept in almo^ unbelievable 
Ignorance of worldly matters. One day, as she was 
Iwking down from an upper frorcy upon the direct, 
we saw a hunchback. Because her nurse had told 
her that in the cow tribe a hump denotes royalty, by 
analogy she thought that this muft be a royal man. 
ft ^ have disguised herself, collefted the beil 
of her belongings, and set off with him. Her inShnfl: 
secttB to have been to circumvent her parents, and to 
gmtify herself without flopping to obtain their sanfhon, 
wni^j m all probability, she rat would not have been 
lorthcoming. 


Dip Cmy, on vcise *5 ; and Jatalca 
fully given. 


2 verses 102-103 

j TtogStifl Cmy on xlvii. 

iJnaa^iiS.cc'csxi .ccstivi.; : 
My on 4, where the ftoty is not so 
JWaka, 232. 
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Even boys arc spoken of as marrying with their 
parents’ consent,^ and parents seem sometimes to have 
proposed a certain alliance for their son.^ How much 
more so is this to be expeAed in the case of girls, and 
our expedadons are fully corroborated by a number 
of examples it will be sufficient to quote the Aory of 
Magandiya, the dau^ter of a brahmin who lived m 
the Kuru country/ The iiory also incidentally shows 
that fathers were not always obliged to take the initiative 
in seeking a husband for their daughters, but that 
somedmes the suitors proclaimed their desire, and 
came, or sent and asked, for the daughter’s hand in 
marriage ° The evidence for these important customs, 
no less than for a proud fethcr’s pain^king endeavours, 
is all compressed into one short sentence; “ Now her 
father was unable to find a husband who was worthy 
of her; and although the scions of all the great families 
in the land asked for her hand, her father sent them all 
away, reviling them and saying, ‘ You are not worthy 
of my daughter.’ ” 

The arrangement of a marriage bond was a ^Iriflily 
family affair. No soothsayers or aftrologers were 
called in, either to approve of the union, or to caft 
a day for the celebration of the ceremony. Such 
measures were resorted to by the followers of the 
Naked Ascetics,® but not by the true followers of 
Gotama, whose keyword was “ What do the ftars 
matter ? . . . ’Tis luck itself is luck’s own ^lar.”^ 
Buddhism was so consiifendy unshakable in its aversion 
from superstition that those SamSna-Brahmans who 
gave “ advice touching the taking in marriage or the 
giving m marriage ”* were said to gain then- Livelihood 

* ThcragatliS Cmy on vui. 

® Dhp Cmjr. on verse l , on verses 219-320. 

’ £g , TJicriglthS Cmy on lom,, Ixxiu 

* Dhp Cmjr on verses 21-23 

* Theiigitha Cmy. on Lv , lav. 

* Jat^a Cmy on 49. ^ JJtaka, 49. 

* Tevtjjasutca, ch n, 6 , S B.E , a. 
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by “low arts and lying praftices.’” Againfl: such 
deceptions Gotama resolutely set his lEace. 

There can be no doubt that fathers were expefted 
to present their daughters with a wedding-portion. 
This constituted the woman’s inalienable property.® 
It always consisted of jewels and clothes, and some- 
times also of money. Only among the exceptionally 
wealthy could other articles be added. Thus, for 
example, Visakha’s doivry, besides the Stock requisites, 
comprised a Stupendous quantity of gold, silver and 
copper dishes, ghee, husked rice, ploughshares and 
other implements, fifteen hundred female slaves, a 
great herd of cattle, and — ^moSt outstanding of all — ^her 
magnificent creeper farttre? Anathapindika is said 
to have given splendid presents to his daughter, and 
to have sent her away in great State.* The King of 
Kosala’s father, when he married his daughter to 
Bimbisara, is said to have given her a village in Kasi 
for bath-money.® 

Bride-prices were evidently paid to the parents — a 
custom recorded in the Therigatha, 

“ Then mj lather gave me for second time as bride. 

Content with half mj husband’s sire had paid.”® 

In the Milindapafiha, the sentence “ The little girl, the 
m^e child, whom you chose m marri^e and paid a 
price for, is one; the girl grown up to full age, whom 
I chose in marriage and paid a price for, is another,”^ 
shows that the cuStom continued mto later days, as it 
had existed in the days before the birth of Gotama. 

'I^e wedding ceremony was performed without 
the intervention of a prie^ and was a purely civil or 

‘ Ibid. 

® Cf Macdondl and Keith, ioc at., vol i., p. 484 : “ It may be 
aswi^ that the husband appropriated the wife’s dowry, if any.” 

* ^^ddktsm in Translations, p 461. 

B _Cmy. on verse 304. ‘ Jataka Cmy on 239, 383, 492. 

Theri^tte, verse 420. ^ Mihndapanha, n., a, 6. 
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dome^ic affaii. There were no rites, no vows, no 
oblations, no savour of superilition; there was merely 
joyousness and feailing at the house of the bride’s 
parents, la^ng over more or fewer days according to 
the means at their disposal. Sometimes gifts were 
made to the Confraternity of Almsmen.^ When the 
feftivities were over, the newly married girl went away 
with her husband to live in his parents’ house in accord- 
ance with the joint-family syirem® cuAomary in those 
times. Here she was to show humility and deference 
to her parents-in-law, so complete that a good and 
dutiful daughter-m-law (vadhukd) was held up to the 
almsmen as the model which they should follow in their 
effort after humility and trust.* 

* Dhp Cmy. on vene 304^ 

* Cf V., IV , p 2^4. 'n>e hous^old u here called gahapattpuM, 
which IS described m die Commentary as mduding chi&en and 
brothers {putlabhStari) 

’ Ang , 11., 78 , cf. Macdonell and Keith, he at., vol 1., p 484, 
“ the wife on her marriage exercises authonty over her 6ther-in-law, 
her husband’s brothers, and her unmarried sifters ” But he goes on 
to say in a footnote (No 103, p 484) “ In Av xiv , 2, 26, the daughter- 
in-law IS to be ‘ wealiul ’ (^ambkSh) to her father-m-kw, and ‘ pleasant ’ 
{pymS) to her mother-in-kw, which is corieft on eithn theory of her 
position as a daughter or a miftress.” 
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CHAPTER HI 
The Wife 

D uring the Buddhia epoch the gMcral praffiM 

of marriage was monogamous, as it had oeen m 
theVecdcage.* At the same time there was no hard- 
and-fea. rule, and no condemnation of polj^^y. 
Public opinion on the subjeft was fluid, and m^d out 
neither praise nor blame. It was inured to Ae exist- 
ence of polygamy as a cuftomary right of kings and 
nobles, and of anyone who could afibrd to support 
more Aan one wife.* It is not apparent Aat Aerc was 
any limit to Ae number of wives Aat a man might 
have; but Aere is strong evidence to show A8t,^wiA 
certain exceptions of a ^ck type, moA men did in 
faft limit Aemselves to one. ** 

The exceptions are to be found among the wealAy; 
among Itings, nobles and merchants. Thus Pwfinadi 
had at le^ five wives; Mallika, who was his chief 
queen, Vasabha,* Ubbirl,* SomS and SakulS;® Udena 
had SamSvaH as his Aief consort, VasuladatA® as 
another queen-consort, and Magandij^* Bimbisara’s 

* Apaftunba, ii, 5. ii, ia-14. , , 

* Cf. Macdondl and Keith, lot. at., voL 5 ., p. 478. * A Vedic 
Indian could have more than one wife This is dearly proved by 
many passages in the Big-Veda. . . The king r^ularly has four 

wives attributed to him ; the Mahi;!, the Panvrkti, the Vsvsta and the 
Pahtgab. The Mahist appean to be the chief wife, being the 
one mamed, accoidii^ to the Satapatha Brshmaqa. The Panvrkti, 
‘ the negleded,’ is explained Iw Weber and Pische! as one ^t has had 
nosott. The Vmts is ‘ the fevonrite,’ while the Msgab is, according 
to Weber, the M of the court officials. . . . The evidence points 
to the wife firft ymdded alone bdng a wife in the ihlleft sense.” ^ 

» * Maj]luma,ii.,iio. ‘ TherigtheCmy.cmxniii 

> . ® Maiihima,u, I2C. * Dhp. Cmy. on vei^ 21-23. 

1 MV.,viii.,i,i5, ' ' 

4 •' 
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queens are mentioned;^ they included Khema,* who 
became his queen-consort, the Videha pimcess, some- 
times called Kosala-deva, who was the si^er of PasS- 
nadi,® and Chellana.'* Abhiiupa-Nanda’s mother® 
was the chief wife of Khemalca of the noble Sakyan 
clan (since there weie no cafte regulations to be followed, 
the chief wife would m all probability have been the 
firft wife to be mained), and the three brothers who 
were householders and evidently prosperous merchants, 
Culla Kala, Majjhima Kila and Maha Kala, had 
1 espeftively two, four, and eight wives.® Contem- 
porary with these was the brahmin who had “forty 
wives equal in rank.”’' 

In the Jatakas a curious ftory represents polygyny 
as the natural course to adopt in the following circum- 
dlances® Four suitors wooed the four daughters 
of a certain brahmin. One of the suitors was virtuous, 
one noble, one beautiful, and one elderly. It seems as 
if It would have been a simple proposition for the 
brahmin to have allotted one of his daughters to each 
of the suitors. But he only entertained 3ie thought of 
seledbng one suitor and presenting him with all four 
daughters. It is said that he told Gotama of his 
diihculty m choosmg, and far fiom being discouraged 
in this polygynous venture, he elicited from the Teacher 
his own predilefhon for virtue. 

At the same time there is evidence to show that 
polygyny was by no means always the praftice, even 
among die wealthy. The four sons of the makSsSla 
(magnate, millionaire), among whom he had divided 
his fortune, seem to have had only one wife each.® 

The less wealthy are sometimes spoken of as having 
a second wife. Four cases are mentioned in the 

^ Thertgatha,lii,Apadjns,vol.u,p 543fF:TlieiSapadsna,No iS. 

® Therigathi, bi “ jBtakas, 339, 283 

* Jacobi, Jama Sutras, I , an -xr ® TherlgStha Cmy , on xix. 

" Dhp Cmy. on verses 7-8. ^ Dialogues, 11., 243. 

« Jataka, 200 ® Sarny. NiL., vii , a, § 4 
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Vinaya.^ Further light is thrown on the incidence of 
the pra£Hce hj Kisa-Gotaml’s description of woman’s 
lot as “ woeful when sharing homes with other wives 
(sapattikam pi dukkAa^) a sentiment fully endorsed 
oy Uppalavanna,® who found herself living in enmity 
with her own mother (ttk/io mala ca dhita ca mayam 
asum sapautyo)^ the two of them “ bound to one man.” 
The Naga woman was well aware that her temper 
could not Stand the Sbrain of being a co-wife, and 
refused to be put into that position by warning her 
hiuband that “the anger of a co-wife is a serious 
thing.”"* It is small wonder, then, that a woman might 
wish for one of the five conditions, “ hard to be won by 
a woman who has wrought no merit. . , . Bom in 
a proper {pattrupa) family, gone (as wife) to a proper 
ranuly, may I dwell at home without a rml (asapatff. 
another wife).”® 

The moft usual reason for talting a second wife "was 
the barrenness of Ae firft wife. This ftep continued 
^ “ juftifiablej partly, doubtless, because 

the^ Hindu tradition of the necessity for sons could not 
easily be uprooted — ^public opinion being very hard 
^ ™°y®7~P^yj alsOj because of the strength of the 
f^uy s intereft in its own perpetuity, baldly ei^ressed 
in the platitude “ without children a family dies out”® 
If a wife were barren her husband could either put her 
away,’' as Bpdhula, the commander-in-efaief of the 
**■“7 at Kusinara attempted to do with Mallil^® or he 
could procure another wife while retaining the firit. 


3 PP 84. * Theri^tte, ls2i. 

,hjv. ♦ Tstaia, 54.*. 

in ™ » 3 > § 3a- The woni sapalei cxxuis 

a Ae Ri^"Veda m the sense of co-wife. MacdoneU and Keith, 

^ ijnp* Cmy. on -verse 5, 

barren wife maf be superseded m the 

w ai. i. ,h. b«„ 

Dhp, Cmy. on wsrse 47 ; cf. Jatafca Cmy, on 465. , 
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In the latter contingency the firft wife might sometimes 
be afraid that if the second turned out to be fruitful, 
then she herself would be treated as a slave,* or would 
not inherit the property.® 

The Dhammapada Gimmentary,® in repeating a 
^lory told in the Vinaya,^ appears to su^eil that 
a husband might take a second wife, if his firft came to 
him empty-handed. Both agree in sajnng that while 
a laywoman, Kan3, was at her mother’s house, her 
husband sent a messenger to her three times to say 
that he desired her to return to him. The third time 
he sen^ he added that if she did not come, he would 
marry another wife — a threat which he carried out 
later, since she failed to return to him. 1 For on each 
occasion her immediate departure was hindered by her 
mother, who said that she would cook a cake so that 
her daughter might not go emj^-handed. This 
proved to be the girl’s undoing. For each time the 
cake was ready her departure was prevented by a ftream 
of almsmen who poured into the house, having passed 
on to one another the news that the laywoman was 
cooking cakes and rice-cakes (puva) and giving them to 
eat. In this way they accounted for every cake as it 
was fried, and Kana could not save one to take to 
her husband. She was indeed in a quandary: her 
husband had sent her definite commands, but her 
fear of not relieving the almsmen’s wants, and so 
of losing an opportunity of stormg up merit for 
herself, deterred her from her duty of wifely 

obedience. , ,, 

It IS to be supposed that, since a husband usumly 
took his bride home with him after the wedding, Kana 
had gone on a visit to her mother, and was not being 
sent to her husband for the firft time. Tl^ w corro- 
borated by the Jataka version, which ftates that 
was married to a man of the same cafte in another 

* Dhp Cmy on verse 5. * V , 111 , p 83 

® Dhp Cmy on verse 82 * V » w » ?• 79 
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village, and some errand or other made her go to see 
her mother.”^ 

The Dhammapada Commentary appears to interpret 
this diory to mean that if her mother sent her daughter 
empty-handed to her husband, “ in accordance with a 
precept laid down by the Teacher in such cases ” he 
might t^e to himself another wife. But no such precept 
as this is attributed to Gotama, either in the Vinaya or 
in any other part of the texts. Hence it appears as 
if this attempt to justify Kai^^iS’s husband for marrying 
another wife was invented either as a new reason for 
allowing a man to do so, or (because it does not ^tess her 
disobedience to his commands), as a counter^troke to 
Brahminism, which, following Manu, allowed a man to 
marry another wife at once if his firit were disobedient. 

In a conversation with Gotama thedeva is represented 
as saying, “beft among wives is the maiden nobly- 
to which Gotama is made to reply, “ beft among 
vnves is she that beft miniilers.” Buddhaghosa, in his 
Commentary, remarks: “Among other wives (sesa-) 
whether in one household or generally is not clear.” 
The very faft that the meaning could be called in ques- 
tion might be used as an argument to emphasise the 
a^ptance of this prafhee as one of the features of 
the society of the day. 

Poljiandry, on the other hand, was in all probability 
accent. If it exited at all, it mu^ have been extremely 
infrequent. No motion is made of it m the canonical 
literatoe. There is merely one reference to it, and 
™t is in the Jatakas and therefore late. In the 
Aui^aia Jataka,® tihe princess Kanha is said to have had 
nve husbands at the same time,^ and 


Imatiate jhll she lusted yet for more 

And wifo a hump-backed dwarf she played the whore.” 


‘ fttafca Cmy. oo x 37 » Samy. NiL, 1., 2, § 4. « tetaka, c 16. 

“ the WbLS ^ho 
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This short account of her, which appears to form part 
of an exposition on the faults of womankind, is re- 
corded in the Jataka, in conjunftion with refleftions 
about other women who went wrong, as a warning to 
men to beware their kmd, which ms said to partake 
more of the murderess than of the trumpet. For the 
princess ICa^ha sinned with the hunchback slave and 
told him that she would slay the five Pandu princes 
whom, in fulfilment of a boon he had promised her, her 
father had allowed her to marry. This isolated case 
is such a glaring exception to the general rule that we 
doubt whether it had any basis in feft. When later 
in the same Jataka it is said “ one woman may have 
husbands eight . . . yet on a ninth she sets her will," 
this dtdum seems to be employed to emphasise the- 
insatiability of women, ^ rather than the occurrence of 
polj^dry. 

It IS highly probable that the cuAom did not obtain 
at the time of the rise of Buddhism. It was not 
Vedic,® and it was, as We^termarck says,® conilantty 
opposed by Brahminism. Yet in the face of almost 
entirely negative evidence for its exiilence, a sanftion 
for it might possibly be found in one of the verses of 
the Rig-Veda (x., 109, 89): “ And when a woman has 
had ten former husbands, not brahmans, if a prieft take 
her hand, it is he alone who is her husband. It is 
a brahman only who is her husband, and not a Rajanya 
or a Vaisya.” From knowledge of the Vedic beli^ 
and cuAoms, it seems more likely that the ten husbands 

^ Three other dungs are said to be insatiable : the ocean, kings and 
, brahmins 

» MaodoneU and Keith, /«f. , vol 1 , p 479 Polyandry is not 

Vcdic Tlierc is no passage containing any clear rcibrence to such 
a cuAom ** Weilerniarck, We HtU 9 ry of Human MarrtaS^s 5 ^ » 

London, 1921, vol in , p, 143 *cf C HJ , vol 1 , p S8 , 'VS^tem^ 
Dte Frau tn den Indtschen Fe/tgtonenf vol 1 , p 5 where he ^tes that 
he cannot beheve that the obscure passage at Chand ^ w , 4 ’ refers to 

^^^Weitermarck, /oc cii , quoting JoUy» J^eAt and Snte^ p 48. 
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- / ■> * t , f ^ ^ 11' 

to 'TOfe lutsbands In other eaftences, and not 
pi^<^ ^husbands in this existence. The iUtatejra 
Bi^inkoa (til, 23) contains a Satement -which firnuf 
drain polyandry, and dearly refers only to tins enst- 
"(^ce: '^For one man has many wives, but one wife 
’ hra not many husbands at fee same time.” She was;, 
itcrarding to fee Sandard of thought at the fene, fee 
, prraerty of one man only. 

From a reading of fee dasslcs, it is therefore 
to be conduded that monogamy prevdled under 
' Buddhism. Polygyny was not usual among fee 
ordinaiy people, and if it obtained on account of 
particular recognised drcumfeinces, it was not con- 
, donned. It was cu^lomary among members of fee 
princely fenulies; otherwise the wealthy observed no 
uniform principle. Polyandry was pra^cally non- 
ezi^ent 

A certain amount of literature survives from which 
some of the normal qualities and charafeerifrics of 
a -vroman’s married life may be deduced. The passages 
rancemcd^with her position as co-wife have already 
. been mentioned. Far more numerous are those which 
^1^*^ t® her position as her husband’s sole wife; and 
‘ these mufr now engage our attention. 

' It is sdd that Gotama described the relations of 
' husband and wife as follovra;* 

I I 

In five ways should a wife as wefrern quarter^ 
ra minifrered to by her husband: by respefi^ 
by courtesy, by feifefidncss, by handing over' 
authority to her, by providing her -with adom- 
, ment. 

' these five -ways does the wife mimfrered 
■ V W husband as the wefrern quarter, love 
.. < nun: her duties are well performed, by hospitality • 


— ijversejo. *■ , 

1.^ hfe, jnft as the -wea holds 

r-lait. Dialognee,iii.,p.i8o,aote4. 
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to the kin of both, by faithfulness, by watching 
over the goods he bnngs, and by skill and industry 
in discharging all her business.” 

It is clear from this Ifatement that the wife should 
have respeft shown to her, not merely as the wife of 
a sacnficer,^ but as a member of a household. In 
another passage it is said that ju£l as the brahmins 
have sacred fires which have to be honoured, e^emed, 
treasurea and revered, so the householder has his sacred 
fire which he mu^ care for and pieserve well — ^namely, 
hts wife and children and servants.* In antithesis to 
this, care of the husband is sometimes put firA among 
the wife’s obligations.* As miftress of the eftablish- 
ment she was to be given the honourable duties of 
undertaking headship and shouldering responsibility. 
She was to care for those dear to her husband, perform 
the dome^ic duties properly, take charge of the servants 
and tend them if they were ill; and she was to mind 
her husband’s treasures, gold and silver. She should 
be virtuous and observe die five precepts of morality. 
As a lay-believer she should take her refuge in the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. One passage 
even goes so far as to add that she should be filled with 
insight.^ A formidable array of expeflations — and 
yet they were often fulfilled. 

The wife’s share in the domeflic life, with which 
almsgiving and learning the Dhamma were blended, 
was important and full, and it seems fairly clear from 
the texts that she had a considerable amount of author- 
ity. This was the ideal position of the wife; but, hke all 
' ideals, as it was worked out in pradhce, it yielded infinite 
variations. An allusion to the wife as a foot-mmiSfer, 


^ BaudhaySna, i ,6, S , J , 7> *5 io» i 7 » *6 

s Ang , IV , 44 ® Ans » ^ 


B . ' ’ X' ’ i 

- In. AbhtdhSnapfadfpika-iBci Cf Samy Nit , iv. 3 , § 5» 

Mara’s daughters say would mmifter at Gotama s feet PS^ 
pancanka is defined in the i> 7 ff Dieiosary as “ serving on one s feet 
— t e .a wife.” 
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a symbol of the moll utter humility, makes it clear 
that her prellige was kept in check; and it appears 

Gotama’s reputed sa3nng, “ Bell among wives 
is she that miniUcrs,”^ tiiat the old notions of 
one-sided service and respe£l were Hill in the ascend- 
ant. And indeed they were. As the Sigaldi^dasutta 
shows, the relentless bonds of matrimony chained the 
woman falter than the man. Because of their heavier 
demands on her, they laid greater chances for failure 
at her door; but they also gave her the opportunity 
for supreme abnegation, magnanimity and tenderness. 
If men's minds had not been already focussed on 
motherhood, resplendent with its dignity and self- 
surrendering devotion Hill shining on out of a forgotten 
pall, the wife would have bid fair to rival the mother 
^ the type of compassionate and heroic woman- 
hood. 

Por the Vcdic notions of the dominance of man were 
not yet dead, and woman had not yet grown up in his 
Noughts to a position of equality with him. She was 
Hill often regarded as his inferior and his possession — 
r independence,” as Baudhayana says.® 

In the vinaya® there is a heterogeneous liH of ten kinds 
those bought for money, those living to- 
j ^I'^ntarily, those who are to be enjoyed or 
of occasionally,® those who have given cloth 
those who have the quality of providing the 
aouse with (a bowl of) water, those who have put up 
aaead-cushion (in order to carry vessels on their head),’ 
tnose who are slaves and wives, those who are artisans 
and wives, those who are flag-brought,® and those who 
are temporary or momentary wives.® 

&niy Nik , i , z, § 4. * BaadhaTlna, ii., z, 3. 45. 

V 1,2,139,140. 

j a wife ; lit, one who w nippoited. 

^ A kept woman, bhogmistnl, “ Iwmg in proper^.” 
j ahnspeople, a mentworking deed. 

^ rrobabfy ^bolical of their readiness to fetch and cany. 

UhttjabatS, prisoner of war. » M uh m ik S 
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No clue is given, to the iclative value, if any, ascribed 
to these classes. The qualities of servitude and 
dependence are di^ributed among them. A lift given 
in the Anguttara* suggests a more regular sequence of 
ascending worth from the husband’s point of view. It 
does not include the various modes of getting a wife, 
as does the Vinaya, but concentrates on the various 
classes of persons that the wife may resemble. If * 
she resembles a muiderer, a thief, or a master, she is 
said to be bad and will go to hell; but if she resembles 
a mother, a sifter, a fnend, or a slave, she is good and 
will attain bliss. It is not at all clear whether it is 
meant that the slave-type is beft, though this might be 
concluded from the moral of the ftory of Sujata,® which 
contains this lift; for on being tamed by the Mafter, 
she IS recorded to have said that she wished to belong 
to the slave-type. 

But it is very likely that the husband’s ideal would 
be more neatly approached when his wife combined 
some of the attiibutes of all four — although, in the case 
of IsidStel,’' this availed her nought. She embodied 
many kinds of wife; the mother-type, caring for her 
husband in many ways as a mother would;* me sifter- 
type, respc£hng him as “ young sifters 'reverence to 
ciders pay ”;® the friend-type, “ giving up her life to 
him ”;® and the slave-t^e, “ true-hearted, bending to 
her husband’s will."’ Yet in spite of her impeccable 
devotion, her husband could not get over his dislike 
for her. She did everything for him that lay in her 
powCT. Indeed the expression of a wife’s punftilious- 
ness in adminiftering her multi&nous duties finds its 
culmination in the lament of Isidasl.^ Her verse 
contains such a complete and vivid pidture of some of 
the day’s recurrent tasks, and of the respeftful and 

* Ang , IV , 92, repeated Jatala Cay on 269 

® litd ® TherlgStha, Imi 

* JataLa Cray on 269 ® Ibtd 

® Ibtd * Ibid * Theri^g^tha, ]rui 
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than does any other passage. 

SSS«a 

To bring MspcWnl “Rents’, soap, 

And talmg amb ®®‘^’ might. 

5a'r*r??is«-- 

And as a mother to her onW^d, 

Sod.dImm>!tetoje|J®“,^rted, 

‘^^^rS».3C3 

worldly secunty, and ’^"g f ® ^i^on-, . • • 
boon that “ my wife is obeih _ , jtgj. r^jth me); 

a long time she to ^cked of her.”* 

H. ridoal, s.pre»«fJ if " Cd pik.1. 

tt nIoQ avt A 3 hnne: 


a plea and a hope; 

1 nSinyaaitta. S B J., a 


/ , verse 5. 
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“ No small gain, indeed, has accrued to us since 
we have seen fihagavat; we take refuge in thee, 
O fthou that ait) endowed with the (of 
wisdom); be thou our Master, O great Muni. 

“ Bo& my wife and I are obedient; if we lead 
a holy life before Sugata,^ we shall conquer birth 
and death, and put an end to pain.”^ 

This was not selfishness in which no place could be 
found for the wife’s happiness, but tender thou^t for 
her, and the belief that her obedience to the Tatha- 
gata would, in the same way as his own, result in 
salvation. 

It might be argued that the obedience of the women 
led them, in some cases, to imitate their husbands and 
to believe blindly what they believed. Or it might be 
argued that the husbands assumed that their wives, 
who were part of them, and belonged to them, would 
unhesitatingly do their bidding. Either of these two 
h3q}otheses, though it might not entirely explain 
Dhaniya’s specific mention of the blessings that were 
to fall to his wife, would account for me Brahman 
PokkharasSdi’s betaking himself with his sons and his 
wife a'fid his people to Gotama, the Dhamma, and the 
Order.® 

In matters of believing, in view of the faft that 
Gotama is recorded to have said that women are 
capable of gainmg arahanship,® it is only to be ex- 
pedted that cases will be recorded of men and their 
wives who were established m one or other of the 
Four Paths. It is, for example, said that the Teacher 
“ perceived that the brahmin Magandiya and his wife 
possessed the dispositions requisite for the attainment 

‘ The Well-fetw, one of Gotama’s moil common epithets Fot 
descnptiaiiofSngata, 8 eeAng,n,i 47 Rendered by Mr Woodwaia 
m hiB recent translation of the Saipyutta^Nikaya, Kmdred Saymgs, 
vol IV., 19*7, P T S , “ happy one ” 

® Dhamyosntta, verses 13, 14 

s Dialogues, vol 1 , p. 135, S.B B CV., x , l, 3 
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of the Fruit of the Third Path,” in which they were 
established at the conclusion of the Story.^ But from 
the Story of Great Wealth,* it is apparent that husband 
and wife were not always established in the same Path. 
It is said that if in the prime of life he had not afted 
so foolishly and squandered all his fortune, but “ had 
retired from the world and had become an almsman,” 
he would have attained to arahanship, and his wife 
would have been established in the Fruit of the Third 
Path. If he had been in the middle years, he would 
have attained the Fruit of the Third Path, and his 
wife would have been established in the Fruit of the 
Second Path. If in the latter years, he would have 
attained to the Fruit of the Second Path, and his wife 
urould have been established in the Fruit of Conver- 
sion, Here the Status of the wife is made to depend 
on that of her husband — ^in very truth her emblem and 
her sign.® Her prowess would have been but a paler 
r^eShon of his, and had he joined the Order as a means 
of entering on the Paths, it is demonstrated that she 
would not have escaped from corresponding but 
inferior religious experiences. I think that this passage 
refers simply to the Straightforward dependence of the 
woman on the man for her position, and has no hidden 
metaphysical meaning regarding a bond of spiritual 
uiMn where two minds become as one mind. Such 
roywWM meet with no inquiry and no discussion in 
uodhi^ philosophy; they are set aside m the mtere^ 
™ S?® ^djuftment of worldly concerns. 

among her marital obligations, the duty of 
TOdy devotion persisted, a legacy from the days of 
raomin ascendancy. It was not milled by Buddhist 
raching, as it survives, to nearly the same degree as 
^ in pre-Buddhi^t days. In the records there is 
0 mg corresponding to the sentiment — ^so often to 
^ met with in Manu — ^that a wife should serve her 

Cmy. on veises 41-23. * on verses 155-156. 

® Sai!*jr.Nifc„i.,8,§2. 
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husband as if he were a god. Even as late as the 
JStakas it was said “ she oflier lord who Elands in fear 
is no true wife A dtaAic ftep to secure temporarf 
fieedom at leaft was taken by Uttar3, who had married 
a “heretic.”® On her own initiative, though with 
her husband’s consent, she arranged with the courtesan 
Sirima to be his mi^ess foi the space of a fortnight, 
and absented herself from him for this time in order 
that she might give alms and lifren to the Dhamma. 
Yet traces of the old servitude of women frill linger on, 
ineradicable it would seem. The lafr of the five speaal 
woes of a woman® is said to be that she has to wait 
upon a man {pebteanyam upett), that is to say on her 
father, her husband or her son. This woe is slipped 
into the lifr as though it were inevitable. However 
dis^reeable it might be to the women, yet because it 
.was the cufrom of centuries, it was accepted as a burden 
to be borne, no more alterable than the natural woes of 
the female sex. Nor was this all. A wtfewasexpefted, 
under pain of being reborn in the Wafre, the Way 
of Woes, the Downfall, in Purgatory,^ not to allow 
her heart to be haunted by gre^, fringiness,® or ^ 
jealousy," as the Commentary explains, of her husband s 
doings. Apparently she should remain uncritical of 
his behaviour, and should not repnmand him. Further 
if she were haunted by sensuality or lufr,'' if she were 
faithless, or grudging, envious, fringy, an adult^ss, 
unmoral, of small Imowledge, mdolent, or muddl^ 
headed,® shameless, unscrupulous, wrathful, or of weak 
wisdom,® she would be liable to be reborn m an unhappy 
frate. But if she were the reverse of all these, it was 


» jKaks, S37 

® IJhp CSn7 on verse 223. 
a Sarny Nit , XXXVII , lu , § 3 (3) 

* JpSya, duggatt, vtmfSta, mraja. 
a Sarny Nik., XXXVII , lu , i, 4 (4) 
a IM ’ 

a Sarny Nik , XXXVII , ill , i, §§ 6-13. 
a IM, S 15-24 


Cf. above, p 28. 
Cf Ang., 1., 281 
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said that after death she would be reborn in the Happy 
hot} 

In all probability the majority of wives devoted 
themselves entirely to their husband’s service; for 
married women, except among die very poor, did not 
engage upon extra-dome^ic occupations. It is im- 
possible to say exaftly how far they a%'ailed themselves 
of the comparatively new in^tution of the Order of 
Almswomen. Praftically their husband’s consent was 
necessary before they could take the tremendous ^lep, 
altermg the whole of their lives, of entering on home- 
lessness; and there are but few records of women who 
adopted the conventual Slate if their husbands did 
not.® Some longed to do so, but relinquished even 
this moSl ardent hope in order to continue their wifely 
miiuSbrafions.® 

A touching illuSlration of the unSlinted devotion of 
a wife at a crisis in her own life and that of her husband 
is presented by the senes of ruses invented by the 
queen who is known as the mother of Ajatasatthu, in 
order to save her husband from being flatved to death 
in prison by their son, whose defliny, it was said, was 
to be a parricide.^ She made copious use of the per- 
mission her son granted her to visit his father in prison, 
and full of resource in smuggling in food to him; 

in a golden bowl, next in the &a.p of her gown, 
then in her headdress, then in her golden shoes, until 
«ch of these devices were successively detedl^ and 
Sopped by the order of her son. Finally she bathed 
m scen^ water and smeared her body ■vwth honey for 
King Bimbisara to lick; but after this was discovered 
she was allowed to go to him only once again; and 


j BandhaySna, u , 2, Z- 4-7 • “Those (women) who Itrive (to 
is) agreeable to their husbands will gain heaven.” 

^ Theri^tha, u, hi = t , svn., hi. 

TataV i, p. 136. Cf. Disdognes, u., 78, note; 

jarasa Uny. on *39 ; 16 , d. on 283. She is identified in both these 
contexts as Kosala DeW; I 6 td on 530. 
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therefore there Trould be no more food for the king. 
On her la^ visit she told him that he had nourished 
his own enemy, and craved for his forgiveness if there 
were any blame in her. The only blame which there 
could have been would have lain in her lack of deter- 
mination to override the king’s wishes not to have the 
son killed at birth. She may have realised that she 
was not a dominating woman by nature, and not a 
ma^erfiil dowager. She is not represented as pleading 
with her son for the life of his father, the man whom 
she adored; and it may have been that her knowledge 
of her own limitations of charafter made her refrain 
from embarking on a task which, in view of all the 
circum^nces, seemed hopeless from the outset. It 
IS said that after Ajatasatthu had murdered Bimbisara 
the queen soon died of grief. 

Such were some of the women who have won im- 
mortality for themselves by reason of their unselfishness. 
Their devotion seemed to know no bounds, whether 
It were based on obedience or on love. 

By the time that the Jatakas and their Commentaries 
were written down, the bnef hey-day of Indian women 
was already passed. The reviving anti-feminism has 
left Its mark in sentiments not ftressed in the earlier 
literature, but which m the Jatakas cryftallise into 
ftories calculated to show the ingratitude, deception, 
untruftworthiness and sensuality of women.^ But 
some infrequent exceptions have resifted the hands of 
the editors. Prominent among these is the ftory of 
the valiant wife who declared to the robber chief who 
accofted her and her husband as they were journeying, 
that if he or his band murdered her husband, she would 
kill herself. In this way she begged him off and saved 
her own honour.® 

A wife who combmed the two qualities of chashty 
' and devotion was looked upon as a jewel both under 

^ £g, Jawkss, 6i, 62, 461, 472. 

^ JataLa Cmx.oD 266. 
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Biahmanism and under Buddhism. She ■was not 
often the exception; she ■was the a£hial and the ideal, 
so matchless that she ■was only comparable to the faith. 
Speaking of an almsman who threw up the homeless 
life for the life of a householder, Gotama is said to have 
said: “ In bygone days he loft a jewel of a wife, juft as 
now he has loft the jewel of the feth."^ 

Before the days of the J 3 takas there was admiration 
for the wife, and less insiftence on her servility and 
unreliability. The inclusion of the friend-type of 
wife IS an acknowledgment of her comradeship. There 
is a beautiful passage m the Decay Suttas, where, in 
answer to the queftion, “What, here below, is the 
comrade supreme ?” Gotama is represented as answer- 
ing in the next verse, “ The wife is here below the 
comrade supreme.”® The Commentary says that that 
is one “ to whom a secret may be told Aat can be told 
to no-one else.” The power to keep secrets is regarded 
as befitting in a wife.® This definition, narrow but 
honourable, finds its corroboration, juftification and 
amplification in the Sig^ldimdasutta, the Homily for 
Laymen; and there can be no doubt that Gotama 
recognised that the power of the ■wife had to be reckoned 
with in the home, for there she was no mere cipher. 
If she were possessed of the five powers — ^the power of 
beauty, of wealth, of kin, of sons and virtue — 

It was smd that she might dwell at home in confidence, 
overpowering her husband, and continuing to (pattati) 
grt the better of him,^ In the Anguttara the power 
of anger is ascribed to her, apart from the others.® 


^ Jatala Cmy. on 32. 

n- 5 in AitarqFa Biahmana, 

MpVeda Biahoa^as, bane., A. B. Eadi, Horoard Oriental Studies, 
> P* 300 » “ a wife » a comrade.” But in the introdufiion, 
p. 29, ^ trandatoc adduces reasons for sappo^e that the Baiasuya 
IS kto than the reft of the BrShmauas. 

j W Nik., XXXVn . ni , §§ 25-27 (1-3). 

■'“ig.* w-i 223. 
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The husband, on the other hand, is said to continue 
to get the better of her by virtue of the power of 
authority^ alone, againA which her powers could not 
prevail. Doubtiess this monk-talk contains a germ 
of truth, and theoretically it would hold good. But 
pradtically many of the women appear to have acquired 
a position of command, and to have made themselves 
queen in their own homes. 

One of the ways in which a wife’s authority asserted 
itself was by sharing with her husband in &e choice 
of careers for the chndren. If these thought of enter- 
ing the Order, they had to obtain the consent of both 
their parents. One of the que^ions put at the Upasa- 
mpadS Ceremony to both male and female entrants 
was ; “ Have your parents given their consent 
That the children regularly secured this prehminary 
ftep is corroborated by many minces from the Thera- 
Therl-gatha and other writings; for example, the case 
of the seventeen boys of whom UpSli was the head 
' (^Smokkhd) may be mentioned.® If they sometimes 
had fierce arguments with their parents,^ children 
seldom defied mem and dodged away to the almspeople ® 
The very fedl that the mother’s consent was demanded 
before her children were allowed to break with the 
household life reveals Gotama’s sympathy with her 
for her possible loss, and also his fairness of mind, no 
less than his willingness to fall in with any reasonable 
wishes. It is a proof also of the high esteem m which 
the mother was held. By endowing her with will- 
power and authority equal to that of her husband, by 
crediting her with views which merited deep considera- 
tion, and by seeing in her a dignity rooted in her 

» Sarny Nik, XXXVII, ai,§ 28 (4) 

® MV,i, 541 CV,x., 17, 1. “V,iv,p. 128, 

* V , lu , I i-i 5 , ]^jjliiizia, a., 54 ff , Jatala Cmy. on 14, wtere 
Tissa IS said to have followed Katthapila’s example and refused to take 
food , Theri^tbl, Ixziu 

‘ Dhp. Cmy. on verses 209-211. 
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qualities of mind, and not merely in her life as a child- 
bearer, a great psychological advance was made up<m 
the cuitomary notions; for until girls were married, 
they were no longer looked upon as the propertj or 
thcjr father only, but also of their mother. The g^rl 
herself was not much better off, for in the disposal of 
her life she had ftdl to adhere to the wishes and d^ 
cisions of these guardians, and after she was married, 
to those of her husband; but the cult of the mother 
was ennobled by grafting on to it the co-operative power 
of the wife. 

It was not only when there was the prospect of 
virtually losing a child that parents intervened. Both 
the mother and the father are not infrequently repre- 
sented as considering the future career or a child when 
this is expefted to be not a monaftic but a worldly one. 
For example, AnSthapindika consulted with his wife 
before accepting the offer of the great merchant Ugga 
to wed his son to their daughter.^ The mothw and 
father of Great Wealth® saw no necessity for^ their son 
to do anything but enjoy his riches “ according to his 
own good pleasure. Accordingly they inftrufted him 
in singing and the playing of musical inftruments, 
and that was all the inftrufbon he received.” A 
similar course was adopted by the mother and father of 
a prl who was born in the same citjr,® Benares, “ and 
they had her mftru3ed only in dancing and singing.” 
The account of the father and mother of Upali,* and 
of the amdous thought which they emended in order 
to secure for him a ** life of ease and without psdn ” 
after their death, also shows the woman as an individual 
whose opinion and counsel were sought^ and whose 
decisions were obeyed. 

Another passage^ thrbws a curious side-light on the 
ground gained by women smee the rise of Buddhism. 

‘ Dhp. Cmy, on verse 304. ® Ibid, on verses 155-156. 

’ Ibtd. * MY., i., 49, 1-3 1 V., iv., p. 128. 

Dhp. Cny. on verse 24. 
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It is Sated that “when plague breaks out, animals, 
from flies to cattle, are the firS to die; after them 
slaves ; after them the mailer and miSress of a house- 
hold. So this disease attacked laS of all the great 
merchant and his wife.” 

Householders (jgahapatt) and their wives also exer- 
cised co-equal authority in other aflFairs. Thus it is 
said that an almsman might not ask either of them for 
a robe at the wrohg season; either might offer him the 
choice of materials, either might provide a set of robes 
in exchange for the robe-fund for the almsman.^ As 
no diilin&on was made between the householder and 
his lady in the matter of diilributing robes, there seems 
no doubt that women were able to hold property, in 
kind or in money, independently of their male relatives. 
It IS true that Kahula’s mother is recorded to have said 
to him, “ Ask him (your father) for your inheritance ";® 
and Ghosaka beilowed all his property on his son in 
preference to his wife and daughter;® but there are 
other cases where the property was left to the wife. 

Indeed such seeming inconsiilenaes only go to 
prove that there was as yet no hard and fask law of 
inheritance.^ BhaddS K3pilanl,® although marned, 
appears to have been the sole owner of her property; 
for It IS said that when she renounced the world “ she 
handed over her great wealth to her kinsfolk ” Sun- 
darl’s father,® when leavmg the household life and 

^ VmaTa, Nissaggija PsattiTB Dlumma, 6-9, 27 

* MV , 1 , 54, I , and Dip Otny on verses 13-14. 

® Dip Cmy on verses 21-33 

* Vasis^, S B £ ,aiv., p sxvi, “ females excluded from the succes- 
sion to the property of males ” At Baudbi^'fina, 1 , 5, ii ' it-15, 
women are not mentioned among the inhentors, rf BaudhaySna 
ii , 2, 3 44-46, where the Veda is quoted as dedanng that “ women 
are considered to be deAitute of . a portion ” But Apailamba, 
u , 6, 14 4, says that (failmg all other heir^ the daughter may tale the 
inheritance , 11 , 6, 14, 9, defines the wife’s share 

‘ Therl^th: Cmy on xxzvu. 

® litJfCmj on lax. 
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disposing of his property, passed over his wife in favour 
of his daughter. The ^ory goes that the mother sought 
to deter Sundarl from following his example, by 
holding before her the lure of her inherited wealth; 
“ All the wealth in this house belongs to you. You 
are the heiress of this &mily. Take up your heritage 
and enjoy it.” This episode has its counterpart in 
£bries in the Vinaya^ and the Majphma,? where both 
the parents are portrayed as trying to induce their 
sons, Su^nna and Katthaplla respeftivcly, already 
almsmen, when paying visits to the dwelling of their 
own fathers {sakapit^y to secede from the Order. 
They were not slow to exhibit the wealth, and pointed 
to the separate portions, saying, “ This is your mother’s 
treasure (heap of wealth), this your father’s, this your 
grandfather’s.” 

These cases — the gifts of the robes made to the 
airmen by the householders’ wives, and incidental 
references, as, for example, to the fabulous riches 
belonging to Visakha® and admini^ered bv her — ^prove 
beyond ml doubt that women were not limited to the 
enjoyment of their marriage dowry, but, independently 
of the men, had rights of tenure and admini^ration 
over other forms of property. Some property was 
very^ likely held in common, but this is nowhere 
specified.^ 

Ihe wife’s influence did not ftop at the threshold 
K 1 through the men, permeated the 

whole of a society where religion was of as much 
account as government. Not allowed to sit on 


» > P" * Majjhuna, ii., 63 

w«rea, auiihtm tn Tranflattons, p 4.61 fiF, and sec below 
P y 45 ff. 

Apaftamba, u , 11, 29 3, “ Both the wife and the husband 
“ rtT (their) common property.” Haradatta ejplams tibat 

inongii ^ cannot spend (mon^) withont the 

nf V?* husband, but the husband can do (so without the consent 

_ wife). jg . “ jt is not a dieft if a wife expends 

on occasions (ofnecessi^) during her husband’s absence ” 
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Councils, not allowed to carry on trade* or to journey 
into foreign parts, even so they could not be ignored; 
and It was therefore better, more decent, more chival- 
rous, more reasonable to build up for them, so far as 
was possible, a position worthy of the^veneration which 
they merited, and one inspiring to honoui ; to ascribe 
to them the gift, valued in BuddhiA thought, of friend- 
ship and comradeship; and to put them in the light of 
genuine help-meets, rather than to relegate them to 
the position — shared in common with female animals — 
solely to exi^ as the bearers of children. It was an 
attempt to alter their position from one of subordination 
to the husband to one of equality with him; and it was 
only fau that these selfless women should be given 
credit openly, if only for a brief period in their history, 
for their model behaviour thioughout the ages. As 
each of the partneis of the mairiage bond would then 
deserve the respeft and admiration of the other, so 
greater mutual love might follow, and some of the 
foundations of happiness — ^reciprocal duties and a 
sharing of intere^ — ^might emerge in their proper 
prwortions. 

indeed the occiirrence of quarrels between husbands 
and vnves is not often recorded. One is mentioned in 
the Vinaya,® but the cause is not given. The wife 
went away out of the house and asked an almsman 
whom she met if she might proceed with him. The 
husband pursued her, caught the almsman and gave 
him a good thrashing before the woman could assure 
him that he had not accoftred her. 

Domeft^c strife may have been largely averted by 
the humility and docility of the average wife. Even 
though balked in their desires, like Litde Sturdy® and 
Dhamma,^ others unrecorded may also have continued 
unmurmurmg with their tasks. The scorn® they may 

* Aiig.,ii.,8z. Women from the loweitcBile were allowed to trade 

® V ,1V, 133, X33 ® Therigatha, i 

* Jbtd ,xyn ® Ibtd,xxi 
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have felt for dieir husbands blazed out comparatively 
rarely, maybe, into open rebellion. After all, the 
men were the money-makers. It vras perhaps natural 
for a troman to despise her husband for his poverty, 
for who does not like to be comfortably off r Also for 
his drunkenness, ^h^piditJ•, carelessness, for attending 
to every Hnd of business and for ncglefting every 
duty towards her. But if the Indian wife despised 
her husband because he was ill and old, she muft have 
been more hard-hearted than there is any evidence for 
believing.^ 

Because her obedient habit of mind expressed iteelf 
in such a conilant series of attentions and^ services, 
a large admixture of compassionate, vibrating® parental 
love sometimes blended itself with her conjugal love. 
Theoretically this was recognised in the wife who 
resembles the mother; and in prafticc the wife some- 
times expressed this attitude by addressing her husband 
as ayyapim? 

This wifely obedience, devotion, service and share 
in some of the common interefts could not fail to 
influence men’s attitude towards the women. If, 
theoretically, a man might despise his wife because she 
loved others but hated him, filched what he gained by 
honourable trade, was lazy, greedy and ill-tempered,^ 
few in pra&ce — as far as Ae records show — ^Imd any 
cause far doing so. On the contrary, th^ muft have 
reahsed how great was the debt they owed their wives 
for their loyalty. Some sympathetic husbands attempt- 
ed to acknowledge this; they furthered their wives’ 
wishes, took their messages to Gotama, indulged their 
rancies, gave them money every day with which to buy 

’ Grounds on wluch a woman may despise her husband are mven 
atJliah,No 536. 

, trembling or vibrating towards. 

, „ ' » w , p *03 , Majjbima u , 64, 109, Translated moft nearly 
V wanaer/e///,” Cf. Dialogues, 11., 96, wbire Amba^li addresses 
Gotama and die Licchavis in this ■way. 

‘InaLi,S36. 
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fbwers/ and — ^rathei less conspicuously — gave them 
their consent to enter the Order. Kings are sometimes 
recorded to have granted boons to their queens, usually 
to mark their joy at the birth of a son ^ There were 
husbands like Bimbi^ra“ and a brahmin convert* 
who were eager that their wives should participate m 
toe truth made known by Gotama. But human nature 
being what it is, there were some women who suffered 
because their husbands were blatantly selfish, imre- 
generate creatures, like the Niggardly Kosiya, whom 
perhaps no amount of moral in£tru£hon could have 
saved. He ordered his wife to cook only one cake a 
secret, for him to eat alone and in secret^ and 
made no provision for her sustenance. There were 
husbands who hid their selfishness under the cloak of 
abandoning their wives and entering the Order 
of Almsmen.® Doubtless many of them might have 
echoed the words ascribed to the Blessed One in the 
Cariya Pitaka,® 

“ ’Tw»s not through hatred of my children eaeet, 

TVaa not through hatred of my queen, Maddi, 

Thialler of hearts — ^not that I loved them less, 

But Buddhahood more, that I renounced them all ” 

That such words could be ascribed to Gotama is an 
eicanmle of the lengtl^ to which monkish diitortion 
could be carried, for it is the talk of those who feel 
themselves incapable of adequately facing a life rayed 
through with the normal affedhons. 

Many husbands might have echoed the words of 
NSgasena m the paragraph leading up to the citation 
of Uus verse, amplifying the reasons which might have 
redhrained him from making this renunaation; for few 
would have subscribed to me beftowal of Vessantara's 

* Dhp Cmy on verses 21-23 ® Jztaka, 6 

* Therlg^ths, In * Dialogues, vol 1 , p 135 

® Tbera^thS, vui ; TiierlgStlia, xlr 

” Canya Fitaka, 1., 9, 53 ; &is whole ^ly u given m Milindapafiha, 
ir , 8, ro 
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Grief at a wife’s death is not a phenomenon which 
would have been of much intereOT to the recorders. 
They would have regarded it as a natural and normal 
reaftion of those who, living in the world, were bound 
by a mighty fetter; but from their point of view they 
would have deplored it as denoting a wrong and 
muddled apprehension of reality. Its very common- 
ness as a ^and of human experience made it perhaps 
inappropriate to record. Hence it is not surprising 
that records of the gnef of only three husbands have 
been included in this literature. Harita’s' survives, 
as his reason for joining the almsmen; and Pasgnadi’s® 
and Mun^a’s® because they were famous kings. 
Events of Pasenadi’s reign are often chronicled; hence 
It IS only to be expefted that his lament for his queen 
Mallika, beloved too by all his subjedts, should also be 
inserted. 

A wife’s grief at her husband’s death would naturally 
pass almost unrecorded, and little trace of it survives.'* 

The queftion of the remarriage of women who were 
not widows IS one for which there is but meagre 
evidence; but the pieces that exidt are diredl and 
important. There is no indication in the tmets that 
the cases which they describe were m fo<ft isolated, 
Two appear to have been cases of aftual remarriage, 
two others of possible remarriage. IsidlsI,® who has 
been so often referred to, married one husband after 
another. From the lack of contemporary comment 
on her conduft, it may be concluded that she was 
adbng in conformity with public opinion radier than 
in opposition to it; that she was not adoptmg a course 
which was in any way unusual; and that in all proba- 


‘ Them^tiba, rsix. * Ang , ni , S7* 

» Ahg , m , <7 ff Wits Davids, C.H I , vd J , p 189, pamts out 
that Muada and hia queen Bhadda aie poft-canonical, having begun 


to reign about 40 a B . . , e.. 

* PaacSTd moutned for neail7 all her dead relatives, not only for 


her husband 

' Therl^thS, Izsii. 
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bility there were other women who married again, 
but who were perhaps more fortunate in finding happi- 
ness with the second husband. The other rases bear 
out this interpretation. For example, the Dhamma- 
pada Commentary, in the sequel which it intro^ccs 
to the ftory of KanS.' says that when her husband 
married another wife, she was taken as a daughter by 
the King, and later married by him to a great noble. 
A ^vatthi woman “visited her own people’s nom«^ 
and they wanted to take her from her husband and 
marry her to someone else whom she did not ^ like. 
This clause reads also as if there were no religious or 
social ob^aclcs to be overcome in being remarried, 
but as if it were a ftep that could quite easily be taken 
without raising any scandal. So also does a pass^e 
in the Jatakas.® An old squire who had a young wife, 
thinking of the days when he would be no more, is 
described as saying that as soon as he is dead, this 
girl, his wife, being so young will marry heaven knows 
whom, and spend all his money instead of handing it 
over to his son and heir. The dimness that other- 
wise shrouds this topic cannot be taken to mean 
that remarriage did not occur; and various reasons 
imght be adduced to account for the sparseness of the 
data. In the fir^l place, the texts were written down 
later than the events which they purport to record. 
In the interval much concerning the lives of women 
may have been forgotten. Men were the repositories 
of learning, of Tories and legends, and the task^ of 
repeating the material to the monks for incorjporation 
into the texts which they were editing would fall mainly, 
if not entirely, to men. Th^ would tend tt) remember 
chiefly events and cu^ms concerning themselves, 
and to let those concerning their women-folk fall into 
oblivion. But neither the laymen nor the monks could 
totally ignore the worth that some of the women 

‘ Dhp Cnqr. onveneSa. CJT. above, p 38. 

® Majjhima, u., 100. * Jstaka, 39. 
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forced them to see in them. The survival of VagiiS’s 
verse, ^ which discusses a topic of such fundamental 
importance as satta (a concrete living entity), as op- 
posed to the notion of anatta (not-self) — ^reveals the 
faft that, even if the monks disliked it, they recognised 
that competence and talent were to be found among 
women; and therefore they could not &il to chronicle 
some records of them. 

Secondly, the monks, m selefting their material, 
would tend to suppress as unimportant and uninterefl- 
ing, and possibly also as unedifymg, many of the details 
handed on to them concerning the rules and regula- 
tions governing a woman’s life. Probably their 
hiffoncal sense was very weak, and they would not 
feel themselves called upon to introduce stories of the 
paft into documents written down for the firft time m 
days when the position of women — compared with 
Its former approximation to equality with men — was 
suffering a noticeable decline. 

Hence the mention of these four references to re- 
marriage, but of no more than four, suggests that in 
all probability the texts are the outcome of monkish 
elimination. Yet, over and above this, the opening 
of the Order to women muff have affed as a partis 
preventive to remarriage Several women are re- 
corded to have left the world when their husbands 
did,® but even the flrongly religious temperament of 
the Eafl could not have impelled all virtual widows 
into the Order, and it does not seem impossible that 
some should have found relief from their loneliness 
and burden of responsibihties in remarriage. 

On the occurrence and frequency of divorce much 
the same line of criticism should be brought to bear 
as on the occurrence and frequency of remarriage. 
There can be no doubt that divorce was permissible 
if either party were found guilty of adultery or un- 
faithfulness. These were the only grounds on which 
* Thengatba Appended lo. ® 
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allowed to divorce her husband. ' He, 
fOTi*4e, o&er hand, might put away his vdfe if she wMe 
)?barxi^^^ ;^d apparendy if he found her uncon^nial, 
'is ^own' by IsidSsrs case.® But since this is the 
Votjy'TCcord of a divorce which was adbially accom- 
■ pl^lied and not simply contemplated, the queiStion of 
how ofbm the measure was taken is unanswerable, 

I and one on which the records of remarriage throw 
no light. Had these been more plentiful, some might 
also have constituted records of divorce. 

. , ^'There is nothing in the decrees attributed to Gotama 
‘ at all comparable to Manu’s — namely, that a wife may 
be ihvorced at once if she is (hsobedient or quarrelsome.® 
’Since women in BuddhiSt lands have never been re- 
, garded as beaSts of burden, they did not run the risk 
rdF being put away because they were bad workers. 
Further, nothing is said of the supersession of sick 
. mves.* As marriage received no legal or religious 
''^£iion, so divorce was settled entirely by the parties 
> concern^. 


The compendium of BuddhiSt morality consists of 
,fhye main precepts {Sid)-, abstinence from deShru£tion 
life, abstinence from taking what is not given, ab> 
'Sanenoe from unchafrity, abfrinence from spe^ting 
;falMly, abfrinence from the occasion or place ot Uhand) 
^ 'dtinlung intoxicatuig liquors. It is the third of these, 
^^adult^, which concerns us here. According to 
'..Tachibana® there is not enough material to con&ruft 
r'‘,aiiy concrete idea of its position in the Buddhift code 
/.of ethics, or of its prevalence during tiie Buddhift 
<:i age. From the evidence that there is, it seems to me 
■ '■^deniable that Gotama had very definite views on 
* ' < ' * 

P* 35^* * Theji^gatibB, hadi. 

it., 8i : “The qnsnelsome ■wife may be sapeneded 

' > > ; Mann, ix., 8i: “ A ddc ■wife ... may be sapeneded (only') 
with h«:dwn consent.’,’ 
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charity, and that he laid much Areas on the virtue of 
continence. 

In the BuddhiA Dhamma, the ideal of self-tammg, 
to be attained by efibrl^ energy and endeavour, is made 
vitally important. 

“ If one man conquer in battle a thousand times 
thousand men, and if another conquers himself, 
he is the great^ of the conquerors. 

“One’s own self {atta) conquered is better 
than all other people, not even a deva, a Gandh- 
arva, not MSra with Brahman could change 
into defeat the wAory of a man who has 
conquered himself, and always lives under 
rcAraint’’* 

This IS the kcyAone of the arch of BuddhiA ethics. 
The ideal is that a man should so tame his own mind 
that, with reference to chaAity, he should have the 
modier-mind the siAer-mind and the daughter-mind* 
towards all women who were not his wife, regarding 
them as his mothers, siAers or dai^hters (according to 
their age). Adultery is spoken or as one of the four 
vices of conduA which bring a man to ruin;® either 
because a man, innocent but in suspicious circum- 
Aances, may have the sins of the adulterer fathered upon 
him, as the Commentary points out; or because he 
anally “ goes to women dear as life to other men 
In a saying attributed to Gotama, it is fitted into its 
place among the other hemous crimes, the avoidanw 
of which conAitutes BuddhiA morality in its moA 
fundamental and far-reachmg aspeAs; 

“ Slaughter of life, thcfti lying, adultery— 

To these no word of praise the wise award 


1 Dhammapada, verses 105-105 

* Sainy Nik , XXXV , >11 , 3 f § ( 4 ) 

® Dialogues, m , 184 

* IM , i 8 z, repeatM Ang,, ii , yr. 
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Such strong opinions as these, expressed in the 
Vinaya of the Houseman, muft be given their due worth 
V in eftimating Gotama’s views of chaftity, and muA not 
be negle^a as if they expressed a mere passing fancy. 
They were the basis on which Buddhift morali^ was 
raised, and are conftantly stressed everywhere in the 
Suttas^ and not only in the Sigaldvadasutta. This 
is the only Sutta exclusively concerned with the relations 
of the householder to those about him, and hence all 
that has been preserved in it no doubt approximates 
closely to the real view of Gotama. Two other Suttas 
deal partially with the duties of the layman, and, in 
the Dhammikasutta, Gotama speaks openly to Dham- 
mika, one of his followers at the Jetavana, about the 
householder’s life. His censure is severe and plain: 

“Let the wise man avoid an uncha^e life as 
a burning heap of coals; not being able to live 
a life of chastity, let him not transgress with 
another man’s wife.”* 

A little later the five sllas are repeated; and although 
they were all framed in the ne^tive, they were none 
the less binding; and “ Let us abftain from adultery"® 
might equally well have run “ Let us be faithful” It 
was said that “ Purity in works is to abstain from 
adultery,”* while the higheft blessing was “ Penance 
and charity, discernment of the Noble Truths and the 
realisation of Nirvana.”® But “ intercourse with 
another’s wife, this is amagandha (what defiles one),”® 
and brings the offender, after the body’s dissolution, 
to a 4late of woe and misery or to purgatory; but he 
who refrains will pass to a happy ftate or to heaven,'^ 

These Aatements, with their juxtaposition of ad- 
herence to the Dhamma and to chastity, enshrine no 

* As t.g^ Majjhima, i., 286 ; Dialogues, iii., ^o, passim. 
Stttta-Nij^ta, 395 ; S.B E jX. ® Dialogues, iii., p. 74. 
Ang., 1., 271 ff. « SuttarNipata, 267. 

I6id., 242 , lit. smells of the raw. , ’ Majjhima, i., 313 fiT 
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lukewarm disapproval, but a whole-hearted convidtion 
of the difference between right and wrong. It is 
said that because of pleasure — always inexcusable to 
the monkish mind — ^men become burglars, robbers, 
brigands, highwaymen and adulterers.^ 

The enormity of the offence is insi^ed upon again 
and again in the Anguttara. As an outcome of ig- 
norance (one of the “ bonds ”®) it is ranked with 
murder, theft and lymg, leading to sorrow and pain. 
It denotes a falling v/rsy fiom morality,’ and is a deed 
done by a bad man,^ for which he, and similarly one 
who in^igates another to perpetrate such condudt, 
may go to hell.® An inAigator is, if anything, looked 
upon as even worse than one who actually does the deed 
on his own initiative.® 

The abhorrence in which the offence was held by 
Gotama, and its vileness in his sight, was further 
recorded in two examples of his clairvo}rance,’ of which 
he made use to in^ru£I the people. 

“ I saw a man sunt np to lus head in a dung-pit 
That being, brethren, was an adulterer in this vciy Rljagaha 

" . . . . I saw a woman going through the air Vultures and 
crows and falcons were iljmig after her, teormg her, pulling her 
to pieces, while she uttered cries of diAress 
That woman was on adulteress in this very KEjagoha ” 

/ 

According to Nagasena,® the rulers, Kshatriyas of 
old effablished this decree; “Whosoever commits 
adultery . . . shall be liable to be fined or beaten or 
mutilated or broken® or executed,” equally with the 
thief, the liar, the dacoit, the highwayman, the cheat 
and the swindler 

* Majjhima, i , 87. . ’ Ang , 1 , 193 ff 

® Ang , 1 , 268 * Ang., n , 2x7 

* Ang., II , 253 “ Ang , 11., 2x7 

'' Sam7 Nik , ux , 2, xi (i) ; xix , 2, 13 (3) 

® MihndapaSha, iv , 8, 28 

* Biettaiia, have the aims and legs broken. 
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Substantiation of these punishments is revealed by 
a jatakaj^ where it is said that, on account of such 
conduft, a certain queen d^ervcd death, imprisonment^ 
mutilation or cleaving asunder. She escaped these 
fearful fetes, but ^vas deposed from her position as 
queen-consort. Thus apparently a man might avenge 
himself upon his wife by putting her to death, if he 
discovered that she had committed adultery. There is 
an account of a certain woman, an adulteress, the wife 
of a member of the Licchavi clan, who thus laid herself 
open to death at her husband’s hands.® He declared 
that he would do her an ill and would kill her. But 
before doing so he called together a special meeting 
of the Licchavis to sandlion this adl, so that th^ should 
not judge him afterwards. They are recorded to have 
said to him “ Take your right" The punishment was 
therefore prmosed by the husband and supported by 
the State. The ftory affords ftrong evidence againft 
the presumption that Buddhift influence mitigated 
seventy agamft the woman.® 

It was severe againft the man too: 

“Four things does a reckless man gain who 
covets his neighbour’s wife, demerit, an uncom- 
fortable bed, thirdly pimishment, and lastly hell. 

“ There is demerit, and the evil way (to hell), 
there is the short pleasure of the frightened in the 
arms of the frightened, and the king imposes 
h«tvy punishment; therefore let no man think of 
his neighbour's wife."^ 

a 536- * V., w., pp. 225, 226. 

.Multety (Buddlufl),” E Jl.E., vM. 1. ty. Macdondland 
Mith, he. ei/., vol. i„ pp. 396, 479 “ Adnlteiy was ususEy legarded 

among Atjian peoples as a senons offence againff die hnsbmd of die 
womw afleasd/’ p. 396. No Vedict&tgires us die rule well known 
*** fcdo-Giraaiuc peoples, dial the adulterer taken in die aft 
be nded widi impnm^, diongh the kter legal literature has 
ta^of dus nd^ p. 480. 

Dhp., 309, 310. 
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Gotama is said to have uttered these words in conneftion 
with Khema, the handsome man whom women loved, 
and who "was given to running artcr other men’s 
wives. In passing it might be noted that this phrase 
was uttcicd by Gotama in telling Bhaddiya of four 
of the consequences that will beset a man overcome 
by greed (Jobha') and delusion {ptoha).^ Khema was 
arrcllcd and brought for trial and judgment before the 
King, for adultery could be an oiFence against the 
State ns well as again^ the moral law. If other 
oifenders did not get o/F as lightly as he did — for he 
was not punished — what were the punishments gener- 
ally meted out by the King ? Possibly they were 
similar to those with which the queen in the Jataka 
^ory was threatened. 

There is too the pattern of the more ancient pall to 
guide us. AmongH the Hindus the punishments 
varied from being torn in pieces in a public place by a 
dog, down to milder forms, such as eating the minimum 
amount of food to keep body and soul together, and 
being fined according to the difference of caftc to 
whidi the two offenders in any given ease belonged. 
Buddhism, being antipathetic to the calic syllcm, could 
not use this graded form of punishment. But that the 
offence was considered to be a punishable one, although 
the penalty was not always inflifted, there is no doubt. 

In the Dhammapada Commentary® there is an 
account of a man who committed fornication with his 
female servant; the editor, in glaring and astonishing 
opposition to the whole of the teaching on this subjedt, 
IS apparently indifferent to the moral qualities of the 
adt. The man received no punishment but solely an 
admonition; the result of which was that both he and 
his wife, who in her jealousy had mutilated the servant 
woman by cutting off her nose and ears,'* gained the 

* Dbp. Cmy. on verses 309-310. ® Ang , ii , 191. 

* Dhp Cray, on verse 314 

* A pra&oc ibil in force at tbc present day among Hie Hindus. 
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same reward, namely Conversion. Had the man con- 
fessed his sin, his pardon would have been compre- 
bensible-r-on the assumption that confession wipes 
out the offence. But since it was the slave-woman 
who revealed these crimes, she was the cause of their 
Conversion— a faft which permits of no other explana- 
tion than that the moS: heinous of sins, if acknowledged, 
may be expiated. Nevertheless, potama’s treatment of 
these two cases was more curative than punishment, 
since it implies that subjeftive recognition of an offence 
is an essential element for spiritual regeneration : 
conscience,^ once aroused, can save a man, but external 
control can only deter him. Nor can this case be 
interpreted to mean that fornication was less of a sin 
than adultery, for there is a statement of no mild order 
attributed to Gotama, declaring that bodity unrighteous- 
ness consi^ in killing, ^te^ing and fornication. In 
faft it occurs twice, once in the Majjhima,® where 
Gotama is represented as being in conversation with 
some brahmins, and once in the Anguttara® where he 
is depidied as speakmg to Cunda, the son of a smith. 
On both occasions Gotama is made to say that a 
man transgresses in lufts {kSmestt mtcchacarty, having 
intercourse with girls under the charge of mother, 

^ There js no ezaft equivalent m Pali for conscience, consciousness 
of not bemgjour beft. Thcphiase tiiat comes ncarcit to it is sattndnye, 
nundfiilness Cf. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, BuddhtS Psyehologtcel 
Bthes, London, 1900, p. 16, note 3 . “ Salt entenng into and plunging 
dovm into the objeS: ofmought,” thenceforth possibly to guide thought 
as a kind of moral mentor, see tbtd , note i. See also ibid., p. ao, 
note T , Utrt, seme of shame. Hmbala, power of conscientiousness. 
Rtri often combmed with and contracted to ottappe, shrinking ba^ 
from domg wrong, based on dread — e g., hinttofpa, Majjhima, i., 
vjx, tram Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, “ con- 
scientions and scnmnloas.” The difierence between the inwardness 
and outwardness of the feehngs of shame and dread is well brought out 
at ^jjhnaa, 1 , 356, tarns. Lord Chalmers hmmS hott htriyati . .^. 

“s],ame&ced is he, inwardly ashamed . . . send- 
tive a he to reproaih from without— dreading reproach.” 

® Majjhima, i., 286. ® Ang., v., 263. 
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fether, brother, sifler or relations, or with one wearing 
the very garlands of betrothal,’^ no less than with one 
who has taken refuge in the Dhamma, or with one 
under the protefhon of a husband, a married woman.‘ 
Gotama goes on to say that not only will a good and 
righteous man after death be reborn into one of the 
happy states, but if he so desires he can here and now, 
by extirpating the Cankers (Ssava),^ enter on and abide 
in Deliverance of heart and mmd where no Cankers 
are.^ 

There are no documents from which to ascertain 
the extent of adultery under Buddhism, or what it did 
to decrease an abuse which appears to have been feirly 
prevalent and much deprecated. For that is the 
conclusion which we miKl draw if we rely for our 
necessarily rough judgment on the number of passages 
m the literature referrmg to it. These perhap form 
a not altogether untruftworthy guide, for it is “ out of 
the accidents of a conversation, as from the confused 
currents of life and affion (that) the ij^ical form of 
virtues and vices emerge in definite outline,"® and, we 
may add, their occurrence in more or less definable 
proportions. 

As Buddhism became more and more drenched in 
monkdom, so virtue became more and more extolled; 
the faft was chronicled that even if a woman were 
possessed of the powers of beauty, wealth, km and 
children, but not of virtue, her relations would not let 
her itay in the femily, but would cause her overthrow; 
and, according to the Commentary saying, “ she has 
transgressed beyond all bounds,” they would take her 
by the neck and throw her out.® Virtue, hrahmacar^a, 

1 Meaning also a courtesan 

® Cy.V ,in , 139 for this and see below, p 73 

® Cankers, Drugs or Intoxicants. On difficult of translating this 
term see Compendtutn, p 227 

* Majjhima, 1., 289. 

“ Pater, Plato and Platmtstn, librai7 edition, 1917, p 162. 

® Samy. Nik , XXXVII , lu , § 30 
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in the eyes of the monks lo5l its original meaning of the 
good lire itself, and came to bear the reStnftcd meaning 
of chaftity. Hence for them a virtuous wife was 
identical with a chaile wife. But until they imposed 
their interpretation on the popular point of view, 
a virtuous wife was considered to be one who led the 
good life, narrowed though this might be to one who 
followed it in ^rifl: compliance with the diflates of the 
husband. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Thb Widow*^ 


T he extreme paucity of references to widows in 
Buddhi^ literature hampers any attempt to give 
an account of the ftate of widowhood during the first 
centuries. There is fer less material here than there 
IS for any of the other Aates of womanhood. Yet, 
a &irly complete general pidhire of the Buddhiit 
widow may be drawn from the material that theie is, 
if It lie judged by what is known of the social outlook 
during the days of primitive Buddhism; and from what 
there is not, if the silence here be cornered with the 
records that survive from sedts prior to Buddhism and 
contemporaneous with it. 

Viewed in the light of what evidence there is, widow- 
burning, so far as can be ascertained, was not pradbsed; 
and what was of perhaps more importance Still to the 
widow, her State was not accompanied by any of the 
hardships which sometimes charadterised it among 
various of the other Aryan peoples.® She suffered no 
moral degradation as a consequence of her husband s 
decease. Her life of course was changed, but there 
was no ensuing alteration in her social fratus. It had 
not to be advertised by any such signs as shavmg the 
head,® and the relinquishment or the wearmg of 


1 FtdhmS, a widow i S., i., 170, corresponds to the Vedic 
as “ the desc^te one ’ See Macdonell and Keith, F tatc Iniex^ 
Names and SubjeSs, 11 , *99, ftom die root vtihu, londy, mdbara. 


separated. 

* Cy C H I , vol 1., p 29* , 

» Cf. Mahapaiapati, who did not cnt off her hair because n^owcd, 
bat because she sought entiy into the Order ^ ThttJg3thB Cmy on 
b These are some of the signs of the widowhood among the 
Hindus 
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jewelry and coloured ajyarel. Her behaviour had not 
to proaaim her ^late, reffciling it by any such aufterities 
as habitual frugality in eating, facing at specific times, 
and sleeping on mats on the floor. She did not have 
to absent herself from domeftic ceremonies, for Bud- 
dhism was not swamped by that mass of ritual attending 
birth, naming, marriage and death, which in Hinduism 
demanded the absence of inauspicious omens, events 
and creatures, including the widow, for their true 
and full performance, or indeed for their performance 
at all. These negative liberties, compared with what 
she might have had to suffer had she belonged to 
another community, are sufficient to show that she was 
not degraded by her bereavement in the eyes of her 
society, as weie the brahmin widows. She was ^lill 
r^arded as a rational human being with a right to 
maintain her recognised position in the social ilrudture, 
and was branded by no stigma. Her involuntary 
entry into the class of widows did not convert her into 
an o^eft thought to be “ impure or “ untouchable,” 
nor did she become a dreaded creature of ill-omen. 
Such notions were outside the rational trend of Bud- 
dhifl thought. 

Yet her State was doubtless incomplete — a notion 
brought out by the use of the word aaatha, meaning 
unprotefted, destitute, sometimes used for widows. 
Jlven when vddowed she might, however, be protested 
by W mother, by her father, by her parents, by her 
oromer, by her siSter, by her clan or by the Dhamma;^ 
or, if she went into the Order, fay an elder almswoman. 

Y*f in , p. 139. The two ]a£l of the ten kinds of women to be 
™ ^ — which the Cmy. explains as 

g one adorned with a ^Irmg of gailanas- — t e., 

““Mgeable woman or a courtesan — and the sapandandS, a certam 
Qr ^ Woman the use of whom renders a person hable to punishment. 

8 » v.» 266, 267, where the woman protedsd by parents and by 
Hi..-. sassSmikS, a woman havmg a hnsba^, is inserted. 

^ mulag^apankkktUS is sn^htuted for sSrakkhS. Cf. Maiihima, 

1.. 286, and see above, p. 70. 
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Hcncc this word apparently means to be without 
a husband, and is applicable equally to widows and to 
unmarried women. Congruent with this description 
is the plea of a Tvoman whose husband had been taken 
prisoner, and who went weeping to the King’s palace 
begging for something wherewith to be covered^ 
Rcjefting the clothes offered her by roj*al command, 
she said that what she wanted was not clothes but 
a husband, and she declared to the King “ a husband 
is a woman’s real covering, and she that lacks a husband 
goes bare and naked indc^.” The Commcntaiy goes 
on to say that in order to enforce this truth the follow- 
ing Sutta should be recited: 

“ . . . . Bare and naked is a woman seen 
Who, having brothers ten, }ct lacks a mate.”* 

Barc and naked perhaps, but not despicable. 

Nevertheless, the view is set forth in the lait Jataka 
that widowhood might be fraught with cruelty and 
hardships and dissatisfiifhon.® A certain woman who 
feared that she was to be virtually widowed declared 
that she too would put on the yellow robe and follow 
her husband through all the ob^cles and dangers of 
the fore£l-life, rather than be harried by the meaneA, 
eat of leavings, be knocked down and roughly handled 
by men while all dtand round and ^lare, rather than 
have her sons ilruck, radier than hear ceaseless unkind 
speeches from brother and friend. If this were indeed 
the widow’s normal fate, then no wonder she groaned 
and groaned ag^ain, “ O terrible is widowhood ” But 
tins ilory cannot be taken as a criterion of the widow’s 
position in the earlier days of Buddhism, because it 
was written down when women were again deposed 
from Aeir temporarily improved landing. Then 

* Tstaka Cmy on 67 , , , 

- Cf. Jitaka, 547, “ a widow laay haw brothers ten, yet is a naxea 

thmg" 

» JJtaka, 547. 
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nota liVing dfealih, like that led by so mafty 
^jpfii i.?nindoTO, buti on the contrary, certain new 
'int^eas’ -might be -brought to it. H she did not 
i'iy&rry/' as- seems to have been possible but not at 
lie choice was open to her of entering the 
‘ Oidd: of-Almswomen, or, it she did not feel too forlorn 
i'and, iihprote&ed to desire to take this ^ep, then she 
^"irnght condnue in a life which was not destitute of 
and sometimes of position. For if she re- 
mained at home, there is evidence to show that a vddow 
-^c^d certainly manage the property after her husband 
rvm dead ana gone,^ and also that she could alrno^ 
.‘-(xhainly inherit her husband’s riches. 

Several passages in the Therl^tha and the Q>m- 
^mentary and other books show that the wealth was 
not necessarily left to the male relatives, but could 
.pass into female hands to be held by them.® For trith 
‘,Ae inheriting of property naturally goes the holding 
hf property and responsibility for its management; 
jUis w^d be the widow’s duty if she were the in- 
! heritor. Although there ate no cases in the TherigSthS 
-'Commentary of an a^al widow inheriting her hus- 
band’s fortune, such a cuAom acquires the aspe£b of 
i_,ptobability amounting almost to certainty ; firit, because 
.iC^was unlikely that any opprobrium was attached to 
‘‘•^‘ftate of widowhood; and, secondly, because there is 
I'on'record the case of the proposed inheritance of riches 
by' • Dhammadinna, a virtual widow.^ When her 
miisband renounced the world he offered her as much 
; w^th as she required, and although she did not accept 
.•it^,the faft that she could have done so had she been 


. J* Manv, iz., 65 ; “In the sacied texts which lefer to 
the appiwtinent (of TOdows) u nowhere menttoned, nor 
rematriage of widows ptescribed m the rales oanceming 



see 
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so minded, gives a clue to the inclusion of widows 
among the lawful inheritors. 

It IS not clear whether the fortune that Sona^ handed 
over to her sons after her husband had renounced the 
world was her own, of which she had been in pos- 
session for some time, or whether she had only 
recently acquired it as the result of her husband’s 
secession. Either interpretation appears to be 
possible.’^ 

Had It been widows only, or mainly, who sought 
the safe shelter of the religious life, it might have been 
supposed that their life was openly dogged by scorn 
and unkindness, a tide which it would have been useless 
for them to try to item since they too would have shared 
in the belief that they deserved the misery and the 
treatment they received. But the Order vnts also open 
to the wealthy and the successful, who had at thdr 
command all the materials and aids for worldly happi- 
ness. There is ample evidence to show that it was 
freely sought by many in the full flush of prosperity; 
but no more evidence to show that women joined more 
readily in their widowhood because their neighbours 
and children abused them, than there is to show that 
in their wifehood their husbands ill-treated them, or 
that in their girlhood their parents neglected them and 
wilfully cramped their activities, thus projecting them 
into the Order. They <Kd not join because of me exi- 
gencies of ^tus, but because of individual conditions. 
From the survival of three records® of widows who 
joined the Order, it may be inferred that others, un- 
recorded and forgotten, did likewise. It provided 
them with a means of beginning a new kind of hie in 
order to forget the joys that had held the germs of the 

^ lift/ on ^lr. 

® Apparendy Hindu widows succeeded to husband’s proper^ on 
&]Jure of descendants. B^JS. art. “Inhentance {Hmdu},” 
Tol vu , p 308 

® Th^I^d^, XTii , ilvn , Iv. 
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sorrows which had matured in the old. To some 
women, entry into the Order muft have been a welcome 
alternative to Slaying in the world and treading out 
a round where they would be conSlantly reminded of 
ail that they were yearning for and missing. For one 
course appears to have been barred to diem: to go 
completely out of the world by burning themselves at 
their husbands’ cremation; and another, remarriage, 
was difficult in the extreme. 

Since the texts are almoSl silent on the queSlion of 
widow-remarriage, it is to be concluded that, if it 
exiSled at all, it formed the great exception rather than 
ffie common rule. There are but two references to 
it. Neither relates to an adual case of a widow- 


remairiage, but to an hypothetical one, for in neither 
case was the woman in fefl: widowed. One Slory tells 
how NakulamSta^ sought to disabuse her sick husband’s 
nund of any fears of her remarrying after he was dead. 
Although she did not speak of it with bated breath as 
ffiough it were a shocking idea to contemplate, Hill 
it is incorporated in a liH of other things she might 
conceivabfy do, all of which would be obviously dis- 
graceful. These include neglect to feed the children 
and maintain the household; lack of desire to see the 
Blessed One and the Community of Almsmen ; inunoral- 
loss of inner peace and loss of HeadfaHness in the 
^"d the doHrine and discipline. 

The other reference is unsatisfaHory as evidence.^ 
rt IS a late one, for it occurs in the Jatakas. It again 
relates to a line of conduH which a woman suggeHed 
she could take if she were widowed. Her husbanc^ 
son and brother were all imprisoned, and the King out 
ot mercy towards her said that he would free the one 
chose. She replied, “ If I live I can get 
anomer husband and another son; but as my parents 
are dead, I can never get another brother,” and she 
asked thacthe life of her brother might be spared. 

295 ff. s Jatala Cmy. on 67. 
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this scaraty of data, show that widow-remar- 
riage, if permissible — as the above Tories indicate — was 
very seldom resorted to ? A glimmer of light is 
thiown here by a passage in the Samyutta l^kSya, 
bearing the curious title “ Of many Daughters ” 
{BahndJiitt)?- The gift of the Sutta is that the friar 
(lamana) is a happy man because he is not responsible 
for his seven daughteis, all widows, with one child, 
or pel haps two, whom they would be likely to send 
cadging for food to him, their grandfethei, if he were 
not a holy man. Although they evidently found it 
hard to make both ends meet, none of them seem to 
have contemplated the possibility of remarriage to 
alleviate her ftruggle for ^ftence. 

In the absence of fuither documentary evidence, we 
can only fall back on the suppositions put forward to 
account for the sparseness of the evidence for the re- 
marriage of women who were not widows. In addition, 
a cause grounded in the times themselves may be 
found m the small proportion of child-marriages. 
The diftressing ftate of girl-childien, the partners of 
such bonds, often widows before having attained the 
age of puberty, was therefore not a condition likely 
to arise conftantly, and burn itself upon Gotama’s 
notice. The only exiftmg records of what he is 
reported to have said forbid the ordination of girls, 
married or unmarried, who are twelve years old or less 
than twelve years old.® But even had child-widows 
formed a large part of the population, and even if it 
had been clear that they were allowed to remarry, 
without independent evidence it would not be safe 
to ass uTne that adult widows were also able to remarry. 
Yet there is some evidence for this, although it is 
indireft. There was no proscription on remarriage in 
the Vedic texts, and in some cases the widow married 
her husband’s younger brother.® We may therefore 

» Samy NiL ,vu.,i,§ lo. » V.,iT.,pp 329-330- 

* KeitJi, FeJte Index of Names and SnfyeSs, i., 476 ff. 
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surnuse that it continued through the Epic period into 

Buddhift days' . , 

The development of the prohibition of •widow- 
remarriage corroborates this view; for it began later 
among the moft orthodox and the moft high-caste 
brahmins, those to whom in faft, with Manu as their 
law-book, Buddhism was moit antagoniftic. It be^n 
tentatively, not definitely forbidding remarriage, but 
encouraging a widow, for the sake of her future hajyi- 
ness, to live a life of chaftity and celibacy until her 

death.‘ , , 

A course definitely barred to widows for ending their 
widowhood was that of burning on their husband s 
fiineral-pyre (satii from the verbal root meaning what 
is real, good, true, virtuous). From the complete 
silence of the Buddhift books on this subject, it may be 
concluded that if it existed at all, this “ hideous cuftom 
was extremely inconspicuous.® There is no evidence 
to show that it existed in Vedic days. Therefore it 
was not one of the praftices which Gotama had to 
combat. Had it obtained, he would almoft certainly 
have protend, and denunciations of this pradtice 
would have been included in his condemnation of other 
sacrifices. For a teaching which was opposed to 
offerings and sacrifices and to the taking of life, 
whether one’s own or another’s, whether on one’s own 
initiative or on that of another, could not have failed 
to challenge this transgression of the moral law of 
abstaining from killing, or to have risen in revolt 
agamSt this demand of a great human sacrifice. Where 
the texts decry sacrifices and other brahmanical 
pradtices this could not have been ignored. Hence 
silence can only imply the virtual absence of this 

custom. 

' Wintemitz, Die Fruu tn den Indisehtn Religmen, vd. i., p. 93. 

* Ibid., pp. 94, 95. 

® Ibid , pp. 70-84. There is the etideoce of Diodoras and Strabo 
&r widow-bnmmg having occurred m 316 b.c. 
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A great deal has been irntten on the widow’s self- 
immolation, compulsory or voluntary, on her husband’s 
funeral-pyre; and it may be as well shortly to recapitu- 
late here some of the chief conclusions drawn. It 
seems quite clear that widow-burning is an ancient 
cuAom among various peoples, that it was widely 
diAributed and that India was not unique in pra6hsing 
it, and only did so to a limited extent. As moA 
primitive peoples have a surplus of females over males, 
pressure might be put upon widows to remove them- 
selves in order to eliminate the superfluous women. 
This was followed later by the belief that they were 
unclean creatures, widowed as a result of a sin that 
had overtaken them in a previous exigence. By the 
time that these primitive peoples had become civilised 
and settled, and were leading a sedentaiy life in India, 
the balance of the sexes adjusted itself. Hence the 
insistence on satt decreased, and until it was revived 
centuries later,* it almoSl completely died down. 

Weftermar^* suggeSls tha^ smee moft races believe 
in some form of survival, and since among many a wife 
is regarded as the exclusive property of her husband, 
she IS not allowed to survive him here, for he may 
want her in the other world where he is g^ne. In 
Edition to this, the blood-sacrifice of the wife, and the 
disposal of other near and important possessions in 
the funerary rites of the dead man are regarded by 
some primitive peoples as salutary for the deceased as 
well as for the living; for if the dead are contented and 
appeased they will not reappear in ghoftly gfuise to 
frighten their surviving relatives. But as Tylor 
sugge^s, with mafterly acumen based on internd 
evidence, the Vedas in this matter are a proteft and 


* Weitermarck, HUiitr) ef Human Mamage, Jth ed , vol.i , ? 3 r 7 ' 
420. Ongtu and Deoelefment of Mural Ideas, vol i , p 474 , ^ylon 
Pnmitu>eCultnre,vdl i,p 4^7 , C/. Wintemitz, Ar. «/.. p 56- 
» Weflennarcl, HiBery of Human Mamnge, jUi ed , vol 1., p. 3 19 - 
® Hid 
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a reform,^ transforming reality into a symbol.® Accord- 
ing to this thcotjr widow-buming was not sanftioned 
by the Vedic religion, either in Samhitas, or in Brah- 
manas, ot in the ritual books; and widows did not 
immolate themselves on their husband’s funeral-pyre, 
according to the cuftom which doubtless exifted, 
although never as the general rule even in pre-Vcdic 
times.® Instead of an aftual burning, it was probably 
imal for them to go through a symbolical burning to 
signify that they too were putting the old life from 
them. 

Keith^ gives the following description of the funeral 
ntes which obtained during die Vedic age: “ The dead 
was then laid on the funeral-pyre in the midfr of three 
fires produced by manipulation from the sacred fires 
maintamed by him, if he did so maintain them. Then 
the wife of the dead man is placed beside him, but taken 
away with the words (RV., x., 1 8 , 8) : 


“ ‘ Arise 0 woman to the world of the living, 
departed is the life of him with whom thou Iiefr; 
to marriage here thou hail attained with him as^ 
husband who graspeth thy hand.’ 


It IS drar that the husband’s brother, or some other 
~-a pupil or aged servant, according to Afvalapna 
a, 1 8 )— mufr be meant who takes her in wedlock." 
Wmternitz,* after giring the same quotation, goes 
on to say: “Wahrscheinlich fand diese Zeremonie 
ursprungUch ftatt, wcnn die Frau ihren erften Gatten 


> i.,p 467. 

I S "Urtemite, he. at , p. 57. “ Aber mdem er (der Pneiter) 
S , ^ : Vedide ihr Nachkommenschaft und Richtum iur anf 
^ M aujleich an dass ae rnir earn Schttn, nnr in Form 
Handlunj, dem Gatten in Jenseits zn folgeil nch 

|Wm^t!;(ina]ettet) 

PP Pitbiepi} if tie Fedas end Vpmsiads, 

* WintermtZjikf.ft/ - 57. 
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kcincn Sohn gcboren hatte, und sogleich dem Schwager 
die Hand zu einem neuen Bunde rcichcn musAe. 
Die Ritualtexte tibcrhcfern den Branch, ohne die 
Schwagerehe zu erwahnen, bloss als cine symbolische 
Handlung, die cin tatsachhchcs Mitsterben der Witwe 
ausschlicsA.” 

This symbolical a^lion should be regarded, then, as 
a survival of an ancient custom which w^s probably 
social and religious in its origins,^ and in which the 
devotion of the woman to the man was among the root 
ideas.° 1 1 might be taken as an example of Durkheim’s 
theory that the i cligious pradticcs of a people depend 
upon then social conAitution. Among the BuddhiAs, 
in consequence of the greater independence of the 
women, there was not so much as this symbolical 
burning, which would indeed have been incompatible 
with their negative attitude towards rites. 

In view of me available evidence it may be concluded 
that the position of women in BuddhiA India was more 
enviable and more honourable than it had been in pre- 
BuddhiA days. Daughters and widows were no 
longer regarded with such undisguised despair and 
contumely. On the contrary, both they and wives 
commanded more respeA and ranked as individuals. 
They enjoyed more independence, and a wider liberty 
to guide and follow their own lives. 

* Schrader, Init-Gtmante CuShm, ta PreitSonc yts/ifuitia of 
the Aryan Peoples, English tnins , London, 1890, p. 391. 

^ Coomatas^vamy, San, Soaolagtcal Peaiew, 1912, 
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A mong the better classes in Buddhi^ Indian 
society, the great majority of women were sup- 
ported by children, husband, or father. They did not 
do much, if any, work bejrond their household tasks 
as mother, wife, or daughter. But among the poorer 
people the case was different, and there are various 
records which refer to self-supporting women who 
were engaged in a trade or a profession. 

It is sud, for example, that a certain woman was the 
keeper of a paddy-field; and she gathered and parched 
the heads of rice, doing the work herself.*^ Another 
is described as watching the cotton-fields,® where she 
used sometimes to spin fine thread from the clean 


are nuide to the same woman, Kill, who was engaged 
in diis occupation,* although no mention is made of 
any wage she might have received. She evidently had 
at heart the welfare of those who came to meditate in 
the chamel-field, for she proidded them with objefts 
suitable for the contemplation of Impermanence. 

^ A spirited description of a woman acrobat occurs 
in the Dhammapada Commentary.® Although it is 
me only reference to a woman who earned her liveli- 
hood by such arts, it is illuminating. For it is probable 


ttom in order to while away the time. 

Women also appear to have been capable of fundion- 
; as keepers of the burning-grounds. Two references 


4 ® Jstaka, 546 

Thera^to Cmy, on cuuvl., Dhp Cmy. on verses 
ASU IS not to be confused with the slave-woman of the 
mentioned below. 

Dhp. Gny. on ver» 348. 


® liul. 
7-8. This 
same name 
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that some of the five hundred tumblers with whom she 
was, were also women. They used annually or twice 
a year to “ visit Sajagaha, and give perfiarmances for 
seven days before the King. . . . One day a certain 
female tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults 
thereon, and balancing herself on the tip of the pole, 
danced and sang as she trod the air.” A son of a great 
merchant fell in love with her, but her lather wotild 
not give his daughter for money, and sugge^ed that 
the^ youth should travel about with them. The people 
delighted in these acrobatic performances, and “ ^ood 
on beds piled on beds ” m order to obtain a good view. 
They tossed up gifts to the tumblers, who also earned 
“ much gold and money.” 

Such were, perhaps, the more unusual wa^ in which 
women supported themselves. Far more numerous 
' were dome^ic female slaves, born to this Status of other 
domestic slaves, like Funna, in the household of 
Anlthapindika.^ They formed part of the property of 
moSt wealthy householders. “Wives and duldren, 
bondwomen and bondmen, goats and sheep, fowl and 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses and mares, together 
with gold and coins of silver all these ties the house- 
man 18 said to pursue with blind and avid appetite. 
But knowing that they are fetters and encumbrances, 
even the unconverted man, when speaking in praise of 
Gotama, might say: “He refrains from accepting 
slave-women or slave-men.”® All these are thought 
to be subjedt to the round of rebirth, to decay and 
impurity, and also, with the exceptions of the inanimate 
gold and coins of silver, to disease, death and sorrow. 

There is only one reference in canonical literature to 
a slave-woman who was maltreated.* She had tried 
her miforess’s patience paA bearing. Her name was 
Kail, and she had endeavoured to find out whether the 
reputation her miAress, Videhika, had for gentleness 

^ Thetfg^tha Cmy. on Iiv. * Majjhima, i , 162 

® JDialogues, 1 , p. 5. * Majjhima, 1 , 125-126 
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and mildness was true. She therefore got up later 
and later three mornings running. At first her mistress 
merely questioned her and frowned; the next mining 
she complained; and the third morning she s^ck 
Xali on the head with a lynch-pin, and drew blood. 

-It nowhere appears that slave-women were over- 
worked. There were multitudes of them in the royal 
establishments, some of whom waited upon the queens, 
and performed such duties as daily buying flowers for 
them,^ and looking after the jewels of the ladies in the 
royal harem.* In other households they pounded 
rice,® an arduous task, and helped with the cooWng. 

Three slave-women called iPunna arc mentioned! 
the one referred to above; one of whom it is said that 
the brahmin Pokkharasati’s heart and mind does not 
read the heart and mind of his domeftic slave, Pu^^iika, 
meaning that not even a brahmin has omniscient powers ; 
and another who is mentioned in the Milindapafiha 
as one of the seven people who did ** afts of devotion 
which bare fruit even in this life.”® But she is foe 
only one to be omitted from foe more detailed descrip- 
tions given later® of foe merit-working a£b done by 
these people. Doubtless she attained some blissful 
^ate, but was she freed from bondage in this life ? 

Slave-women could be emancipated, but only with 
the consent of their mafter. It is significant that in all 
recorded cases where such a Step was taken, it was in 
order to enable foe freed-woman to enter the Order,’ 
for slaves were ineligible for ordination.® 

' Khujjuttara,® a slave-woman of Queen Slmavafi, fod 
not apparently become emancipated on h'er conversion 
to Bufolhism. She reformed her condudl in so far as 
after foe firft time that she had heard Gotama preach 

‘ Dhp. Qny. on -verses ai-a3. * Tstala, 9a. 

* lha., 4;. * Maiihima, 11., aoi. 

* , Milindapirilha, iv., 1, 37. * IM., m, 8, 25, 

’ Therigitlfl Cmy. on kv.; Dhp. Cmj. on 314. 

^ See below, p. 146. * Dhp. Cmy on verses 21-23. 
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she spent the whole of the eight pieces of money that 
the ^ecn had given her for buying flowers, in^ead of 
spending only four and keeping the other four for 
herself. Being asked by the queen why she had 
brought back so many flowers on this particular day, 
she said that she had heard the discourse given by the 
Exalted One, and had acquired understanding of the 
Dhamma. She then preached it to the queen, who 
became a bclievei, and to all her women-attendants. 
They begged K^hujjuttara to be to them as a mother 
and a teacher, and to go to hear eveiy discourse given 
by the Teacher, and lien return and teach it to them. 
In this way she came to know the Tipipka by heart, 
andit is said that the M^aSter assigned her pre-eminence 
among his female lay disciples, who \vere learned in 
the Scriptures and able to expound the Dhamma. 

Besides slave-women some of the more prosperous 
householders had also in their retinues vaSl troupes of 
female musicians. Gotama himself, before he entered 
on the homeless way, is said to have been “ mmiSlered 
to by bands of women musicians,”^ and it is recorded 
of Yasa the noble youth that “in the palace for the 
rainy season, he lived during the four months (of that 
season), surrounded with female musicians, among 
whom no man was."® The inilruments played by 
such women included the flute, lute, tabor and drum.® 
In a passage in the Milindapaflha the drum {bhert) 
is described as making a sound “ by die a£hon or 
effort of a woman or a man.”* Seven kinds of musical 
inAruments are alluded to in the Dialogues,® but they 
are not speafied. Cymbals® were in vogue. 

An almoil necessary concomitant of music was 
dancing. Although the true ascetic should abstain 
from being a spe^tor at shows or fairs with nautch- 

* Majjhima, i , $04 

‘ MV , 1., 7, 1, 2 ; ^ Dialogues, 11., 170. ® Ihd. 

< MilindapaSha, IV., 6, 58. ® Dialogues, 11, 183. 

® Samma and tSla, perhaps a gong, Dialogues, u , 170 
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dances (nacca), singing (pta), and inftrumcntal music 
(vSdtta),^ this prohibition did not apply to the laity. 
Sound prompted sight to aid in dispeuing the tedium 
of the days or torrential rains^ and dancing-girls abetted 
in this work, performing as was their wont upon large 
woollen carpets,® sometimes singing themselves® and 
making music also.^ 

In order to show the highe^l: honour to King Malia- 
janaka, his subjefb prepared a great festival, and when 
they were presenting their offerings “ a crowd of King’s 
minifters sat on one side, on another a hoft of brahmins, 
on another the wealthy merchants and the like, and on 
another the moft beautiful dancing-girls.”® 

But they were not employed solely for entertain- 
ment; they were sometimes put to other uses. Queen 
Sllavatl, the consort of Okkaka, had no child.® The 
people complained that the realm would perish, and 
counselled the king to send out a band of dancing- 
women of low degree into the Afreets. If no one of ffies^ 
however, gave birth to a child he should then send 
a Mnroany of women of good landing, and finally 
a brad of the higheA rank. The expeditions were to 
receive religious sanftion, but this was not so much to 
r^ularise the flatus of the nautch-girl, for she was 
already accepted as a necessity to the wealthy, as to 
insure a successful result. But when the king and the 
peome knew that they were doomed to disappointment, 
the feilure of the women to give birth to a child was 
atoibuted to their lack of merit and to their immoral- 
Hindu rather than a BuddhiSl interpretation. 

Thus women professional workers consifted largely 
ot domeaic-slaves, nautah-girls and women musicians, 
in addition to these, a large part of the female popula- 
non who did not otherwise gain thar livelihood, or 
Who w«TO not otherwise supported, were courtesans, 
iney also were sometimes well versed in dancing, 

« * » S» 7* * MV.,v,io, 3 , s Tstaka eao 

m. 3 x 3 . « 539- • , sS?' 
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singing and lutc-playing.* Although the extent of 
proAitution in ancient India is disputed, it had exited 
before the Buddhi^ days,® despite the importance 
given to marriage in the Vedic Age: but for some girls 
who were without proteftors,® a life of pro^tution was 
an obvious course to pursue. Their condud was 
regretted by some members of the population. “ A&vs.- 
pati, the prince, boa^ that his kingdom has no thief, 
churl or drunkard, none who negleft the sacrifice or 
the sacred lore, no adulterer or courtesan.”^ In the 
Latvs of Manu courtesans arc portrayed as ceremonially 
unclean, and brahmins are enjoined never to eat food 
which has been ofifered by harlots,® for it is said to 
exclude from the (higher) worlds.® Further a king 
should know clever harlots to be a thorn in the side of 
his people,^ should inAigate them to commit offences, 
dicn bring them into his power® and punish them.® 

In spite of adverse public cminion and in spite of 
punishments, courtesans persined into the Buddhifl 
days, when they farmed a fer from negligible portion 
of the conununit}', as is shown by the very ease with 
which they are used in similes Some, like Vimala*^ 
and Sirima,“ appear to have been prostitutes because 
their mothers were. Yet among this class of women 
the birth-rate muSt have been somewhat low. Hence 
comparatively few girl-children would be born to enjoy 
their mother’s favour,*® for courtesans were fully aware, 
' as Salavati phiased it, that " men do not like a pregnant 

* MV., viu., 1, 3. 

® CH I , ^al 1 > p 97, Macdoncll and Keith, /ee eit , vol 1 , 
P 39 S!Cf Tol »»PP 147.4811^1 ii,p 496 
® C H I , vol 1 , pp 88-89 

* 'Kci&,lieJtpon and PMesofiy tie P'edes and UpaBtsieJs,Tp 585 

® Manu, IV , 209 ® IM , 210 * litd , nc , 259, 260 

® 16 id , «., 261. ® Ibtd , IX , 262 

Theia^tba, veise ^3g,ganria va mMusSyarr, “lile courtesans 
do th^ parade their gear ” 

“ Therigaiha, rcuv. *= Sntta NiiSta, Cmy , 1 , X44 

See above, p 20 
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■woman. If anyone should find out regarding me that 
the courtesan Salavat! is pregnant, my ■whole position 
would be loit”^ There is no record that female 
infiinticide was ever committed by a courtesan; but 
if sons were born to them they ran a certain risk of 
being murdeied.® Salavafi and the courtesan of Ko- 
sambi^ and the courtesan of Rajagaha* all gave oiders 
that their sons should be put into an old winnowing 
basket and caft away on the duA-heap. Salavatl’s 
■was saved by the prince, Abhaya, and lived to become 
a fiunous physician. On the other hand, both Amba- 
lall and Abhaya’s mother each had an al m sman son. 

Four courtesans, Vimala, Abhaya’s mother, called 
Padumavatl, Addhak3sl and Ambaplll, having been 
converted to Buddhism, entered the Order and attained 
to arah^ship. To each of these, too, verses arc attri- 
buted in the TherigathS. Of Viir^a® little other 
mention is made," and none of Abhaya’s mother;’ 
she ■was the town-belle of Ujjenl, and her boy, Abhaya, 
was i^g Bimbisara’s son. On the other hand, Addha- 
kasl® is important, as in order to circumvent the diffi- 
culties of her ordination a relaxation in the discipline 
was granted,® And AmbapalP" became and remained 
f^ous as one of the mo^ loyal and generous supporters 
of the Order. 

This beautiful woman is said to have come into being 
^ont^eously in the king’s gardens at Vesali at the 
toot of a mango-tree; but really she was half-si^er to 

1 2 - 4 . , 

V j away of an illegitimate duH i» referred to m the 

and Keith, Ik at., vol i , p. 305. 

' verse* 21-23 * MV., vm., i, 4. 

® beiow, p, 184. 

* 2XV1., see below, p. iSe, 

10 ^ “®tow,p. 143. 

Then^tlaCmy on Iwi„ see below, p 185. 
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VasitthI,* their mother coming of a clansman's family 
at Vesall.^ By her beauty, talents and desirability 
Ambapall made this town ever moic and more flourish- 
ing.^ But as she grew older she seems to have come 
,under the influence of hei son, the Elder Vimala- 
Kondanfia, and “ later on, out of faith in the MaAer, 
she built a vihara in her own gardens,”^ for she had 
become exceedingly rich. One day, having heard that 
Gotama was at Kotigama, she ordered a number of 
magnificent vehicles to be made ready, and diovc up 
to the place where he was preaching, finishing the 
journey on foot, owing to the impassability of Ae 
roads.® After he had taught and gladdened her with 
a religious discourse, she asked him and the fraternity 
of almsmen to take their meal at her house on the next 
day. He accepted, and although shortly afterwards 
he received an invitation for the same day from the 
princely family of the Licchavis, he refused them and 
kept his promise to Ambapall; not so much because she 
was rich, for the Licchavis were rich also, but for the 
sake of keeping troth; or because, although there is no 
trace in the records that she was repenting or that he 
was blaming her, he may have felt that she was needing 
his advice at a crisis in her life more than they. Her 
disdain of the Licchavi men, her clients, as they drove 
up in their gorgeous chariots, also pointed to the 

change of heart which she was expenencing. 

Soon after, when Gotama was at Nslika, she offered 
her mango-grove “ to the ftatemity of almsmen with 
the Buddha at its head.” He welcomed this donation 

E raciously. It would be of great use to the Order and 
e could not have wished to rebuff one on the path of 
regeneration. She finally attained arahanship.® 

> Thcri^tha Cmy on li ^ / o 

® Mrs. Rhys Davids, Gi/aae tktMan, London, 1928, p 149 
»' MV , viu., I, I * Therigatha Cmy. on kw 

' MV,vi.,30,Mhp,ii,§i7. 

’ TherigStM Cmy. on Ixn. 
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oth^ courtesans appear to Mvb 
Order in Wrious ways. It is said Aat 
the 'assemblies of SulasS the coxutosan and of SirimS 
courtesan, eighty-four thousand people penetrated 
a knowledge of the Dhamma.^-— Nothing is said to 
m'^oW' why Siiima was endowed with virtue. She 
;\appears to have been a malicious woman, who was> 
> asked by XJttarl, a fenmle lay-disciple to aft as concu- 
i'bine to her husband for a fortnight while she herself 
'' wentaway to hearthe preaching. Sirima becameangry 
with Uttai^ and injured her. But Uttar3 made her 
ask pardon from Gotama, and she confessed the evil 
she had done to UttarS.‘ Sulas^’s ftory appears in 
a JStaka.^ She lived in Benares and had heaps of 
courtesans in her train. One day, as she was watching 
from her window, she saw a robber who had been 
captured, and who was being led to the place of execu- 
tion by royal command. She fell in l^e with him, 
and thought that if she could free him she would give 
up her Imd life and live respeftably with him. She 
managed to gain his freedom by sending a thousand 
pieces to the chief conftable and then lived with him 
in delight and harmony. Later he wanted to rob her, 
but she threw him over a precipice.* 

Fiuther, a group of courtesans saved the life of a 
lay-disciple,® who was returning from liftening to a 
discourse on the Dhamma. But for their intervention 
. he would have been killed in miftake for the real 
thiwes who had fled. Yet, having saved him, they 
neither mocked at him nor tried to seduce him. 

A courtesan who seems to have come under the spell 
of the Dhamma was Bindumatl.® In the time of 
. . it is smd that by an Aft of Truth, that is by 

oalling “ to mind the attributes of the Buddhas who 


.r 1 vi., 4. » Dip. Cmj. tm verse aas. 

“|Baka,4i9. 

• - " 8 of Bhadite Kun^alakeA, Tlieri^thB Cnqr. ondvi. 

Cniy. on verse 165. • MilmupaSlu, iv., i, 4}'. 
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had passed away and (making^ a solemn asseveration 
of the truth,” she icverscd the now of the Ganges. 

Yet in spite of the virtue of all these courtesans, and 
of others Jess piomincn^ like the one who kept the 
five Silas (which would preclude her from plying her 
trade) and like the one who for three years kept her 
honour,® tlicse were perhaps exceptional cases, and 
therefore incapable of raising the profession in the eyes 
of the world oi of the almspeoplc. And not without 
reason was it regatded as unpraiseworthy and incflim- 
ablc by the world, and as contaminating by the alms- 
pcoplc, however much it might be thought at the same 
tunc to be due to the working of karma. Some courte- 
sans tried to tempt the almswomen back fiom the 
holy life,® hence the ruling that they were not to be 
associated with; some tried to break in upon the medi- 
tations of the almsmen,^ and even if they did not try 
their presence was a menace to mental calm:® while 
othcis were the cause of ibrife among men,® obftacles 
in the path of ficedom from luil, and hence obftacles 
in the path to tranquillity. 

“ From Juft springs grief, from luft sprmgs fear . 

He tliat is free from loA neither sorrow s nor fears 

One courtesan of Benares, called S3ma,* appears to 
have had a short respite from her profession, during 
which time she took her pleasure only with a robber, 
although she ivas a fevounte of the king’s, and was 
beloved by a rich young merchant. The beginning 
of her ^lory resembles Sulas5’s, but Sama s robber, 
inftead of being worfred by her, squeezed her until 
she became unconscious, and then made off with her 
ornaments. When she had recovered she asked what 


MStoU, 276 - > Scebdow.p 231 

* TheragJtWt Cmy on Iviu , Dhp. Cmy. on verses 99, 217. 

* ^herlglfea Cmy. on Ixvi , Udans, Jsccundha, 8, tr. Strong, 

p. 96, Dhp Cmy on verse 214 . , , . 

’ Dhp, 214 *JawU,3i8 
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had happened to her young lord.. Her attendants 
said that they did not know, and she concluded he 
thought that she muil: be dead. She therefore sum- 
moned musicians and aftors, and told them to go out 
into every village, town and city, and play a certain 
tune, which if her husband heard he would recognise. 
At laft they arrived at a border-village, and the robber 
came forward and the adlors explained their presence; 
but he said that even if it were true that SamS were 
alive, which he did not believe, he no longer wanted her, 
alive or dead. When the aftors reported this to Sama, 
she with regrets once more took to her old course of 
life. How else should she have earned her livelihood ? 

Gmrtesans sometimes lived in groups,^ or went 
about in groups, and the more famous ones sometimes 
had others in their tram, as it is said of Sulasa^ and of 
Kali,® a courtesan of Benares, who attempted to reilrain 
her brother who was a debauchee, a drunkard and 
a gambler, and spent all the money she gave him. 
They were often extremely wealthy. Some, as for 
example Ambapall, Sirim3, Sulasa, Sama and Kali, 
put their fee at a thousand pieces {Jwhapartai) each 
night. Salavatl asked for a himdred pieces for one 
night.^ Mention is sometimes made of their orna- 
ments® and their serving-maids.® An interesting 
description of Kali’s brothel is given:’' “ Now in that 
house of ill-fame the fashion was this: out of every 
thousand pieces of money received, five hundred were 
for the woman, five hundred were the price of the 
clothes, perfumes and garlands; the men who visited 
that house received garments to clothe themselves in, 
and Sbyed the night there; then on the next day they 
P^t oflF the garments they had received, and put on 
those th^ had brought and went their ways.” 

Despite the diStuAing effeft they might have on the 


1 
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almspcoplc, courtesans arc never openly condemned 
in the literature, being regarded as more piteous and 
low than blameworthy. Hence, although they come 
towards the end of a long lift of trades and professions 
given in the MilindapaBha,^ even so they were said to 
be capable, with brahmins and nobles, not merely of 
knowing that a certain new city was regular, iaultless, 
perfeft and pleasant, but also that “ Able indeed muft 
that architeft have been by whom this city was built.” 

According to the outlook of their own times, it 
would be thought that a woman was a proftitute on 
account of the working out of her karma. It was 
partly because of the notion of karma that the profession 
was frankly permitted by the social code of the day, 
and was more openly recognised then than now. Pro- 
ftitution was regarded as a condition to which a person 
was reborn as a desert for some offence which, as it 
was thought, had overtaken her in a previous exiftence. 
But she need not remain in this condition. By willing v 
to change, by willing to ftrive againft the ftream, and 
to cultivate the upward mounting way® and to live well, 
a woman could become different, could grow,® and 
escape from the prison of sense-desires. 

‘ Mdindiwariha, v , 4. ® Theri^ths, vcrac 99 

Sarny. NiL., XXXVII., lu > 3, § 34. 
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PART II 

THE BUDDHIST ORDER OF 
ALMSWOMEN 


CHAPTER I 


Admission into the Order. 


W ITH the gromng perception that their life had 
worth as an end tn itself, there was libeiated 
a spirit of independence in women and for women. 
It sought to express itself in dome^ic and worldly 
matters, many of which were also largely religious in 
charadter. It also soon became apparent that one of 
the drifts of this new-found power and freedom was 
away from purely domeftic-rehgious occupations. In 
a county where life and religion are praftically conter- 
minous,^ these had been regarded as a woman’s normal 
duties, the amount of religion pradlised by her coin- 
oding with her domeftic fundHons, and not exceeding 
them. But now a new dnft instead was set exclusively 
towar^ religion, towards leading a life devoted entirely 
to holiness and totally free of worldly interefrs, impedi- 
ments and bonds. 

_ As this frwdom grew under Buddhism, women fell 
into two divisions; those who remained in the world 
as lay-votaries of the religion and those who went 
forth from the world into homelessness and became' 


1020^ Dte Frau tn den Indtscheu Feltgionen, Leiprag, 

men It i? ® coaase expression of this well-known pheno- 

M scliarfe Grensilmie zwischen Sitte Recht nnd Religion 

gocadezu nnmoglich. Ebenso ift die ganze 
r der Gesdlsdiaft durch rebgioEC Ideen beeinflusft ” 
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bJukkhiinlS) nuns, sixers or almswomen. They will 
be called by the laft name here on account of their 
quality of receiving alms. Over and above the leading 
circumAances which had evolved and which were 
making themselves felt, there was the peculiar appeal 
which religion has always made to women, and to which 
the newly enunciated teaching of Gotama formed no 
exception. Therefore the emergence of women as 
almswomen was a logical and almost inevitable develop- 
ment. These arc the women to whom the remainder 
of this survey will be mainly devoted. 

It has been said,^ I think extremely un&irly, for 
there is nothing in the Vinaya or m the Psalms to 
support the Aatement, that women were largely at- 
trafted to the Older by the personal charm of Gotama. 
Enough women received the final impetus to join the 
Older fiom other teachers than Gotama® to prove 
that personal attradlion towards him was not a deter- 
mining fadter of any great weight. Indeed, the ftory 
of the conversion of Suj3tS® is the only one which 
suggests this kind of feebng for him. All the other 
women entrants seem sincerely to have felt the force of 
the dodlrme or the force of disagreeable circumftances. 
It is said that Sujsta saw Gotama as she was leturning 
firom some Hindu a^ral festival, held probably in 
honour of Agni, and “her heart being drawn to him " 
she approached and sat down at his side while he 
finished his discourse No women are recorded to 
have behaved like Vakkali;^ because he realised that 
while dwelling in the house his desire to look constantly 
upon the perfedlion of the Master’s visible body could 
never be sated, he gave that as his reason for entering 
the Order. It was the passion for Release (vioksha, 
tnokkhd)^ very great at those times and as widespreM 
as India itself, which largely drew women forward. 

Eliot KinAusm mi BuHktsm, London, 1921, vol 1 , p 248 
® See below, p 201 ff “ Theri^thl, liii 

* Tbeiagaiba Cmy on cor 
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Freedom -was the prize which some of them hoped to 
win. 

Release, as understood in India at that time, im- 
plied Release from the whole round of becoming, not 
merely from a rebirth in hell, or in a heaven either 
for that matter. For neither of these two states, since 
each is governed by the Law of Causation as much as 
is this world, was thought to be final for the individual. 
Hence- when he had worked off the causal efficacy of 
the karma by reason of which he was there, he would 
pass into another becoming. The process might 
be fropped by those who had the key. If not, it was 
infinite. A craven, cowardly dread of its endlessness 
was the attitude of the monkish in temperament, 
shrivelled in their vitality, weary of the world, barren 
of hope. In contradiitindion to this is the BuddhiA 
notion of Salvation, the consummation of the good life 
that each man and woman can wilP to live, in their 
various life-spans (^«) ever progressing towards it. 
It does not need the laying down of life; it needs the 
reaching out of life, the achievement only to be made 
faff and kept by guarded, organised and ceaseless 
effort. Arahansfop, nirvana, is the goal supreme. 
In order to win it there mult be a “ going out,”® but 
not the going out of life or of a “ soul,” but of the fires 
of lull (raga), ill-will (Josa) and delusion (moAd), and 
of the cause par excellence of becoming again : desire, 
waving or grasping {tanka, ttpadand)? Though 
Ciotania probably believ^ m some form of survival, 
the survival of the good man,'* liberated from ill,® 


» ^ ® there, 

j Siasknt nirvaea. Tte e^molog]^ of the 'word is 

TOUbtinl the primary sense seems to be the Vedicwr and Pfl, to blow. 
1 be extmgnishmg of a fire is a later and prevailmg Buddhrit concrotion 
(to^w^* ■wIieK the mam reference is tq vr (to cover) and not to vS 

* Nik., III., 7 , §66. 
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he appeals reticent on the discussion of topics of this 
nature. ,* 

In spite of Its insi^ence on transience, and in spite 
of Its replacing those appurtenances and external 
refuges which had hitherto adfed as props to faith, by 
a teaching of reliance upon the self alone,^ the women 
were not slow to embrace the Dhamma. It is juili- 
fiable to say that they were in Buddhism from the 
beginning, and hence afieffed the initial course of its 
hi^ry. 

There were lay-women adherents from the quite 
early days. The firil women to become lay-disaples 
by me formula of the holy triad® were the mother and 
the former wife of Yasa, the noble youth.® Their 
conversion took place soon after the firft sermon, ' 
preached in the Deer-Park at Isipatana, and juft after 
rasa’s father, the merchant, had become a lay-disciple, 
and Yasa himself had attained full enlightenment and 
had become freed from the Asavas (Cankers). To 
these women Gotama spoke of exaftly the same matters 
in exaftly the same terms as when he was speaking to 
Yasa and his father. 

During the five years that intervened between this 
episode and the deputation said to have been led by 
MahSpajapatl,^ no mention is made in the Canon of 
any o^er women who became lay-disciples, or of any 
who attained arahanship.® It would appear then that 
Gotama did not speak from experience when he told 
Ananda that “ they are capable of gaming arahan- 
ship, but from faith and reasoning, fully jiSified by 
later events. On the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that there was a following of women lay-disciples 
during the firft five years of the miniftry, else it is 
hardly conceivable that Mahapajapafi should have been 
accompanied, as it is recorded, by so large a concourse, 

^ Mhp., ch. 11., § 33. ® Afterwards ajen up, MV , i , a8, 3 

s MV, 1,8, 1-3 «CV,r,i-3. 

® Saint^^, abihtr, worth. ® CV , x , t, 3 
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^\'ic^ieat- in aspiration. Indeed, some part of the 
[ ' womb’s share in the growing movement may be filled 
i in from tiie Commentaries. In the Theifg^thS Com- 
mmtary twelve women are recorded to have left the 
. world vdth her.^ Again in the Therag^th3 Commen- 
' tai^ it is said that after the Sermon on the Burning 
Gotama went to B^agaha in mid-\rinter, and there 
converted Siriputta and Mal^-MoggallSna. One 
daw when he was ftapng in the Bamboo-Grove,^ his 
ftther Suddhodana, haring heard that he was preach- 
ing there, sent him a message to ask him to go to the 
IwJace. After ajoumeyma& by slow ftages, ^walking 
a yojana each day,” to Kapilavatthu, he spoke witii his 
rdations and their attendants. The King was eftab- 
lished in the ftuit of the second ftage m the Once- 
Returner, and his wife, Mahapajapatl, in the fruit of 
the firft ft^e, the fruit of entering the Stream. Many 
women, possibly lay-adherents already, paid him 
homage, and his wife, Kihula's mother, sent fi>r him 
and did him reverence, while ftories were told to him 
of the ways in which she, no doubt in accordance with 
the brahmanical cuftom,^ had imitated his ascetic’s 
life. ^ But it does not seem that she was a genuine 
admirer of it, or she would have urged her son to Join 
his fiither. Inftead, as is told in the Yinzyaf^ she sent 
him to ask his father for his inheritance, ” for the son is 
owner of his father’s wealth.” She could have had no 
idea Aat the result of this mission would be to render 
her virtually duldless. For Rahula entered tiie Order 
too, thore to play an obscure part. 

• 'It, may w^ have been that the idea of entering the 
Order as almswomen originated partiy firom the sorrow 

4 *«iL, aor. 

- a iS^^^^Ony.onccxsxS. 

, ' «|ej^ of Eng Bimlnaba, MV, L, aa, 17. 
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and loneliness of such women as Rshula’s mother, to all 
intents and purposes widows or motherless or both, 
coupled with their old-e^labhshed right to participate 
with men in certain religious matters. 

Probably the scheme had been seething in women’s 
minds for some time before the aftual proposition was 
firft put forward. Thw were not so blinded by 
subservience and crushed by the unqueftioning obe- 
dience of a supposed infenority as to imagine rbat they 
were not so good as the men. To have been told so 
in all good faith muft have seemed to them little short 
of farcical. They were so much wiser in so many 
respedls, so much older and so much more experienced 
than the sons they bore, that feeling and knowing this, 
they could not have remained content with the low and 
humble position which had been theirs, limited by the 
confines of the house, if their real inclmations had 
prompted them to renounce their homes and seek the 
homeless sphere. Here, they were convinced that, 
like many men, they could find satisfedlion. 

It was not a novel idea, but more women were 
ready to renounce worldly ties than there had ever been 
before. They were even ready to meet the celibacy 
entailed by the fuller expression of personahty which 
they were demanding. This willingness was but the 
emergence, on a larger scale, of a phenomenon to which 
Indians of the sixth century b.c. were accustomed. 
The notion of celibacy might be regarded as the firSt 
of the Stages whicdi had to be accwted by contemporary 
thought before the praftice of women Imng in a 
religious community came to be fully adopteci. But 
some such notions were already firmly embedded in 
Oriental thought. In the firSt place there had been 
female Wanderers^ from very early days, and they 
usually hved a life of celibacy. The recognition of 
celibate women, living alone, followed from that of 

* Manhima, i., 30$, mohbaidha panbiSjtkS ij;f Mans, viu., 363 ; 
ef, Rhys Davids, BuddhtB India, London, 1903, p. 14a 
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celibate men, living alone. For although marriage 
was essential to a Hindu, the idea of celibacy was by 
no means absent. The moSl ortliodox Hindus pro- 
fessed this Aate for the fir^ and fourth Aages {asntmas) 
of their life, but were precluded by their belief that 
sons were needed for the adequate performance of their 
father’s funeral rites and for the guarantee of their safe 
translation to heaven, from continuing in it for the 
whole of their life. In some of the Upanishads much 
value is placed on ascetiasm,^ and the Taittiriya 
Upamshad (i., 9, and lu.) makes it of supreme value 
together with the iludy of the Vedas. And although 
it IS a long ilep from the notion of individual asceticism 
or renunciation to that of a communal asceticism or 
renunciation,® intended to endure for the life-time of 
the member, by the time of the formation of the Bud- 
dhift Order the ftep had already been taken, for the 
Jain monaiflic and conventual systems were there and 
were celibate. 


Hence by the time of the rise of Buddhism the 
exigence of nunneries in India was not without prece- 
dent, ^ Mahavira did not keep community life as the 
exdusive privilege of men. He also permitted it to be 
a right for women. He organised his followers into 
four Orders — ^monks, nuns, lay-men and lay-women. 
These Orders fell into two main j^ftions — the Digam- 
baras (sky-clad), and the Svetambaras (clad in white). 

j differ from the latter in five main tenets,® 
and do not allow women to enter their Order, on the 
grounds that they are not competent to gam Release 
[piokshd). In face of the difficulties, amounting to 


>nfi>matKJn m th® Upaawhads see A B. Keith, PhilosMh ef 
Mass , 1925, pp. 5 14.5 15, 577-578 
Axotding to Dtttt, Et^h BuddhiS Utmothtsm, London, 1914, 
Srinmn’ u of Vassa (the lam-retieaO was opeiattve in 

“P^biajakasofaUd’enommaUs . . 

“ , Andinanotehesa7B.“WeaienottoId whethei 

the bhklhu was to hve alone or m companj dunng this period.” 
Sachur-Stevenson, Heart e/Jaw/rCoxford, ipisf p. 80. 
lor 
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a slight on their spiritual efficiency, thruA at them by 
the Digambaras, more than twice as many women as 
men,^ thirty-six thousand women to fourteen thousand 
men “ left the world and became nuns ” under the 
SvetSmbara seft of the Jam Order. This demon- 
ftrates the crying need of the women of the time to 
escape, and to withdraw from the trivial round of life, 
or from the hardnesses and the losses of life, or from 
its licentiousness and luxury as well as from its grinding 
poverty, to some way of living that could offer oppor- 
tunities for mental independence, the expeftation of 
security and freedom from transmigration. 

According to the ^vetambaras at their head was 
“ Canda, a firfr cousm of Mahavira’s, or, as other 
accounts have it, his aunt”* If the second alternative 
gives the true case, there is a curious parallelism to 
the reputed inftigator of the Buddhift Order of Alms- 
women, whose mundation, as it is recorded in the 
Vinaya, was due to the initiative of Mahapajipatl 
the GotamI, the aunt of Gotama. A good deaf of 
uncertainty surrounds the aAual foundation^ of the 
Buddhift Order of Almswomen, and its beginnings are 
wrapped in mifts. It is possible that MahapaiSpatl 
came late into the Order, after her husband had died, 
and that the woman really to make the Order open for 
women was yasodhara,^ possibly the form^ wife of 
Gotama, who in her verse in the Apadan^ is said to 
represent many women and herself. This is the 
mereft surmise. But m the Vmaya the woman called 
Maluipajapatl is represented as the leader of the\romen. 
Whichever one it was, her many attempts and failures 
to win her heart’s desire bear witness to her deter- 


66 »/^»^,p66 

3 Therl^tJiff Cmy onlv. 

* ApadSna, vol u , Theriapadana, No 


ao. P 59a 1 below. 


p. 311 

• CV I , I, I. A diorongb treatment is given by the late Miss 
Lnlius van Goor, D/a Suddkisttsckc JVb/r, Leiden, 19^5 
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minatlon, no less than to the urgency of the need which 
prompted her. 

Five years after he attained Enlightenment Gotama 
is said to have received a deputation in the Nigrodha 
Park from a large company of women, who arrived led 
by Mahapajapatl the Gotaml,^ his aunt and fooler- 
mother, now widowed, all of them dressed in the yellow 
robes, travel-Olained, their feet swollen. They too, 
from one cause or another, desired to taOle the fruits of 
an ascetic’s life, and for this end they wished to leave 
the world, and came to plead for the granting of this 
privilege. For so it was regarded. Three times 
they asked for admission into the Order, and always 
met with the same reply, “ Enough O Gotami, let it 
not please thee that women should be allowed to do so.” * 
This refusal saddened Mahapajlpatl, and she went 
away wiping. Gotama then went to VesSli, and 
MahSpajapatl and her followers, moft of them members 
of Gotama’s own clan, the Sakyan, depressed, but not 
yet daunted, cut off their hair, adopting thereby die 
symbol of a life of renunciation, and put on the saffron- 
coloured robes and followed her, arriving bitterly sad 
pitifully travel-ftamed. They were met by the 
gentle Ananda who, shocked to see them m this doleful 
plight, but deeply impressed by their zeal and deter- 
mination, undertook to plead their cause for them with 
Gotama. He asked Gotama three times, saying “ It 
were well. Lord, if women were to have permission 
granted them to do as she desires.” But it was of no 
avail and Gotama remained adamant. Goaded by his 
silence, Ananda lighted on a fresh argument*, appealing 
to Gotama’s sense of ju^ce and truth, he got him to 
admit that women were as enable as men of leading ' 
a contemplative life® and of treading on the paths 
M arahanship. It was a tremendous admission, but 
t^tama never hinted that woman had not the same 
cnance as man or was in any way unfitted by her nature 

1,1-3. ®CV,x,i,i. ®CV.,x.i,4, 
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to attain nirvana. The Way of Salvation was not 
closed to women. 


“ And be It tvoman, be it man for whom 
Such chariot doth wait, hy that same car 
Into Nirvana’s presence shall thc> come 

The unequivocal frankness of this ^atement is not 
unique. Besides the diBim, already mentioned, that 
“ they arc capable,” in the Anguttara Nikaya® Gotama 
is represented as saying that mother and son by follow- 
ing the Noble Bightfold Way arc able to overcome tlie 
three Terrors. There seemed to have been no real 
doubt in his mind as to the equality of the powers of 
men and women. 

He therefore acceded to Ananda’s proposition and 
opened the Order to women, on condition that Mahapa- 
jSpatl should “take upon herself the Eight Chief 
Rules {garudhamma) ” to be leckoned as her initiation.® 
On her enraptured acceptance of these terms as pro- 
pounded to her by Ananda, the faithful disciple returned 
to Gotama and gave him a report of the interview. 

Indeed nothing but a heart of ilone or a Arong moral 
or intellcdlual conviftion that the whole thing was 
wrong or unworkable could have withstood the ardour 
and pertinacity of the women. Gotama had neither, 
and he had the courage to tiy the experiment. Even 
if MahSpajSpatl and her followers had known of his 
dtilum, usually ascribed to a sense of profound dis- 
appointment in the Teacher’s heart, that their admission 
to the Order would reduce its longevity by half, they 
might not have held back. Overweening ambition 
for a life of freedom was theirs. Fortunatdy Gotama, 
as it is recorded, did not express his dt&uta, now 
become famous, until Ananda had returned to him. 


^ Sarny Nil , i , Majjhima, i., 169. 

* Ang,i, 178. 

■* CV , s , 1, 4 Professor F W Thomas translates 
rules ” TjTsnally a probabonaty period of two years 
before initiabon as a senior could be undertaken 
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It is couched in no measured terms, and seems atfirS 
sight to be inftinft with deje£Hon and mourning over 
shattered hopes. He is recorded to have said:^ “ If, 
Ananda, women had not received permission to go out 
fiom the household life and enter the homeless £late, 
under the doftrine and discipline proclaimed_by the 
Tathagata,® then would the pure religion, Ananda, 
have la^ed long, the good law would_have Aood faft 
for a thousand years. But since, Ananda, women 
have now received that permission the pure religion, 
Ananda, will not lail so long, the good law will now 
Aand for only five hundred years.”® Although 
this ^tement is Wrongly worded, and is usually inter- 
preted to mean that Gotama grudged women their 
entry into the Order, it would be nu^aken to let one 
utterance colour our entire opinion of his attitude 
towards this situation. It should be remembered too, 
that monks edited the sayings attributed to Gotama, 
and they would naturally try to minimise the import- 
ance which he gave to women. 

Although several other considerations might be 
urged to prove that he, being human and an Indian of 
the sixth century b.c., did rather tremble at the idea of 
creating an Order for Almswomen, there are none others 
to prove or to suggeit that he did not actually want it. 

In the fir^l place this is the only in^ance of his 
being over-persuaded in argument.^ He later yielded 
points out of regard for the world’s comments upon 
various matters concerning the inter-relations of the 


’ ^ » X , 1, 6. 

Derivation uncertain; lit. Tlins-coine, or Thus-gone. Lord 
If Truthfinder.” ThetermwasfirftnsedintheBuddfaa’a 
Me-luftw immediately after he attained Enhghtenmentv and was 
. « Maha-Brahma himself; cf. Mai ihima, 

* 'a* 4 Chalmers’ translation, vol. i , p ri8, note. 

A thousand and five-hundred, not to be talen hterally, but simply 

as meaning over a long tone 

V S> his firmness on the qne^faon of the rehabihtation of the 
swanen. A similar case for the almsmen occurs at MV., i. 38, i. 
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two Orders, but he was never out-argued and never 
gave way on que^ions of behaviour which he deemed 
to_be wrong He had knowledge of the world, he 
had belonged to it, and could imagine the havoc its 
slanderous tongue might create in the Order, if chances 
for scandal-mongering were not cut out. Therefore 
he availed himself of the world’s criticism, and pruned 
his system accordingly. It would also appear to him 
important to keep the sympathy of the laity in this new 
venture of advancing the transmission of the Dhamma. 
If monk-life showed signs of becoimng significant, 
it could be used as a vehicle for gaining public interest 
in the new teaching. Further, provided that the laity 
were not hoSlile, these ends could be the more quickly 
accomplished by permitting women to take a share as 
almswomen. Although not himself a monk at heart, 
not made of the StuflF of the true recluse, Gotama would 
doubtless have realised the prudence of establishing 
an Order of Almswomen alongside the Order of 
Almsmen, for in a world where numberless religious 
'se£ts joStled one another,^ the recluse or the ascetic 
made an appeal of no small Strength to the imagination 
of the populace, and was an objedt of great veneration, 
a woman no less than a man. And the veneration in 
which the almspeople were held would be transferred 
to the religion which they followed. 

Gotama would not have given his consent in any 
light vein to the establishment of an institution which, 
although not an innovation, because of the Jams, was 
yet consideied advanced and unusual, but muSt 
brought a searching scrutmy to bear on all sides of the 
problem before he finally pronounced his decisiom 
Some weeks at leaSt muSt have elapsed between the fira 
deputation led by MahapajapaO and the answer he 
finally gave to the women, conveyed through Ananda ; 
this in Itself is sufficient to show ihat he was not rushed 

‘ See Dialogues, i , p aao, for a lift of the religions sefts, contem- 
poiaiy with Gotama 
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into giving a vcrdift againft his better judgment. 
Although he knew that those delicately nurtured 
women who always travelled in carriages, but who were 
come across the North Indian plains on foot to him at 
Vesall, were in real earne^l, yet, compassionate as he 
was, it would have been in complete^ discor<wnce with, 
his chaia£ler to have let people’s wishes and desires, 
however lofty, supplant or overcome what he knew to 
be right. Nor was he likely to take any Step which 
might strike at the integrity of the Older of Almsmen. 

The fea IS, that although the Buddha s doarine 
may not have been intended by him for the childlike 
and the intelleaually backward, it was not intended 
by him for men and for men only. Gotama was far 
greater than that, and having begun to teach and Imving 
continued with ever-increasing success, he ardently 
wanted to make known a Gospel of the Choosing v/iil 
as the way for wen and foi women to take 

through this wayfaring (samsara), by its means 
progressing in the way to the wapanng’s end, the end 
of ill, salvation. In his original teaching the simile 
of the ‘Wheel had no place: the wheel-symbol was 
introduced later. He did not tliink of endeavour as 
a limited adhvity, or of the wilier as necessarily return- 
ing whence he set out He used the simile of die "Way 
to imply progress, and the possibility for die Pilgrim 
to advance ever onwards, never to have to begin again 
and never to have to cease (ntndka). The attributes 
of the true ascetic, not the almsman, are such Aat he 
“ advances upward and turns not back to lower things ; 
and because he is thought to be the same as other men, 
simply a few ^ages further on, and better and wiser, 
others are excluded by nothing in their nature from 
a similar development.® Gotama’s description of his 

^ Dialogues, lit., 4.9 

® Of Puggala-Pififiatti, ch i , 14, “ (these persons are said to^ be 
capable of progress) who arc capable of walking along what is recognised 
to be the true path in regard to things that are good ” 
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^progress along “an ancient path, an ancient 
road, provides an archetype for what he would deem 
me potentialities in every man or woman would enable 
him or her to attempt. The grip which this simile 
took on the minds of his disciples, religious and lay, is 
epitomised in the epithet Sugata,= the Wellferer, which 
after the epithet Buddha, the Awakened, the Enlight- 
ened, is the name mo^ commonly used to denote 
Gotama, the Founder. It was not without good reason 
that he was frequently hailed as “ Lord of the Caravan,”® 
a title which savouis of the road, the way. 

Whether he would have invited women to join the 
Order if they had not taken the initiative is another 
question. The answei is incalculable. If he had 
taken this ^ep it might have been interpreted as a blow 
at the acknowledged birthright of men to possess 
women as chattels, and in consequence the whole 
Order might have fallen to the ground. But in 
allowing women to enter in response to their requeft, 
he was not inaugurating an unheard-of scheme. He 
was aware of the exigence of the Jam nunneries,* for 
Vesall was a flouiishing centre of the Jams, and he knew 
of the great reverence in which female Jam ascetics 
were held.® They mu^ have aroused his curiosity 
and criticism and influenced his decision. He would 
have been assured that if he conAituted an Order for 
his female followers he would not have been presenting 
a novel in&tution to a reludtant or reproacl^l world, 
but would simply have been more adequately provid- 
ing for the expansion of an accredited development of 
his age. He knew that the social conditions of the 
times were reeking with luxuries and glutted with all 

* Samy MiL , zii , 7> § 65 (5) * See above, p 46 

^ Majjhima, 1 , 169 , Sarny Nik , vi , i, § i 

* Frequent references to the Jam seft occur in the Buddhifl canonical 
Lteraturc 

® Jain nuns are often termed “noble lady ” Meyer, Htadu Tales, 
London, 1909, p 127 and note, cf. J2tala, 536. 
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manner of sensual pleasures; having experienced them 
himself and having judged them to be worthless bur- 
dens, he would not have wished to debar others, par- 
ticularly not in the face of the ftrong representation 
made by the women, from landing free of the vanities 
by entering into tlie homeless ^te. He did not think 
of this as necessarily the beft way for all, for all were 
not ripe for it, but as the way of the vnse man. 
It may have been so, and at any rate the monadic system 
was a revolt, as it alwa^ is, again^ the extravagances 
of the times, to which he felt that all who were also m 
revolt should have a chance to belong. The time was 
come to form an Order of Almswomen. 

Hence the circum^ance which appears to require 
the more explanation is not that Gotama allowed 
women to enter the Order, but that he appears to have 
hesitated: an appearance due perhaps to the hand of 
the monk-editors of the texts. This may be called 
the firft rrason for his appearing reluftant. 

Again it is possible that he held back, if he did, on 
account of his already biassed, though not culpably 
prejudiced, view of women. He was born a Hindu, 
and anceftry, traditions and education cannot be 
shaken off simply by the desire to be quit of them. 

‘ If Wishes were horses beggars would ride.” With 
mental growth intense and bitter intelledhial dislike 
and_ contumely may be formed for the deep-seated 
habits of mind and inherited belie:^, accompanied by 
a pressing desire to discard them utterly. But man is 
bound by the chains of the pa5t and these go clanging 
in his ears too insiAently to be ignored. He is not so 
much an “ island ” as an atom in an organic whole, 
whose “present is laden with the palt,” a reftless 
active burden in very truth, which in some cases the 
present is conftantly trying to dislodge, or at the worft 
to overlay. It is conceivable that some such conflift 
wreaiing in Gotama’s mind. He himself was 
convinced that women are as capable as men of attain- 
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ing arahanship/ but there was the dead-weight of public 
opinion to persuade. The tradition of the paft strove 
againA fairness and juihce and common sense as he 
saw them given in the present, all demanding to eSedl: 
the reform, called in later days and in different climes 
“ The Emancipation of Woman."® Wherever a move- 
ment of this nature has been staged it has always pro- 
vided a challenging topic, inciting the adversanes to 
take up the cudgels equally violently on either side. 
It IS a lamentably ambiguous phrase, but it becomes 
pregnant with meaning in the dazzling rays of the 
Buddhiit sun. Doubfless Gotama was more than 
half-consciously aware of the possibility of a coming 
struggle between the sexes, and more than half-con- 
sciou^y foreshadowed a sympathy for the women which 
ranks as one of his greater claims to fame as a bene- 
faftor of the human race. This underground current 
swept to the surface in the words which he spoke to 
comfort King Pasfinadi of Kosala, not yet converted to 
Buddhism, when Queen MalhkS gave birth to a 
daughter: 

“ A womiin-child, O Lord of men, may prove 
Even a better^ ofisprmg than a male 

But although Gotama was a holder of these “ new 
views ” concerning women, until the conili£t was 
resolved the old notions which had been prevalent for 
centuries clung to him He might well have wondered 
if It could be possible for women to relinquish their 
ancient traditional fun£hon in favour of a life of hard 
spiritual endeavour. The life which they would have 
to lead henceforth was to be celibate and totally unen- 

^ CV , X , 1, 4. 

® The detoiUon whidi perhaps apprtramates moft dosely to the 
Bnddhift point of view is lhat of Weiningcr, Sex end CheraBer, London 
edition, p 65 “ Emanapation is ... the deep-seated cravmg 

to acquire man’s charafter, to attain his mental and moral freedom, to 
reach his real mtcreils and his creative power ” 

a Sews Samy Nik , 111 , a, § o 
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cumbcrcdi In a wordj motherhood was to be exti^ 
pated. But would ‘its call, grounded in tradition and 
echoing down long ages, prove to be irresiftible ? The 
question was crucial. Disafter would follow as night 
rollows day with any in the Order who heard the 
rail of motherhood supreme. The current views, 
to which Gotama mu^ have been accuftomed from his 
early years, probably swayed him and held him^ back 
for a space; but he was so firmly convinced that it was 
possible for women to enter the ftream and strive 
across the seas of existence to the shore of Nirvana, the 
Utterly Well, that he did not believe that that other 
wave need surge up in a swamping flood. It perhaps 
only ftood for man’s ideal for woman and did not touch 
the limits of her being at all. These kinds of con- 
siderations probably weighed in his decision to take the 
definite ilep of opening the Order to almswomen. 

Arising out of this second reason for his apparent 
hesitation is a third, which might be regarded in this 
light: that although he naturally desired the perpetuity 
of the Order for as long as possible, yet, considering the 
craving for Release at that time, half the number of 
years (five hundred) under the conditions now pre- 
senting themselves might be more valuable than twice 
the number (a thousand) under the old. Nothing is 
permanent; better ftrike while the iron is hot; better 
point the Way to Salvation to as many earned seekers as 
possible while everything goes to prove that such a 
showing would be acceptable, than wait imtil the 
opportunity had passed, perhaps beyond recall, ^d 
even the demand had diminished, perhaps to vanishing 
point. By the proximity of the Order of Almswomen 
charafter-fbrming tendencies might be produced of 
a more powerful nature than they could be in an Order 
of Almsmen only; for the conffant intercommunication 
between the two Orders would expose both almsmen 
and almswomen to greater temptations, and conse- 
quently to the necessity for exercising greater self- 
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control. But those who have control of themselves, 
and of their senses and passions are on a fair way to 
attaining niivana, the supremely blissful, the peace 
which passes under^ndmg. Self-ma^cry, the taming 
of the self,^ and formation of charadfer aie among 
the highe^ ideals set forth by Buddhism; and Gotama 
might have conceived that an added reason for admit- 
ting women would be on account of the more ^ingent 
discipline that their presence would necessitate. 

As It turned out theie were almsmen and almswomen 
who fell into “ sin,”® but records have survived of others 
who suffering temptation willed to Aand againA it and 
succeeded.® The te^f of charadter is for mm who has 
met and withstood temptation, rather than for him who 
has never been faced by it at all. Battle and vidtory 
of the spirit bear a richer fruit than monotonous placidi^ 
ever can. Gotama had had his temptation from which 
he had come out triumphant.'* The experience brought 
him knowledge of liberation from the senses. Might 
not the facing of temptations prepare others also for 
the final liberation, and so be immensely valuable in 
the effort of reaching after the goal ? 

It may be too that as he took over so much from the 
brahmins he ■was also inclmed not to do what they did 
not do; and as they had no organised provision for 
women who wished to secede from the world it might 
appear as if he, too, at the beginning tried to dland out 
agamft forming any community for women recluses. 
This does not however yield a very cogent argument, 
for there was much in the brahmanical institutions, 
such as prayers, rites, oblations and sacrifices, which 
revolted him. Nor did he show any signs of discourag- 


^ £g, Dhp, 33-43f 103-1051 Dialogues, ui, 55, Theflgadia, 

Kcoi ; Samy Nik , vn » i, § *• ^ ^ tr ^ 

« MV , 1 , 60 , 1 , 67 , 1., 78 , V., ui , pp. 16, 205, ao6 , V., IV., 

® Eg., TheragSthE Cmp. on xxav , cczuii.; Therig^dia Cmj. 
on 

^ Maijlunuif i » 169 1 SBni7, Nik*, vi » i 
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Admission into the Order 

mg the formation of a Buddhift Order of Almsmen 
where the brahmms had none. Not even the inoa 
orthodox and ascetic among them had ever demanded 
to be bound together under a monaftic sy^cm. l et 
the material for forming an Order was at hand, for it 
was common for the various teachers of all the relfoious 
softs to gather groups of disdplcs round them. 
if all the members of a group wanted it, it would be 
quite feasible to turn them into the nucleus of an Order, 
united by definite codes and rules and by a common 
discipline, in a way which would never have been 
possfole if they had merely come fortuitously together. 
The tremendous ftep would then have been taken of 
being together on account of belonging together, in- 
ftead of on account of happening together. 

What Gotama wanted was success, and as he saw 
that the brahmanical syftcm earned success with it, 
it would have been legitimate, nay, sensible, to imitate 
it in so far as that was compatible with what he intended 
to deftroy. To create something new in its place he 
had to go further than the brahmins and work on a 
larger s^e. 

Conscious of all this he would have realised diat now 
was the timfl to open the Order without diftinftion of 
sex, as it had been opened earlier without diftinftion 
of cafte, and so to obtain a large membership. It was 
not that he wanted a large membership out of any 
spirit of rivalry with the other religious softs which 
Had also broken away from brahminism,^ but that he 
wanted to point out the Way to Salvation to mankind, 
the Way of Will, which is the Noble Eight-fold 
Way. 

What Gotama did for women shines as a bright light 
in the history of freedom: and it brought its own 
rewards, not fugitive but lafting. For the contribu- 
tion made by women to Buddhism, though it has often 

*■ Qf. Dnilogaesiiu,, 56:“ Wherefore, NigrodJui, I speak thas neither 
Because I wish to gain pupils. . . 
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The Buddhist Order of Almswomen 

been ncgleAed or under-eAimatcd, was a real one. 
Even if many of the fir^i women members of the Order 
weie the wives and motheis and daughters of the male 
members, and if they therefore to some extent profited 
by then membership, yet they also vastly ^lengthened 
and consolidated the movement by then devoted ad- 
herence and generosity, output as preachers and lives 
of arahanship. They had determined to enter the 
Order, and once m they determined that it, that 
they, should win success. They were not of the 
fluff that is deteircd by haid sayings, foi theirs was 
the cause of freedom, for themselves and for others, 
both from the diudgcry of the world^ and from 
rebirth ® 

It has been propounded, as another argument that 
Gotama grudged women their entry into the Older, 
that Ais important event did notdraw any great sei mons 
fixim him or inspire him to any momentous utterances. 
After he had preached to the firfl male disciples he is 
said to have continued to dclivei sermons, redolent with 
the glory of his recent enlightenment. These so- 
called sermons were pi obably moi e like talks, addressed 
not to crowds, but personally, to individuals. He would 
pick out different people from among his audiences, 
address them by name, and ask for their view on the 
matter under discussion. The Teacher swept all ^be- 
fore him in the consuming fervour of his conviftion, 
and when he found that his doftrine ^vas welcomed and 
underflood by some at leafl who beard it, encourage- 
ment kindled in him to go on and go out on the great 
missionary enterprise, “ Go ye, therefoienow, almsmen, 
and wander for the happiness {sttUia) of the mai^, 
foi the welfere of the many, out of compassion for foe 
world, for foe good, for the happiness and for the welfare 

^ E g , TherigSthS, ai t t.. 

a Many of tho TherlgJtlia speak of Insight won te , Uisight into 
the Truth of Becoming, which is the knowledge which sets free Irom 
rebirth. 
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Admission into the Order 

of devas and men. Let not two of you go by the same 
way.”^ 

^ese aie the grandiloquent words which have come 
down to us. It IS more likely that Gotama said some- 
thing like “ Grt> out now to the villages near by, and as 
there are so few of you, no two of you should go by tlie 
same way. Speak of the new ideas that I have juil 
been telling you about to any one who will listen.” 

The passage of time by itself would account for the 
difference between the outpourings at the admission 
of the fir^ almsmen and the relative dryness at that of 
the almswomen. At £lr^ Gotama was not confident 
that his doftnne would be accepted ;he mult have feared 
that it would have been too hard, for between attaining 
Enlightenment under the Bo-tree {Ficus reh^osa) and 
preaching his firit sermon, the Dodtrine of the Noble 
Eightfold Way was subllituted for the Dodtrine of the 
Cham of Causation. But during the firit five years 
of his imniltry his fears vanished and his confidence was 
eltablished. Why, then, should he give the women 
a spedal sermon ? His teachings by now were widely 
known to the many-folk, otherwise the women would 
not have flocked in such large numbers to ask for 
admission. 

An argument of this kmd cannot be maintained 
unless it had also happened that he never preached at 
all to women. But tiiere is plenty of evidence to show 
that this was not the case. During all the years that 
remained he conllantly spoke to and “ gladdened ” 
individual women, held religious discourses with them, 
^d also gave inlbudtion to them as well as to the men 
in his own inimitable Hyle. -For “juft as, almsmen, 
the great ocean has but one tafte, the tafte of salt, 
even so, almsmen, this dodtrine and discipline has but 
one flavour, the flavour of emancipation.”® It muft 

^ MV., 1,11. 

® CV., IX, I, 4, lepeated UdanB, Sons Thera, $, traus. D. M. 
otrong, igoa, p. 78 ; and cf, Majjhima, u, 140. 
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The Buddhist Order of Almswomen 

therefore be the same for all, though often enough 
emphasis v’as laid on different aspefts to suit the needs 
of different people. 

Regarded as sy^em-makers or as adversaries of 
brahmanism, Mahavira and after him Gotama were 
well-advised to entrench themselves as firmly as they 
could in the enemy’s camp. No doubt, had Gotama 
also organised his lay-devotees, men and women, as 
thoroughly as Mahavira did, Buddhism would not have 
declined in the land of its birth, but would have 
continued, even though diminished, as Jainism has 
done, down to the present day. It is a tragedy for 
India that Buddhism has died out there. A real 
binding together of the followers of the religion, 
more strongly knit than the lay and religious adherents 
under Buddhism aftually were, would have been of 
incAimable value in rendering it impregnable to the 
insidious appeals and altogether different ways of 
satisfying religious, mental and ph)’sical cravings 
which were oimred by Hinduism. A religion which 
admits devas, but which docs not assign to them or to 
any one of them, a supreme place in the cosmical 
scheme; which does not consider them to be in any 
special relationship to man, operative for his good or 
ill, in any way responsible for him or useful to him; 
which regards them as beings, “ fcllow-mcn of other 
w'orlds who have simply attained to some ilagc on 
the way to Nirvana, and since all is impermanent as 
themselves subjeft to the law of arising and ceasing 
to be;® a religion which calls in qucilion man’s notions 
of what he had thought was hts and of what he •was, 
reiterating that the very man {atla) is neither body nor 
soul; a religion which laj-s unremitting ftress upon 
suffering and impermanence, while the great attraction 
of moft forms of religion lies in their proffered cxpecia' 

‘ C A F. Bh}s Dwid«, “ Buddhi'm and the Ncgauie," J,P T S , 
I9H.-17, p i3{o7prmt) 

- C/ Jtj-iuiMla. Sj. 
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Admission into the Order 

tion of permanencBj mu^l have some external supports if 
it too is not to become impermanent. A community 
or se£t of people who are known to hold the same 
viewsj or to ^nd for the same opinions and principles, 
or to believe in the same religious teaching comes to 
possess a stability and high degree of self-preservative 
efficiency and an immunity from that loss of fundlional 
aftnnty which an individual, afring in isolation, has 
to encounter. Common interefrs and aspirations 
prepare the ground for a real solidarity. Thus it is 
that a certain power of resifrance to disintegrating 
forces becomes vefred in any monafric syfrem, the more 
so if this includes a conventual syfrem and both are 
combined^ with a properly organised body of laity. 
A proteft is entered againfr the contemporaneous social 
evils, a challenge is thrown down to them; and through 
them, the religious life of the old order is shown up 
to be, if not as wrong-headed as in this case the reformers 
themselves believed, certainly not an infrrument of 
unquefrionable validity. 

It was in this way that Buddhism became not only an 
ant^onifr of Bttdimanism, that held of ceremonial 
aftions and prohibitions; a revolt againfr the cafre 
^^lem, then beginning to draw India into its clutches; 
but also an attempt to promote the cause of rights 
for vromen, for which in a spirit which was frartlingly 
^ the women themselves were beginning to 

Samy. Nik., v., § 2, and see below. 
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a^eM '.d^'Vassa (the rains) should not be kept in 
^ plaice’ t7here there -was no almsman. It was dear 
itom the be^ning that the almswomen were not to 
beind^endent of the almsmen, but dependent upon 
ilh^ for the proper performance of moiSt of thdr 
cdemonies and for the audiorisatiott of them all. 

' Many other rules, incorporated in the Vinaya and, 
jn^particolar, in that sedion of it known as the Bhikkh- 
uhl'-vibhanga, came to be formulated as time went on 
ahdas occasion arose. These differ from the Eight 
Chief Rules in hadng originated in some pardcidar 
offence, or in some breach of etiquette which had 
adually been committed, and complained of; for the 
^p;ht Chief Rules are not the outcome of particular 
o^ces, but embody a large part of the ceremonial 
and disciplinary aspe^ of Gotama’s mona^c system. 
As such foey were tramed to meet some of the essential 
' faftors of a conventual life- The fadt -was never loSk 
sight of that this was to be allowed to espand only 
under the of a mona^c rule; it might work in 
dose conneraon with it, but -was always to remain its 
sttbor^ate. 

The £^ht Chief Rules were as follows;' 

I. An almswoman, even if of a hundred years 
^nding, shall make Salutation to, shall rise up 
in the presence of, shall bow down before and shall 
perform all proper duties towards an almsman, 
if only juil initiated. This is a rule to be revered 
^d reverenced, honoured and observed, and her 
life long never to be transgressed. 

II. An almswoman is not to spend the rainy 
season (of Vassa) in a diftrift in which there is no 

' al m s man . This is a rule . . . nevo: to be 
ttan^essed. 

s nr.’ Every half-month an almswoman is to , 
a?^t£com the Chapter of Almsmen two tilings, 

. '' •' 'CV.,*., 1, 4, 
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the asking as to (the date of) the Uposatha cere- 
mony, ana the (time 'when the almsman) 'vnll come 
to give the exhortation. This is a rule . . . 
never to be transgressed. 

IV. After keeping the rainy season (of Vassa), 
the almswoman is to hold Fa^^ranS (to enquire 
whether any fault can be laid to her charge) buore 
both Sanghas — as well that of the Almsmen as 
that of the Almswomen — ^with respeft to three 
matters, namely what has been seen, and what 
has been heard, and what has been suspected. 
This IS a rule . . . never to be transgressed. 

V. An almswoman who has been guilty of 
a serious offence is to undergo the Manatta dis- 
apline towards both the Sanghas (Almsmen and 

' Almswomen). This is a rule . . . never to be 
transgressed. 

VI. When an almswoman, as novice, has 
been trained for two years in the Six Rules, she 
IS to ask leave for the Upasampada initiation from 
both Sanghas (as well that of the Almsmen as 
that of the Almswomen). This is a rule . . . 
never to be transgressed. 

VII. An almswoman is on no pretext to revile 
or abuse an almsman. This is a rule . . . never 
to be transgressed. 

VIII. From henceforth official admonition by 
almswomen of almsmen is forbidden, whereas 
the official admonition of almswomen by almsmen 
is not forbidden. This is a rule . . . never to 
be transgressed. 

These will now be discussed in deUil. 

/. Salutation. 

“An almswoman, even if of a hundred ye^s’ Sanding 
shall make salutation to . . . and perform all proper 
duties towards an almsman, if only juS initiated. 

‘ CV,x,i,4. 
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The Eight Chief' Rules 

The alleged innate superiority of the .male is para- 
mount, but the humiliation of the women would have 
been more bitter, had they also not been imbued with 
the conventional conception of tlie relation of the sexes. 
The rule is the outcome of an age-old and widespread 
tradition rather than a prudent provision to keep women 
in their places. It amounted to this, as did the later 
rule prohibiting almswomen from sitting in the presence 
of almsmen vrithout asking leave, unless they were ill,^ 
because the old tradition, impregnated with the superior- 
ity of men, amounted to this. Deference to be shown 
by women to men cannot therefore be regarded as 
a special vis a ter go in the formulation of this rule; it is 
but a particulansation of the current views on the 
relation of the sexes. But it is highly significant, for 
salutation in the Orient bears the ^amp of a scrupulous 
etiquett^ and is as symbolical as it is expressive of the 
intricacies of the social Aru£hire. 

later Mahapajapati is said to have asked Gotama 
t^ugh the hdpful Ananda whether the observance 
of the rules of seniority should not hold for the almsmen 
and almswomen according to their status and not 
according to their sex. “This is impossible, Ananda, 
and unallowable that I should so order. . , . You 
are not, almsmen, to bow down before women, ... or 
to perform towards them those duties that are proper 
C*toni an inferior to a superior).”® This is the Rebuff 
which Gotemi received for her attempt, born of her 
tomiftic inftinfts, to secure the relaxation of the fir^l 
of the Eight Chief Rules. Had she succeeded, perfeft 
equality of almsman as almsman and almswoman as 
almswoman, based on each one’s Ending in the Order, 
would have been the result. But Gotama could not 
woman, even though she had put off her sex, to 
this level plane. Hence there remained in consequence 
Otoy those afts, all of a sensual nature and ios from 

. ^ V., IV., p, 343 ; if. below, p apo. 

® CV.,x., 4 , 1 . 
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the spirit of mona^icism, mentioned in the Cullavagga,^ 
the performance of which rendered the offending 
almsman “ one who is not to be saluted by the Chapter 
of Almswomen.” Otherwise an almsman of whatever 
landing was always to be saluted by an almswoman of 
whatever landing. If an almswoman committed a 
similar offence, as the six almswomen {chahba^ya 
bhikkhmnyo) who were alwaysgiving trouble are recorded 
to have done, the Blessed One is said to have allowed 
the almsmen “ to prohibit her from entering a Vihara.”® 
To Wcftein minds this would appear a rather more 
damaging penalty than that meted out to the almsmen. 
Yet this apparent discrepancy was intentional; and 
merely serves to emphasise the value attached to saluta- 
tion, and through it to the position of the male. 


//. Rattty Season, 

“ An almswoman is not to spend the Rainy Season 
(of Vassa) in a di^rifl where there is no almsman."® 

Almsmen naturally were allowed to spend the Rainy 
Season in places where there were no almswomen, for 
their presence was not needed at the almsmen’s cere- 
monies of confession and the like, whereas the almsmen’s 
presence was needed for the almswomen 's true and 
full performance of these duties. This rule is the same 
as the fifty-sixth Bhikkhuni-Ftcittiya * This is said 
to have been formulated on the occasion when some 
almswomen returned to Slvatthi, having spent Vassa 
in the country. The Savatthi almswomen asked the 
incoming ones if the Exhortation or teaching (pvadd) 
had been effeAive (fddha) at the place where they had 
been for Vassa. They replied. “How could it have 
been effedhve, for there was no almsman there ?" 

If the term ovada be taken in its technical sense of 

iCV,x,9, 1. =CV,x.,9,2 

® CV , X , 1, 4 , {Z*. below, p 268 ff. 

* V., IV , p 313. A pJcJttiya ofience was one requinng expiation 
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The Eight Chief Rules 

Exhortation,^ it -would be necessary for the almswomen 
to be somewhere where there was an almsman, for the 
Exhortation had to be given every half-month and could 
only be given by an almsman; and although travelling 
for urgent reasons was permissible during Vassa,® it 
would have been thought advisable to reftridt it as 
much as possible. If the term be taken in its more 
liberal sense of teaching or inftruflion, it raises the 
question of the almswomen’s adequacy to teach the 
almswomen, on which doubt is also thrown by the 
account of Nandaka’s sermon.® If they were inade- 
quate to teach one another it would then seem as if 
^e in^ruftion given by the almswomen was, with the 
exception of teaching the novices, rcftri£Ied to teaching 
the laity. In either sense the relationship involved 
is hr from reciprocal, but it follows logically from the 
way of settling the question of salutation. It is what 
would be expefted from a ^hidy of the social back- 
ground, whose intiuence -was such as alraoft inevitably 
to colour the nature of the interdependence of the 
two Orders. 


III. Uposatha Ceremony and Exhortation, 

“ Every half-month {anvaddhamasan^ an alms- 
woman is to a-wait two things from the Chapter of 
Almsmen, the asking (as to the date) of the Uposatha 
Ceremony, and the time (when the almsman) -will 
come to gi-ve the Exhortation {^add)”* 

This IS the same as the fifty-ninth Bhikkhuni- 
P^ttiya.® Some of the almswomen at Savatthi had 
i^led to ask for these two things, and the almsmen 
were annoyed and complained, as they occasionally did,® 


3 P’ below, p. 271. 

Majjhima, lii., 270-277 and rf. bdow, p. 152, note 5 ; and 
p* 278 

» V.,iv.,p.3i5* 

V., V., nr., pp. 306. 343, 344. 
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with the result that in this case failure to ask for 
these two things was made a pacittiya offence. 

Part of the Uposatha Ceremony consiSfed in making 
Confession,’ and no di^inAion was drawn here between 
the two sexes. The almswomen were expedfed to 
attend it as regularly as the almsmen and to confess 
to the same offences asked from a liA, and to undergo 
the same penances in order to wipe them out. In- 
equality enters however in the right of deciding whether 
the day for holding the Ceremony was to be the four- 
teenth or fifteenth day of the month. That relied 
solely with the almsmen, for only they could read the 
riddle of the moon, and the Ceremony took place on 
the nights of the full and the dark moon. In addition 
to this, although it was not explicitly Hated that con- 
fession as implied in this third rule had to be made to 
the Chapter of Almsmen, later events show that diis 
was the original plan. It was only as time went on 
that certain events occurred which decided Gotama to 
modify this ruling. Some time after MahapajapaH 
had accepted the Eight Chief Rules it was discovered 
that the Patimokkha,® the recitation of whose two 
hundred and twenty-seven rules was the essential part 
of the Uposatha Ceremony,® was not being recited to 
the almswomen.* It is recorded that Gotama said 
that the almsmen might recite it to them, but such 
a scandal and talk arose among the laity because the 
almsmen went to the almswomen’s residence, that 
Gotama had to forbid this procedure and to allow 
the almswomen to recite the Patimokkha to the 
almswomen.® The almsmen and the almswomen 

1 Vmaya Texts, translation, vol i , mtroduSion, pp x-xii 
® “ It IS the beginning, it is die face {mukkem), it is die pnncipal 
{pamuhham) of good quah&es " MV , li , 3r 4: “1*“ PScituya, 

where it is a Li tlie Buddluft Canon it was doiibdess used in 

the sense of cede. This is the meaning ascribed to it by Rhys Davids, 
m E R E art FadmokUia 
» MV,u, 3, I * CV,x,6,a 

« CV,x,6,a. 
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^^^^^.ina<ie ,jase''of the opportunity ^ven by the 
^rl6d^dfl;of the rules to confess to any mence 'which 
|l|^Mght'have^ committed} or which) as they would 
4i^saia, h^'overcome theni)^ the round of becomings 
|':l»m^4o£a^mes held to be solely responsible.^ Cbn- 
^essibn and. the due treatment^ of it tears the offence 
'.lcom<,&e offender, and no one who wished to be on 
^^Wd to Kelease should be allowed to miss the chance 
..TO^cohfbss, and to do the penance whose objedt it ms 
to control in the future by the restraint of the 
’•‘i^-{fStimkkka samvara sammte). “ And inasmudh 
asyou, Nigrodha, looking upon it as an offence, confess 
*'.*^r(fiag to your deeds, we accept your confession. 
^'iFof that, M^dha, is the custom in the discipline of 
[noble ones], that whosoever looks upon 
'his _fault as a fault and rightfully confesses it, shall in 
future attain to sdf-reftramt”* 

’'i ^®tofore it was important that the I^timokkha 
,,8^1d be rqg;ularly observed: being thus a fun6tion 
_ ? of real vdue in itedf, it cannot li^itimately be said that 
'It;wa8 given fi£titious importance by being made the 
' Uposatha Ceremony, as is Dutt’s 

'^wefore if the almsmen could not recite the Psti- 
to ihe almswomcn, the almswomen muft. 
t nis IS aether instance of the 'way in which the alms- 
wo^n, ^ force of circum^bmccs, acquired an equal 

They had not been on a level 


® *** DWognes, iii., 55 ; ef. 

‘i i 7; S 70 5 Xfu, 6, § I. 
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The Buddhist Order of Almswomen 

to begin with, for then they had had to confess to the 
almsmen, whereas an almsman who recited the Fati- 
mokkha in a seated assembly (of almsmen) before an 
almswoman committed a duklrata offence.^ He per- 
petrated a similar offence if he recited it in a seated 
assembly (of almsmen) before a sikkhamSna (that-is 
a woman candidate on her two years’ probationary 
course of in^lru&on before asking for the Upasampada 
Ordination), a samaueta, a samanen (male and female 
novice), before one again^ whom expulsion had been 
pronounced for failure to see or atone for an offence, 
or for refusal to renounce a false doflrine, before one 
who had abandoned the precepts, a eunuch, one who 
had furtively attached himself to the Sangha, or befoie 
an hermaphrodite. 

Ten grounds for suspending the Patimokkha aic 
given in the Anguttara.® Thw consiif of there being 
in the Assembly one who had committed a pSrajika 
offence; one who had not been ordained; one who had 
reje£fed the teaching; a eunuch, or one who had abused 
the almswomen, and of the inquiries againA these 
being ^11 imtimshed. 

Apparently the almsmen felt themselves so superior 
to the alms women that their Patimokkha was not to 
be held before them or before a woman probationer. 
Yet a certain amount of credit accrues to them for 
preventing an abuser of the almswomen from hearing 
the recitation. This suggests that they thought such 
a man wrong and unworthy; but that tiiey should also 
think that anyone who could behave so badly should be 
precluded from taking part in one of tlie moft impo^nt 
ceremonies indicates the degree of ill-fevour in which 
they held him. 

Exhortation (ovadd) was looked upon as a serious 
duty. By its very nature it was not reciprocal; it 
consiAed in the almsmen’s asking the almswomen ir 
they were keeping up the garudhammS, those rules 
‘ MV., 11 , 1. ® Ang , V , pp. 70, 71. 
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j,wmw!^ppued. direOly.to the almswomen and only 
rindlra^y to't^e aln&mcn; 

^^^RoM'inain , lilies came to be prescribed^ for the 
^t^wdurying out of the Exhortation. 
p^|^<).lExhortation inu£t not be held by an almsman 
jfiot properly deputed.* Eight requisites for exhorting 
almswomen should be round in him.* He mu^ 
theayirtuous man ; of great wisdom; acquainted with 
jholh 'sets of rules in all detril; he muSt use noble 
'wonfe and speech; and muft have the ability by his 
■'^pt^diing upon the Dhamma to arouse^ incite and 
LgHdden the community of almswomen; he mu^l be 
someone whom the almswomen like {yebhuxfena bhik- 
.',kiunJnam piyo hoti maHapo)\ he mufk never have corn- 
emitted a grave offence with anyone who has gone forth 
■into homelessness and put on the yellow robe; and 
'he muft have been in the Order for twenty years or 
’ more. Thus it appears that he was to be a man of 
’^^utation with a high diploma of conduft in 
and the idea that juft, anyone would do was here 
'put out of court. This rule refiefts great credit^ and 
: '■? *u mftance of Gotama’s deep concern where the 
‘-mtwcsls of the women were involved, 

early part of the Cullavagga there appears 
. tte ruUng that an almsman againft whom the tajjaniya- 
had been carried out was not to accept the 
' V tlie Exhortation to the almswomen, 
■; A ■ r “ accepted it he ought not to fulfil it.® 
•' also said to have become disqualified 

incurred the penal^ of the tassapapiy-yasikS- 
^ pumshment for habitual quarrelling, for 
.^es^ ftupidity leading to breach^ of disdplinc, 

f 'I' '^1 

?79-a8o, 
s cv.,1., I, I. 
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improper association with women, non-observance of 
the principal lules that legulate the life of an almsman, 
non-observance of the right conduft, heterodoxy, and 
speaking evil of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. Later in the Cullavagga it is said that all 
rfic almsmen except the stupid, the sick and the 
journeying were to “accept the duty of holding 
Exhortation to the almswomen.”® In the same passage 
it is said that the dweller in the Jungle was allowed to 
appoint a time and place for the meeting, saying 
“ There will I perform it” 

(ii.) Exhortation muft not be held after sunset.® 
This rule is the outcome of an amusing episode, which 
at the same time thi ows an illuminating side-light on 
a critical spirit dircfled by the almswomen towards 
their teaching. On one occasion they heard that 
Culapanthaka had been deputed to exhort them. 
They immediately said: “ The teaching will not be 
successful to-day. Culapanthaka will be repeating his 
ttdana (solemn utterance) over and over again.”^ He 
then came and asked them, firft, if they were all there 
(or in unison, samagga), and then if they were keeping 
up the garudha7nma. On their acknowledgment he 
said, “ This, sixers, (ihapmyd) is the Exhortation,”® 
and repeated his udSna over and over again: 

“To the seer who has his mind coUeded and eameft, named 
(siiiato), 

Sorrows happen not. Such a serene one is always self- 
cdledcd." 


The almswomen in effeft said, “We knew how it 
would be, we told you so ” Their gibes reached his 
ears, and to disprove them he made a great show in 


‘ CV., 1,4, 1. “ CV,x,9, 5 

® V IV., p S 4 . * Cf below, p *79 

* This was ie recognised prebnunary Step m oondufiing die evSJa 
If the almswomen were to say that they had not been keeping up ^ 
garuihaama, then the almsman should go through the rules one by 
one See Vinaya Texts translation, vol i , p. ai, note 2. 
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thJs^^r>'- This induced a ^m- 
'tfw in,IKe]aInisvronienj who now exclaimed, 
iil,'-ohii:wondcrfo1, never has the ovSdt, 



‘Go, sifters.” Butbecausctheyreturncd 
id'^ dt^ early in the morning, the lay-people com- 
plaihM.'' Their compldntt which as a general rule 
^chli Gotama through the almsmen or the alms- 
and to which he is always represented ^ 
'■altdiding promptly and efFeftively, resulted in this 
>’iUe:,“fi IS a pacittiya for an almsman unless sane- 
,d(mbd at sunset to give exhortation to the alms- 
JOTmen.” 

■J. '(^O Exhortation muft not be held in the alms- 
> votnen’s quarters.’’ This marks a departure from the 
3^mgmal ruling given in the third of the garudhatma. 
.phae is documentary evidence for a definite episode 
whiA led to the transition from the ruling that the 
..Mttfimen should come to give it to the almswomen to 
ruling that focse should go to the Chapter of 
tfiUinsinen to receive it The six almsmen who were 
being troublesome had come and preached in 
TO quarters of the six almswomen who were always 
bcmc troublesome. These said to their colleagues, 
'wL 1 ’ preach here (jdh'eva) to us 

vw^t ttey have to say.” In the Almsmen’s Vinaya it 
said diat the almswomen told the almsmen and the 
jpicras ones were shocked. This is repeated in the 
/ataswomen’s Vinaya; here it is said tiiat the pious 
were shocked and complained to the 
ai^jn®. No doubt both accounts refer to one and 
^aune epbqde. It was after tlus that the rule was 


•-,,^^"TOmw>to rccdve Exhortation, andall together,® 

# <^;a omitted ftom ^ Almsmea's.Tmm^. 

' ' ..rao . '■ 
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But an exception had to be made Mahapajapatl 
was on one occasion ill.* Gotama is said to have come 
to see her and asked her how she was. She said that 
formerly almsmen were allowed to come and preach 
the Dhamma to them, but since this had been made 
a pacittiya offence by the Lord there was no comfort 
to be had. In view of this expression of longing to 
hear the teaching, it mu^ have appeared sensible to 
Gotama to let the almsmen come for this purpose to 
the women’s quarters when they were ill, for this is 
the codicil a][>pended to the rule. 

To a long and intricate hiAory belong some of the 
details of the initial discipline of the almswomen in 
connedhon with their gomg to receive the Exhortation. 
In the firdl; place it is simply told in the Cullavagga^ 
“ that at that time the almswomen did not go to &e 
Exhortation.” A decree, followed by a threat of 
punishment for negligence, is said to have been pro- 
nounced by the Blessed One, to the effeft that an alms- 
woman muft not omit to go to the Exhortation. This 
seems to have preapitated the whole body of alms- 
women .to receive the Exhortation in the almsmen’s 
quarters, greatly to the mdignation of the lay-people, 
who put the wordt interpretation upon it. Therefore 
Gotama, ever mindful of what the world is reported 
to have thought, declared that only four or five alms- 
women were to go together.® Bu^ as it is ^ted, the 
people ftill did not cease foom criticism, and the com- 
pany of almswomen had to be reduced to two or three. 
Moreover it was made clear that the objeft of their 
visit was not to receive the Exhortation then and there, 
but to make a formal appointment for the whole 
Chapter of Almswomen to go together to receive it 
from an almsman.® 

The manner of approaching the almsman by the 
almswomen who were come to make the arrangements 

^ V , IV., p. 56 - * » * » 9> 4- 

» Ii,J. * IM. 
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is described in some detail. It demanded an attitude 
of reverence as from an inferior to a superior. It is 
probable that here the reverence required was primarily 
for male over female and only derivatively for know- 
ledge over ignorance. “ Let them go up to some one 
almsman, and arrange their robes over one shoulder, 
and sitting down on their heels, let them Wretch forth 
their joined palms and address him thus: “The 
Chapter of Almswomen thus salutes the feet of the 
Chapter of Almsmen, and reque^s permission to come 
for the sake of the Exhortation being held; may that 
be granted, they say, to the Chapter of Almswomen.”^ 
'They then had to discover whether an almsman had 
been appointed to hold it; if one had, they mu^ go 
to him, but if not, the reciter of the Fatimokkha was 
to say, “Which of the Venerable Ones is to hold 
Exhortation to the almswomen ?” If then one such 
were discovered, possessed of the eight qualifications, 
the Copter of Almswomen mu^l go to him. 

This seems to have been simply a regularisation of 
the conduft expressed in the impetuous rush of the 
almswomen to the Chapter of Almsmen. The point 

e ed was that all haphazard commingling of the two 
pters, in which the less serious-minded alms- 
women had chances to get the less serious-minded 
almsmen to give them the Exhortation, was prevented 
by a more decorous plan, in which there figured no 
loophole for meeting special friends in Ike other 
Chmter. 

sum up the vicissitudes of the arrangements 
connefted wim the methods to be used by the alms- 
women to obtain the Exhortation: 
rv almswoman should go to the 

t-hapter of Almsmen to ask at what time an almsman 

W -Mmsmen not allowed to come to the alms- 
women s quarters for the sake of giving the Exhorta- 
^ CV.,x,9, 4. 
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tion; but the almswomen to go to them to receive it 
trom an authorised almsman. 

(3) Failure of the almswomen to go to the Ex- 
hortation. 

(4) The whole Chapter of Almswomen went to the 
Exhortation together. 

(5) Ordained that four or five almswomen should 
go together. 

(6) Ordained that two or three almswomen should 
go together to make a formal appointment for the 
whole of the Chapter of Almswomen to go to some 
one properly appointed almsman to receive the Ex- 
hortation from him. 

(iv.) Almsmen muft not give the Exhortation to the 
almswomen for the sake of material gain (Smisahetu)^ 
that iSj the almswomen might not supply their teachers 
with robes, food, medicme and bedding. This has the 
appearance of a rule designed to curb the greediness 
of the almsmen. 

Almswomen could be inhibited from the Exhorta- 
tion. As it appears in the unexcited tones of the 
Vinaya, this was the punishment laid upon them for 
refusing to accept the prohibition to enter a Vihara.® 
Then questions arose as to whether it was lawful to 
hold the Uposatha Ceremony with a woman who had 
been inhibited from the Exhortation.® The decision 
said to have been given by Gotama was that this was 
not to be done until her case had been settled. This . 
gave rise to further defining of the rules, for it is said 
tihat Udayi, after havmg inhibited an almswoman from 
the Exhortation, went away on a journey.^ As a 
result of the complaints that this conduff elicited from 
the almswomen, almsmen were forbidden to do this, 
on pain of committing a dukkata offence, apparently 
because the almswoman’s case might be settled, only 

V , IV , p $7, and FSc , sxiv. 

® CV., X , 9, 1, 3 , Ke above, p. 122 

®CV,x, 9 , 3 . ^ litd. 
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to be met by the information that the proper person 
to remove the inhibition was absent. The situation 
would have been as awkward as that of a hypnotist’s 
leaving his patient in a State of hypnosis. Foolish alms- 
men were not to inhibit them, grounds muSt be given 
for their inhibition, and a decision of the case made.^ 
Pre-eminent throughout runs the implidt impossi- 
bility of the almswomen’s giving the Exhortation to 
the almswomen, and concomitantly their dependence 
on the almsmen for holding it. Hence these had by 
fir the graver charges, which to their credit be it said, 
Gotama made them realise. The almswomen were 
r^ponsible for nothing, except for going at the right 
time and in ordered fashion to ask for the Exhortation. 

IF. Pavarana. 

“ After keeping the Rainy Season of Vassa the 
almswoman is to hold PavSrana (to inquire whether 
any fault can be laid to her charge) before both Sanghas 
as well ^at of the almsmen as that of the alms- 
women — with respeft to three matters, namely what 
has been seen, what has been heard and what has been 
suspefted."® Apparently the faults imputed to the 
almswomen were investigated by both the Sanghas, 
almough it is not told on this occasion which body 
had pnority in condufting the ceremony. But it is 
^ w beginning the almswomen could not 

old It solely for themselves. Indignation grips us 
ere, rather than disappointment, for we had not ’ 
dared to hope. 

Pai^na was an essay in discipline and a deterrent 
immonaftic behaviour. The offences of others 
u d be rwealed; and if the rules of discipline were 
A®y had been confessed,® no private 
tft harboured. The scheme was devised 

ork these off. There are no references to bitter 

‘CV.,x,g,3. *CV.,x., 1,4. ® CV,iv.,7. 
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recriminations, and the guilty party probably usually 
accraed to his charge. Because the life was extremely 
public and the eyes of the Fourfold Congregation 
were everywhere, and because the ceremony took 
place m full assembly where the reports could be 
corroborated or confounded by the others present, it 
would have been a bold member who without scruple 
or conscience would dare to weave an injurious tele 
or repudiate an offence of which he knew himself to 
be guilty. That it was stupid for an almsman to 
hope that his aflions might pass unnoticed is clearly 
brought out by a conversation which Gotama is said 
to have held with the almsman Bhaddali ^ Although 
the event did not take place at the Pavarana, since 
Bhaddali is not being accused but is accusing himself, 
it serves so well in illuflration of this point that it is 
mentioned here. Gotama is represented as telling 
him that he did transgress, foolish, misguided and 
wrong as he was. “ You &iled, too, to realise that the ’ 
Lord was in residence at SSvatthi, and would know 
that you were not conducing yourself according to 
the Mailer’s teachings; secondly, that a number of 
almsmen and of almswomen too were spending the 
rainy season in the city and would also know it, thirdly, 
that in the city there were living a number of lay- 
disciples — both men and women — who would also 
know It.” 

In cases brought up at the PavSrana it would 
have been the knowledge possessed by the other 
almsmen and almswomen which would have afled 
as a check upon twisting tales and upon exaggera- 
tion. Indeed one of the objeAs of the PaA^ana 
was the promotion of a life of harmony with one’s 
fellow-members. In this case it was poor logic which 
prevented the ceremony from being reciprocal;® the ^ 


‘ Ma]]hima,i ,437-439 

* Almsmen were sot allon’ed to confess to tlie almswomen, MV , 
iv., 14, 1. 
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almsmen did not hold their Pai^ranl in^ front of the 
almswomen, but apart by themselves. This presumed 
right to keep their affairs private was one of the results 
of the self-aggrandisement of men; the Slate of culture 
attained by many of the almsmen seems to have been 
almo^ too low and primitive to have made it possible 
for them to feel shame at the rehearsal of much of 
the lewdness of their behaviour, and therefore to have 
wished, either from a sense of decency or from a 
desire not to shock the almswomen, to keep these 
details to themselves. 

The Story of the almswomen and their PairaratiS 
follows much the same course as the ftory of them 
Md their Exhortation. They failed to follow the 
inftruftions, for it is recorded that they did not hold 
the PavaranS at all. The good and modeil alms- 
women complained, and failure to hold a Pavara^ia 
^ made a padttiya offence.^ They then held it by 
themselves and not with the almsmen, and finally with 
^ Chapter of Almsmen and not apart by themselves. 
They explained that they were unable to find a suitable 
holding the ceremony, which was a lengthy 
since each almswoman had to ask for inquiry 
into her offences during the three rainy months. In 
order to obdatc this difficulty Gotama is said to have 
ecreed that “ they muft hold thexr own Pavara^a one 
^ Ji and that of the almsmen the next.”^ This was 
pradlice which was building 
fnrA^^i where there were double ceremonies 
_me almswomen to attend, they were performed by 
Order firll. A learned, venerable and 
rarnfti. had then to be appointed to 

invitation to the Chapter of Almsmen, and 
gL to the Assembly. Approval was 

demited 1 disapproval by speech.® The 

P nimswoman was then accompanied to the 

‘ V.. w , p. 313-314. 2 CV., X., 

® Cy,,!., 19, a, 
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Chapter of Almsmen by the entire Chapter of Alms- 
women, and three times she invited them to point out 
any faults the almswomen might have committed m 
respeA to things seen, heard or suspeftsd, which if 
they perceived they would confess, “ Then will they, 
if they perceive the ofience, confess the same This 
clause seems clearly to evince a definite ^andpoint, 
resulting from a well-considered attitude. They were 
Aeady in their refusal to be hedtored by men mto 
admitting the existence of any State which they could 
not perceive, or for that matter believe, to be true. 
Truth as an ideal is insisted upon throughout the- 
BuddhiSt teaching; but truth is many-sided, and the 
white-hot radiance of the Truth of Insight into 
Becoming can only shoot to the zenith if it has been 
unwaveringly and persiStently fed by the lesser fiames 
of the Noble Eightfold Way. The way to Truth is 
as much governed by the Law of Causation as arc 
physical phenomena. It muSt be taken for granted 
that these women had by now gleaned from the teach- 
ings which they had heard, that right endeavour is 
fuel for the light that is to break and rend the thick 
gloom of Ignorance;® and that it partly consisted in 
clinging to the truth as to a lamp and a refuge® when- 
ever, wherever they were confronted by queSbons of 
the true and the false; and that it was an essential 
element m wmning welfare, the goal supreme. "Die 
condition that they would confess the faulty if thw 
perceived it, was a spirited bid for independence aim 
for maintaining an undeviating allegiance to the truth, 
as It appeared to them. < 

This condition further shows that the almswomen 
did not intend to be either credulous or too submissive 
as far as they themselves were concerned. They were 
not going to be hoodwinked into prejudicing their 

1 Ibid 

® Theri^tha, asw, Ivii , Jxi , fair., end fossm 

® MahZparinuvSna Sutta, ch. ii , § 33 
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chances of setting up a good karma by telling &Ise- 
hoods, or into allowing themselves to appear to be 
worse than they really were. People in the world 
were talking enough as it was already about the two 
Orders: no loophole for ungrounded reasons to fill 
the mouth of public censure mu£t be countenanced, 
or the Order of Almswomen, on the exigence of which / 

each almswoman’s personal freedom depended, might 
have to be disbanded. 

The Vinaya goes on to say that after a time the 
almswomen were allowed to receive the confession of 
a fault from an almswoman, for the same reason as 
they obtained sanction to recite the Patimokkha — 
namely, the abuses imputed by the general public. 


F, Manana Disaphne, 

“ An almswoman who has been guilty of a serious 
offence is to undergo the Manatta Discipline towards 
both the Sanghas (Almsmen and Almswomen).”^ 

Again the enforcement of these disciplinary pro- 
c«ding8 was altered, for the same reason as the recita- 
tion or the Patimokkha and the confession of a fault; 
and in the end Gotama allowed almswomen only to 
carry out disciplinary measures again^ the alms- 
women.* All these concessions, though accelerated 
by outside influences, show a growing tendency among 
pe almswomen to be as dissociated as possible in their 
eternal government from the Chapter of Almsmen. 
Ihe situation is somewhat ironical. The almswomen 
jeft the world because it shackled their freedom, and 
naving joined the shaveling monk always secured 
^eater freedom, and more obligations and rights in 
meir unworldly sphere as a result of the criticism 
levelled at them by the world. 

onhroTO **' nature of the Manatta Discipfine is 
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firft, but on closer iludy an orderly sequence of events 
is found to emerge. 

Full membership, like restoration after suspension, 
could only be granted by the sanction of the whole 
Chapter. Various items contributed to the making 
of this rule. In the firSl place for two Vassas (that 
is, for two years) the almswomen had ordained pro- 
bationers (sikkhamSna) who had not been trained with 
r^ard to the Six Rules. The rule was then formu- 
lated that if a probationer asked for ordination and had 
kept the Six Rules for two Vassas, ordination might 
be conferred upon her.* But no almswoman might 
ordain a probationer who had not been trained in the 
training, or who had broken any of the Six Rules. 
It is again laid down here that she mu^ be a probationer 
for two years, and that she muft be te^ed in those 
Six Rules. 

It then appears that some almswomen ordained a 
probationer who had been trained for the two years 
and tefted in those Six Rules.* But apparently the 
other almswomen did not hear of this, for they are 
reported to have said to them, “ Come, probationers, 
learn this, give that, fetch that, that is wanted, and 
do all that is suitable as from a junior to a senior." 
The newly ordained protected and declared that they 
were no longer probationers, but almswomen who had 
undergone the two years’ training. It was then 
^ted that a pacittiya offence was incurred if an alms- 
womM ordained a probationer who had had the two 
years’ training, unless she obtained the authorisation 
\famtnatd) of the Chapter. Ordination had to be by 
the sanction of the whole Chapter, and not by a seleo- 
Uon chosen from it,* for this would have opened the 
™>or to securing a “ packed jury.” This amendment 
to the rule was said to have been brought about by 
®®duft of Thullananda. Thinking that she 
would ordain a novice she assembled the senior alms- 
V., IV., p. 318, * V., iv., p. 320. * V., hr., p. 335. 
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men, and having provided them inth ample food of 
both sorts (hard and soft), she dismissed them, col- 
le£l:ed four of doubtful charaffer, including Devadatta, 
and then ordained the probationer. The virtuous 
almswomen complained, hence the amendment, to 
which was attached vital importance, for it made the 
rule clear and definite 

The tendency here, as in the regularisation of the 
Exhortation Ceremony, was to keep the monk-world 
combined and orderly, to discourage favountism^ to 
prevent any se£hon from becoming dommant or 
troublesome, and to deter the growth of faftions. 

At the ordination ceremony the almswoman seekmg 
initiation had to answer to twenty-six que^ions; these 
included twenty-foui as to Disqualifications, the 
presence of any of which would make it impossible 
for her to receive the initiation,^ and two others. The 
twenty-four Disqualifications which were inquired 
into were eleven gyniecological deformities, five di- 
seases and eight other matters. Unsatisfaftory answers 
meant that candidature could not yet be suggested 

In the beginning the almsmen queftioned the alms- 
women as to the Disqualifications. The women 'were 
so greatly disconcerted that they weie incapable of 
answering. Gotama, ever sympathetic and wise, on 
hearing of this difficulty, decreed “ that initiation is 
to be conferred in the Chapter of Almsmen upon an 
almswoman who had been initiated on the one side 
in the Chapter of Almswomen.”* But a fresh diffi- 
culty arose because the almswomen who attempted 
to put the queftions had no idea what answers *1^®® 
requiring initiation should give; so the almsmen had 
again to ftep into the breach and to tell those per- 
plexed women candidates how to answer Unfor- 
tunately in the blundering ■way of men they began to 
do this in the full Assembly, which naturally upset the 
poor little almswomen so much that they ftiH could 
»CV.,x,i7, 1. »CV,x.,i7,a 
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give no answers. The almsmen reported this to 
Gotama who, inilead of openly rebuking them for 
their tafdessness, said that the almswomen mu^ be 
mfbrufled aside, and explained the manner of the 
inihuftion to be given. 

The hr^ point which he is said to have made was 
that the almswomen seeking initiation should come to 
an in^rudlor;^ secondly, that the initruffor should not 
be unlearned or incompetent but someone who had 
been properly appointed. The notion underlying 
these rulings appears to have been twofold. FirS, 
that a probationer might receive useful help from a 
well-qualified woman during her two year’s noviciate- 
ship. Secondly, that the promise made by a senior 
to a junior to ordain her, if there were no ob^cle in 
the way,® might be enforced. The hope appears to 
have been that by making the senior responsible to 
the Sangha, she tfso faSo would become thoroughly 
reliable. At leaif she would know that her failure 
was punishable. Two cases of flagrant injustice led 
to die formulation of these rulings. A trait, charac- 
tenihe of the Indian mind, even to-day, is apparent in 
the firfl case:® nothing was said of the censurable 
nature of what amounted to a bribe in an Elder’s 
saying to a novice, “ If you will give me your cloak 
^ ordain you.” All the interell centred in the 
Elder’s fdlurc, having made this promise, to keep her 
wrd — an omission also blameworthy by Weftern 
s^dards. In the second case mentioned® as con- 
^butory to the formulation of these rulings the 
Elder, again the rebellious almswoman called Thulla- 

The i^e of the in jbndor is the laA of the questions pnt at the 
Ceremonj. On die occasion when Gotama was pre- 
^nmg the qoeAions the word used was paeattaii, a female inflmAir. 
^®uing to the almsmen the word used IS Thisisdieonly 

when Gota^ was flill trying to get matters mto orda, that 
noscohne word is used m connexion the alnuwomen. It 
B to expeaed from the context. 

».» IV , p. 33a. 
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nancUl,^ is said to have suggested to a probationer 
that if she would follow her and minister to her for 
two years, she would ordain her. But when the tune 
came she failed to keep her pledge; for she neither 
carried it out herself, nor saw that it was done by 
someone else. 

The in^ruAor might be self-appointed or appointed 
by another, and rules for these appomtments were 
declared. In either case the sanfbon of the Sangha 
had to be obtained. The almswoman appointed 
inftruftor had then to go to the novice who was seeking 
initiation and tell her how to answer the que^ons, 
she proceeded to put them to her as a rehearsal. When 
the in^frudion was over the inftrudfor and the candidate 
were not to return to the Assembly together,* pre- 
sumably so that the in^bruAor might put forward her 
candidate’s case in her absence, left there should be 
any disappointing objeftion to her acceptance. When 
jthe candidate arrived she was to assume a reverential 
attitude, and ask three times for the initiation whereby 
she hoped to be raised ” up out of the worldly life. ’ 
Then a learned and competent almswoman had to 
queftion her regarding the DisqualiScations, and 
another had to propose three times that she should be 
received. Silence, as usual, meant consent So far 
V the proceedings were subftantially the same as those 
obtaming for the almsmen candidates. But for the 
almswomen the Ceremony did not end here, for when 
initiation into the Chapter of Almswomen was over 
the candidate had to go on to the Chapter of Alms- 
men, there to endure an exaft repetition of the whole 
busmess. 

There is on record the case of an almswoman who 

^ It IS possible that this was a name invented, for handmg down, for 
different debnanents, so as to shield each of them ftom TindeaiaWe 
immoTtalil7; rf the similar case of the ciaibaggtya {or six-cliquej 
fllTnamen and die cJka&in^tya almswomen* 
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received the UpasampadS by a messenger, not going 
in person to the Chapter of Almswomcn. Her name 
was Addhakast.^ She had been a courtesan until she 
adopted the religious life under the almswomen. 
When she felt ready for seniority she was anxmus to 
go to Savatthi to receive it from the Blessed One 
hisnscif} ^ him to be conffituted a full mernber of the 
Order. But men of abandoned life got wind of the 
proposal and beset the road and she was afraid to go. 
Gotama’s treatment of her case is another example of 
the pains which he took for the sake of individual men 
and women. But it was only after the almsmen had 
made many abortive efforts he was able to make them 
underftand that they muft confer the Upasampada 
initiation by sending a learned and competent alms- 
woman as a messenger to Addhakasi. In this way 
a precedent was created and women obtained the right 
to confer initiation in exceptional cases. It was a gain, 
even if a slight one. It is regrettable, however, that 
the manner of dealing with the exceptions never 
became the rule. It is clear that the almsmen were 
determined fully to mainmin their share in the initia- 
tion of the almswomen. 

From the documentary evidence which we possess, 
It does not appear that an almsman ever blackballed 
a woman candidate who had been passed by the Chapter 
of Almswomen. Indeed scrupulous care in wielding 
uicir responsibilities and a reKraitied and reilraining 
^trol muft have been exercised by the almswomen. 
t’jfy would not have wished to wound the sensi- 
Wibes and dignity of the almsmen, or to have laid 
memselves open to rebuke by proffering ill-prepared 
Jf unsuitable candidates. The pioneers of the move- 

out would have felt constrained never to overStep 


nh. ; MV.,viu.,2,note3. Appar- 
^ jgn, worth a thonsand lasiyas , of the Benares 

W Mtodaid) 5 or it may mean worth half Benares. See below. 


P-184, 


may mean worth half Braares. Sec below. 
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expectations, but to nominate only of their very beft 
and CteadieCt. 


If the final decision of allowing a candidate to 
become a senior re^ed with the almsmen, the pre- 
liminary and formative ^ages were entrusted to the 
almswomen. Theirs was the power of acceptance or 
rejection, and in them was v^ed, equally with the 
men, th^ knowledge of the qualifications necessary for 
following the higher path. It was an investiture more 
far-reaching than appears at firSt sight, for many of 
those admitted as Elders evidently went a long way 
searching on the Path; some found the goal, arahan- 
ship, which they hymned in glowing words in the 
poignantly beautiful TherlgStha. 

, The Upasampada initiation was a matter of very 
deep seriousness and momentous importance, since it 
meant quitting the noviciateship and registering as a 
senior; shouldering the extra duties of teaching and 
instruction ; and thenceforth devoting-a greater applica- 
tion to the exercise of meditation. A larM part of the 
daily work consisted of contemplation. This became 
severer in type the higher the member rose in the 
Order. Teaching too made heavy demands, for not 
only had the novices to be inStruCted* and prepared, 
but as Takakusu points out* the entrants to full 
membership were not free from supervision, but 
continued under the moral and disciplinary guidance 
of two Elders chosen by the initiate. No doubt it 
was their business to further their pupils on the Path, 
so that they might purge away all appetite, remove 
all spitefulness from their life, all torpor, all wrry 
and misgivings and then ** dwell in the FirSl l^Stas]^ 
and successively in the Second, Third and Foura 
Ecfrasies.”® It is said that an almswoman med for 
seven years to learn the Vinaya from Uppalavanna. 
But as she failed to grasp it, Gotama is reported to 


^ See above, p 141 , and below, p. *47 
^ 'Takakusu, art. Initiation, E R.E. 


Majjhima, ui , 4. 
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have decreed that almsmen could teach the Vinaya 
to almswomen not in Aead of them, but in addition 
to them. Even though remaining in Sata fupillari 
to the Elders the ^ep from noviciateship to seniority 
vas a mo A important rite depassage^ marking a definite 
change in the life of the almsman or almswoman. 

Hence it is not surprising that the training given 
before the change was made, and the examination 
held before it was consummated were of a searchingly 
keen nature. 

If the life of an almswoman were to be rigorous as 
compared with that of a laywoman; if she were to’ be 
and to remain healthy; if she were to be self-reliant 
and spintually competent; if she were to caft no 
longing backward glances at the world which she had 
left; and if she were to be disengaged from all the 
clrims which it might have had over her — ^the examina- 
tion leading to the admission would necessarily be 
hard and coniprehensive, and the training® leading to 
the examination would be long and arduous and 
arranged so as to give a foreta^e of the heavier demands 
to follow. 

In Ae examination, after the sixteen queft:ions 
regarding deformities and diseases® (leprosy, boils, dry 
leprosy,'* consumption and fits*) had been answered 
the almswomen candidates had to answer the foliowring 
ten questions; 

(i) Are you a human being ? This queStion 
appears to have been asked simply on account of 
rather a silly Story of a serpent who entered the 
^naStic life m the form of a man; but one night in 
rgetting to keep up his disguise the whole vihara 
; w.x.s.T, 

p.247^ account of the training is given bdow. See below, 
Brls nunnenes, where deformed and defefhve 

Takakuw, art. Initiation, E.R.E., as eczema and 
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became filled to overflowing with his form while he 
slept. The superAition of animals assuming human 
form dies hard, but it is all the more cuiious in this 
conneftion since Gotama was in revolt against: the 
super^itions of his day. The que£l:ion is also non- 
sensical, for non-human beings would have been 
prevented from passing the pabbajja. 

(2) Are you a female ^ This was possibly asked 
to insure againA the admission of cunuds. 

(3) Are you a free woman Slaves were not ad- 
mitted to the Order,® that is to say they were not 
even eligible for the pabbajja ordination. As Rhys 
Davids points out,® although slaves might be admitted 
into some of the Orders coexistent with the Sakya- 
puttas, as the followers of Gotama were not infre- 
quently called, Gotama reSlrifted this cuSlom, so that 
“whenever slaves were admitted to the Order they 
muSt have previously obtained the consent of their 
masters, and also, I think, have been emancipated.” 
T^is is borne out by the ftory of the jealous woman 
who mutilated her female servant® When the out- 
rage was brought to light and the woman and her 
husband had been reprimanded by Gotama, they were 
converted to the faith, and then and there they freed 
the female slave and made her a follower of the 
Dhamma. A comparison might be made here iwth 
the other meaning of “ free from debts ” {bhujtssd) as 
it occurs, for example, in the Therigatha, 

” Freed woman site, discharged is all her debt, 

A Bhikkhunl tramed m the higher sense 
All sundered are the bonds, her tasl. is done, 

And the great drugs that pouoned her are purged ” 


‘ Accoidmg to the BhiUhunivibhaiiga Cmy on V , iv , p 22^ 
there were three kinds of slaves those who were bom slaves 
those who were bought for money foose who on the 

field of batde were spared from slavery {karatnarSaito) 

“ MV., 1 , 47. ® Dialogues, vol i , p 103 

* Dhp. Cny. on verse 3 14. ' TherigStM, verse 364. 
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K'companron.is drawn'bet^en an^almsman who is 
coiitehf and a layman wHq has been successful in 
busiiiesb. The layman says “ I used to have to carry 
oh 'my business by getting into debt, but it has gone 
well with me that I have paid off what I owed.” 

« • a « . ? « _ 1? - 1 1 ^ 


so 


A good almsman would get rid of the entanglement 
of sense desires; on the credit side he would develop 
eameffness and the power to direft his efforts and 
energies in a continual unflinching loyalty to the very 
beft. It does not seem that this interpretation of 
getting free from debts, which might well be the 
result of entering the Order and undergoing the 
training, is the meaning intended in the qu^on. It 
would be putting the cart before the horse. It seems 
more probable that the quefrion would have been 
asked as a means of ascertaining whether there was 
anybody belonging to the laity who had a legitimate 
claim over the money of the candidate for admission. 

Again, it is possible that this quefrion should be 
interpreted in quite another way. It may mean 
“ Are you an Indian ?”, not a foreigner. If this were 
so it would be in accordance with the “regional 
views ” of the times, and would probably have an 
ihterefring hifrory behind it. 

(5) Are you in the Kmg’s service ? (translated by 
Takakusu’ “ are you exempt from military service 
If die meaning be taken in the narrower sense suggested 
by Takakusu, it is easy enough to see the force of 
the que^on when asked of men candidates. Owing 
to the prohibition on taking life (the second of the 
sllas^ it is logical to expeft that anyone who put him-' 
self in the way of doing so "was not regarded as enable 
of treading on the higher paths to Smvation. TChere-, 
for^ taUng this as a largely contributory reafon, 

* 5<rV’.,i^46. ^ 

a i., p. 82 ff. and cf. MBjjfaimo, i., 275.' '' 
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Gotama is said to have forbidden anyone who was in 
the royal service to receive the pabbajja ordination, 
giving entiy to the Order.^ 

But It IS difficult to see the force of the meaning 
of the quc^ion in Takakusu’s translation as put to 
almswomen, for nowhere in India does it ajmear that 
women took pait in military service. Of the ten 
kinds of wives spoken of in the Vinaya, one is said 
to be a “flag-brought,”® that is, saved from being slain 
in war. But because these were prisoners of war, 
It does not follow that they had been taking part in 
the flghting. It mu£t therefoie be concluded, either 
that the service of royalty in whatever capacity was 
looked upon both as binding for the servitor, and also 
as totally unfitting him for the monaftic life; or that 
the que^ions put to the almswomen were carelessly 
and moughtlessly modelled on those put to the alms- 
men. This alternative appears to me to be unaccept- 
able, for even allowing for the possibility of errors 
creeping in with time, Gotama throughout his treat- 
ment of the almswomen appears to show nothing but 
the greater consideiation for them, and invariably 
brought an attentive scrutiny to bear upon their 
concerns. 

Hence the former alternative appears the more 
acceptable. In spirit it is kindred to the prevalent 
contemporary outlook; that as slaves and debtors are 
m some way bound to the world, because they or their 
money belong to other people, in the same way those 
in the royal service belong to the king, and are his 
inalienable property. “ Do not take what is not 

5 iven to you ” is a major law of Buddhift morality. 

'his point of view is further corroborated by Gotamajs 
reputed saying, “ I prescribe that you ob^ kings. 
He either could not or would not get nd of his early 
reverence for the royal personage; could not on 
account of his lineage, and would not on account ot 
» MV.,1,40.4. ^ V,in,p 139 - “ MV.,111,4, 3 - 
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by.tfae ~‘ 

Ysuifiracence'pf kings : aiS J^gs do not like having their 
-''slavWfil^ed from' them. 

. . (6) ,Have your fether and mother given thdr con- 

sent?' Permfesion of both parents -vm required before 

' a inftii or a woman made such a drastic severance &om 
the household life as entry into the Order entailed.^ 
Although the ruling arose early in the hi£toty of the 
Order, after Suddhodana had lo£t both his sons, 
Nanda and Bahida, into the Order, the same sandtion 
was required for women candidates. Suddhodana 
ftimp. in such great digress to Gotama, that he made 
the rule, too late to help Suddhodana, but not too late 
to prevent the disc omfitur e of subsequent parents: 

“ Let no son, almsmen, receive the pabb^S. ordination 
without his fiither’s and his mother’s consent. He 
who confers the pabba^il ordmadon (on a son widiout 
that permission) is guilty of a dukkata offence.”® 

It is ihfficult to know how much importance the 
Sangba attached to the necessity for a wue to secure 
her husband’s consent for admission. If the husband* s 
permission had appeared to be as important as the 
parents’, doubtless a que^on on this point would 
nave been put to the entrants. There certainly came 
to be the ruling that it constituted a padtdya offence 
fist an almswoman to ordain a girl who h^ not the 
consent of her parents or husband.® The pre- 
liminary of gaining the husband’s permission 
appears, so to as the records go, to have been taken 
by the majority of the married applicants. Mention 
is frequently made of women who either tried and 
succeeded or lyho tried and friled to gain their hus- 


, 54 , and several of the 
S4» 5* 


®MV., 

® P-334* At ^present time 1 

vromea nmft have pennmBon fiom tiira patents s-avn&iniift Lave Skc. 

cnis^of to toiband; a, widow ishee to come in, bnt-dieappro^ 
of to nnulf is songht. ' ' 
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bands’ permission. Wives are never represented as 
announcing to their husbands, as the husbands some- 
times did to them, that they were about to renounce 
the woild, and they seldom slipped surreptitiously 
away. Hence as no queftion was put by the Sangha 
on this matter, it is probable that the husband's con- 
sent was rooted in domestic obligations and social 
convention rather than in religious san£l;ion. 

This is borne out by a Jataka ftory.^ A saintly 
woman is said to have had a husband who used to 
enjoy himself elsewhere. She invited the two Chief 
Disciples to her house and hftened to the teaching. 
Thinking that her husband did not want her and that 
there was no need for her to remain in the household, 
she decided^ to embrace the religious life. For this 
end. It is said that she informed her parents, and ob- 
tained their permission. It is not said that she told 
her unfaithful husband, for she no longer regarded 
herself as his possession. 

(7) Are you full twenty years of age That is 
older than the normal marriageable age. It was 
thought desirable that girls should have come to years 
of discretion before they were ordained. For if they 
entered the Order while ftill quite children both the 
physical hardships and the mental Aram of a life 
dedicated to religion would be too great for them and 
in their fi agile youth they would fail and succumb. 
In drawing up six pacittiya rules to prevent any such 
contingency, Gotama probably had in mind both the 
welfare of the individual and the safeguardmg of the 
Order; for it would have gained nothing but discredit 
and hatred, had it Aained its reputation by wrecking 
the health of half-grown children. The sixty-fifth and 
sixty-sixth Bhikkhun! Pacittiyas^ result respeftively 

> JfltaU, 234. 

’ An informant from Ceylon tells me tliat at the present day the con- 
vent at Kandy mates it a rule to admit no woman un^ for^yeon ofage. 

* V , IV., pp. 321, 322. 
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.*frbni'me*c^fes,of'tw<5‘Ii^e brides,’ one under t^lvfe' 
T^S'old and 'the bther'hamhg completed her tyrelfich.' 
'year,'’;whb''were ordrineSi by the almswomen; and' the 
serene-fourth and seventy-fifth BhikkhunI f^ttiyas^ 
lesult' respe£iively from the cases of two litde un- 
married girls, one under twelve years and the other 
haying completed her twelfth year, who were ordmned 
by the almswomen. In both prirs of cases it is ftated 
that young children are unable to endtnre the heat 
and the cold, the discomfort caused by biting animals 
and creeping things; that thOT are unable to grasp the 
dodxines which ate difficult to explain; and that 
bodily pains are hard and bitter fi>r them. What 
a sidelight is thrown on the life of a woman bound 
to poverty 1^ But this is not all, for it is srid that 
those who are less than twenty years of age and 
those who have completed their twentieth year if thqr 
are of gentle birth are not fitted for such an auftere 
life.® 

It is evident that Gotama was not set on the mere 
munber of recruits who might be willing to fill the 
Order; rather than hoping to get them young, he 
looked to their qualities and ftamina before consider- 
ing the queftion of their admission. 

Further, the candidate seeking ordination should 
have come to years of discretion as a kind of guarantee 
that she entered of her own considered choice. Had 
she entered at a more tender age, it might have turned 
out ffiat her real vocation lay not in the direction of 
religion at all. Then it would be lu^less to have 
tned to make a good almswoman of her, and she 
would We been nothing but a trial to the Order. 
Or again, had she been pushed into the Order by 
parents unwilling to support her, she was likely to 

a 

H T. Ddow, p. igS. The life was conadeied hard Sa men at wdl' 
as H>i woiiien.. ' . < . , . 

* V.,i7.,pp.3i7,'3a9. 
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have been tormented by nagging doubts, or by a 
conAant pull back totvards the world.’^ 

(S) Are you duly provided with robes and alms- 
bowl The symbols of a homeless ^ate. Entrants 
took no dowry with them and presented no money to 
the Order on entering it: no entrance fee was demanded ! 
or expected of them. | 

(9) What IS yofir name ? It became commoner ; 
later foi entrants to change their name after having 
been admitted.^ 

(10) What is the name of your proposer ? Prob- 
ably the intention of this que^ion was to ascertain 
whether she was one who had been approved by the 
Council. 

No entrant was asked to give any reasons for 
wishing to join, and there were no que^ions as to the 
kind or amount of education, religious or secular, that 
the entrant had hitherto received, and no inquiries as 
to the manner in which she had hitherto spent her life. 
These points presumably would be covered by the 
training in the Six Rules during her two probationary 
years before she asked for full Ordination. If she 

‘ Cff The Order of Gilbert of Sempringham, when «t the age of 
twenty the altcmatite was put to the nonce of joining the nuns or lay- 
si Aers (Eckenfton, lybman under Menafheum, p. *17) 

Power, E>tg Nunneries, p 25. “The age of profession was sixteen, 

but much younger children were received as nonces.” 

® To-day in Ceylon they cany their begging bowls slung across 
their shoulders as the monks do 

0 C/. Tower, Med Eng. Nunneries, p 14- “The dower which, in 
spite of the Sai& prohibition of tlie rule, was certainly required from 
a nonce malmoiVeveiy convent" Qf p iSff 

< C A F RhysDavids, p. 15* . , 

' * Power, Med. Eng Nunneries, p 13 “A certain degree 

tion was demanded in a nun before her admission " It is ^ tot 
m order to be admitted to the Kandy convent literacy is expect, ou 
exceptions are made, as oral inArufhon is abundant. Another m- 
formant tdls me that few of the nuns (ufastias) at to Cc^mbo 
are at all educated , only one or two know even a little Pali, and tneie 
are no means by which they can leant anything, for th^ are not al owe 
to go to the temples and learn froxa the pneSs (monks) 

IJ* 
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* , / «' / 't ‘ ^ “ * , » s 

v"''»xou1q aMv^ the twenty^ix-queflions in a satisfeftorj 
•way^th^^only other hindrances which' there app^ tc 
“ 'b^' ,to her admission were covered 


two 

^recautiohary rulings. The firft of these w^ to 
render novices of undesirable chara^r ineligible foi 
application for adnussion: those who kept company 
and were disorderly in their habit or speedi with men 
or- boys,*^ those who were ill-tempered and those who 
caused grief in others.® These were obviously iin- 
suited to lead the monasStic life and religion was not 
thdr true vocation. Thullananda is depidted as 
ordaining Ca^dal^ll) a novice cnarad:erised by all 
these attributes, all of them calculated to threaten 
the internal peace of the Order. The second pre- 
cautionary ruling was designed to prevent women in 
a certain ^blte &om applying for full membership; 
namely pregnant women® and wom^ giving suck* 
(that IS, a mother or a nurse, according to tiie Old 
Commentary). The life of the young for whom 
they were responsible would certainly rank as a tie, a 
cham to the world, and could not be countenanced 
in a life whose aim it was to be composed of 
members who were freed of human and worldly 
bondage. 

At the end of the whole UpasampadI Ceremony 


* Puriui, one who has attained to twen^ 7eai8 ; hanSraha, one who 
has not attdned to twen^ jears, according to the Old Cm^., V., iv., 
P-33+- . 

' V., hr., p. 333. Cf, Rule of St. Benedift, pven b7 Cranage, The 
Hme efthe Mmk, p. 3 : " At Barnwell enqnuj was made as to his 
[the man candidate’s] countiy, parentage, health, knowledge, behavionr, 
voice, and power of nngmg, capacit7 for wntmg or of executing aa7 
t^edianical art ; whether he was m debt or had contrafied other oUi^- 
tions; whdher he was good-tempered, sociable^ tniftworth7 and of 
a^wdcharaAer.” 

y*» p. 317 S Panmavai, the Jam Queen who renounced the 
wwld : vAnd dthdtagh she was atked at her consecration die did not ' 
t|m of hnprmiBncy for fear that thqf mig^t not grant her ordination.”, “ 
Mmrj'ffisfA Tolet, London, 1909, p. 1*7, ’ . » , 

* Vi,-iv.Jp.‘3i8. , 
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guaranteed that all the almswomen had rid themselves 
of the Cankers so completely as she had, and because 
of other possible awkward results, the matter called 
for serious consideration. Therefoie the Teacher 
summoned King Pasenadi of Kosala and said to him: 
“ Your Maje^, in this religion young women of 
family, as well as young men of &mily, renounce 
many kinsfolk, and much wealth, and retire from the 
world, and take up residence in the forest. In case 
women reside in the foreit, it is possible that evil- 
minded men inflamed by luft may condu£l: themselves 
towards them with disrespeft and arrogance, do them 
violence and bring their religious life to naught. 
Therefore a place of residence for the Community of 
Almswomen should be erefted within the City.” The 
King agreed to this and had a place of residence built 
for the Community of Almswomen on one side of 
the City. “ From that time the almswomen resided 
only within the City.” This was exceptional, for the 
residence was usually juft outside the City walls. 
That it was actually built inside here at SSvatthi is 
confirmed by two pieces of evidence, the one archso- 
logical and the other documentary. The findings of 
the recent excavations at Savatthi revealed the VihSra, 
known as the Jetavana, inside the City walls, and in 
the literature the almswomen are inadentally por- 
trayed as bringing raw wheat for their food from the 
fields, through the toll at the City entrance, into their 
Vihara at Savatthi.*^ 

The inftruftions not to go about singly 
respefted, as is illuftrated by an event in the lire or 
Dhammadinna.” Shortly after she was admitted to 
the Order, she asked her teachers if she might go 
into retreat, saying “ I would go mto a village abode 
She went, but she went accompanied, for jt is said 
that she returned with her almswomen. If she had 
been an almsman she would almoft certainly have 
‘ V , IV , p 264. “ TlierigJtha, xii 
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illHfe '’E ight ^CHIEp' E-tnisv 

,lj^;-alto^d''i» 'g 9 into the'ifore^t 'of' into the 
■'•'aloneifl 1^" - : " 

"'.I^ra^ul^ons such as these 'were necessary for the 
. ' Srfety df 4e weaker sex. But otherwise there is never 
^7 hint'or suggestion that woman was too frail to run 
^untlet of the 'world’s attradions and temptation^ 
or-ttiat the purity of her reputation could only be 
'preserved if she were not allowed to go out of the 
' vihara prednSts. No special treatment 'was accorded 
to the women on the score of tbetr being less able 
^an the men to control and regain themselves. The 
impoctaut thing was not to tun away^ but to square 
up in the open, where one’s services were needed. 
Hence clauSlration never became a part of the BuddhiSt 
religious organisation, and the fret and fury that it 
may create -were unknown to the almswomen. 

ihe four Interdictions for the almsmen^ were 
abstention from (literally, taking no pleasure in, 
pafivirato, verama/ii^ sexual intercourse, abstention 
from t^ng what is not given and from thefi^ from 
deSfroying the life of any living being, and from 
attributing to themselves any superhuman condition. 
The punishment for failure to conform to any of these 
was expulsion from the Order. The member "was 
said to nave “ fallen into defeat ” and to be no longer 
in communion."^ 

The eight things interdicted (atfha akarapiyant) for 
the almswomen are nowhere enumerated, for there is 
no Commentary for this part of the Vinaya. Possibly 
they are the reverse of the Eight Chief Rules. The 

Qf. Power, MeJieaal Pa^ie, p. 8o £F. Nnns were not allowed to 
go ont alone. 

^ Dawds, “ BoddluMn and die Negative,” T P.T^., 

yiWa Trandation, vol. i., where note r 
^7^ ^ weakness " and acknowledges himsdf 

tiie'dmplmtf.l« may obtain permission to “ thffiw off the , 

^S1 
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manage their own Order, with the power to ratify 
their own proceedings. That they were permitted 
to enter the Order at all, and were not precluded from 
full membership, were doubtless concomitants of the 
times in which they lived. Although preceding 
epochs had been slightly relieved by the cult of the 
mother, they were otherwise depressingly uniform in 
their branding of women as inferior to men, never 
to be considered as anything but as a man’s property. 
Even with the improvement in their ftatus under 
Buddhism, ftill young when these rules were formu- 
lated so far as the records indicate, to permit women 
complete equality and complete independence would 
have been unexpedred We have to look to days 
even later than our own for that. But tiie advance 
made by women was patent and definite. With the 
exception of the necessity for the wife to gam her 
husband’s consent^ they were allowed to enter the 
Order on the same conditions as the men, and although 
once in the Order they would find both as individuals 
and as members of their Chapter that a certain amount 
of subservience was expefted of them by the almsmen, 
yet the permission granted them to enter the Order 
at all was a fafl: of momentous significance. 

The almswomen who lived during Gotama’s life- 
time may be sorted into three main classes: the 
pioneers, already discussed; the common herd of good, 
bad and indifferent women, to be discussed later, 
whose conduft contributed to the making of all but 
the Eight Chief Rules (garudhamtit^ , and the Therls 
(Elders), each of whom is said to have gamed arahan- 
ship, and to whom the seventy-three verses which have 
survived are ascribed. These muft now come un^r 
consideration — ^firft because they were rarer than Jhe 
great multitude who surrounded them; and secondly, 
because the immortal words in which tiieir ^*^**?” 
experiences are set indicate a variety of estimable 
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^tes that many another almswoman could have had 
and should have had as her objedl:ive, for many were 
potential arahans^ had potential worth or holiness, were 
saints m the making, for whom after this present life 
there need be no more rebirth. Many no doubt held 
the ideal fixedly before them, for there are records of 
other women, besides these special Therls, who are 
said to have won arahanship. The diflFcrence is that 
if they put their experiences into words these have 
not survived. 

By under^anding something of what tiiese women 
wanted, and by following some of the circumAances 
which led them to wear the yellow robe, it will be easier 
to probe the motives which led others to do likewise, 
but about whom there is not such full evidence. It will 
also become easier to understand some of the diffi- 
culties which these had to face, the reasons which led 
to checks and restraints being laid upon them, and 
hence some of the reasons for tiieir failure or success. 
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CHAPTER III 
TherIgAthS. Part I 

O F the seventy-three verses or psalms which form 
the colledbon known as the Thcrlgatha, seventy- 
one are supposed to have been uttered by indi- 
vidual almswomen, and two are ascribed to two 
groups of followers of Paticara, all of them contem- 
poraries of Gotama. Mrs. Rhys Davids' has discussed 
the cognate questions of how far a reasonable claim 
may be made for associating the poetesses to whom 
the veises are attiibuted with hiAorical personages, 
and also of how far the verses should be regarded 
rather as repositories of memoiial utterances, which 
formed some of the matenal in common use by several 
almswomen in their teaching and preaching. The 
conclusion which she comes to is diat, even if the 
majoiity of the verses cannot be said to have been 
’ written by the women whose names they bear, yet a 
di^linAly individual note rings through each one. 

Whether the verses originated from something like 
^ontaneous generation, residllessly breaking forth 
from the thankfulness and intense joy of each woman 
as the glorious truth flashed upon her that her mind 
was freed {attam vtmuca me)^ or whether they were 
welded together by editors from cuftomary refrains, 
the whole colleAion of verses Aands as an undeniable 
juAification, if one is wanted, for the permission 
granted to women to enter the Order. They present 
a living evidence of a set purpose inspiring couiageous 
endeavour, of a fineness of achievement in the desired 
task, and of a synthesis and emergence of personality, 
whi^ would all have lam dormant or fragmentary if 

Tlierleatbz, Introdn&on to Translation, p. xvii ff 
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- • c,: 

tbte Means of .expression had' been vdthheld. • Of all 
the' tragedy oi waste, w^Se of personality is not the 
leaft melancholy; marked as it is hy the failure^ of 
to environment and Ibe Milure in adapting 
the environment to the self. Had Gotama, the 
physician of minds, ^ prevented women from entering 
the Order, the world would have been seared and 
hlightetl by the presence of many unsatisfied and dis- 
contented women, who would have had to go through 
life, resigned to (heir misfit or fretting againft it^ with 
«dl the wretchedness that the adoption of either of these 
courses entails. They would have been subjedf, year 
in, year out, to the vexations and the tedium of the 
daily round, or to the weight of pressing cares, or to 
the hollowness of the pleasures of the senses; they 
would have drifted along with no particular centre of 
reference. But as the verses testify, were th^ but 
given the opportunity, they were as capable as men of 
peding off the wrappings of the flesh, of ridding them- 
selves of sensuality and craving (fapki), and of treading 
on the higher path and gmning the fruits of arahan- 
ship. They were capable of expressmg the powers 
that were within them in fields of achievement where 
functions other than those of the reproductive were 
called into play. But however wide might be the scope 
for an intellectual life, yet there was also opportunity 
for the maternal inCtinCT to fulfil itself in warding and 
guardmg both laywomen and other almswomen. The 
mspiration of the mother-mind 'was not withdrawn. 
The verses, enshrining the results of their spiritual 
ventmngs, are a valuable addition to the 'varieties of 
regions experience; nearly all of them enrich the 
history of human thought hy witnessing to the trium- 
phant vital 'will in man and woman to overcome cir- 
cumstances and difficulties. 

*^e wdrd man. Homo SafiettSy includes wommi as 

„ * ThisMgtto, verse im, “ great Plg^adan,” and W Bao, .. 

^Sargeon't^iHealet over 'whom thm’s none.” ' ^ ' 
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we]]; one at ]ea^ of the almswomen. Soma, the reputed 
author of one of the verses, was convinced of the 
inherently equal capacity of the sexes to gam arahan- 
ship, the nominal goal or all who embraced the religious 
life. She was so much convinced of it that her verse 
expresses not individual exaltation at her own attain- 
ment, as do the others, but a challenge entered for the 
cause of her whole sex. She takes a wider view than 
the other almswomen, in so far as her claim is not 
comprehension of the Dhamma for herself and by her- 
self, but for all women. Her note is not mdividualism, 
atomize and selfish, but altrui^c co-operation, 
significant of an outlook which transcends that of self 
as surely as it transcends that of sex. As a verse 
Soml’s is unique m refusing to admit the relevance 
of sex where arahanship is &e aim. There are two 
versions, the finer occumng in the Samyutta Nikaya:’^ 

Wliat shonld the woman’s nature sigiuQ' 

When consciousness is tense and set, 

When knowledge rolleth ever on, when she 
By insight rightly comprehends the Norm I 

“ To one for whom the qucAion doth arise * 

Am I a woman [m these matters}, or 
Am I a man, or what not am I dien > 

To such an one is MZra fit to talk.” 


This appears in the verse as: 

“ How shonld the woman’s nature hmder us ? 
Whose hearts are firmly set, who ever move 
With growing knowledge onward m the Path ’ 
What can that signify^ to one in whom 
Insight doth truly comprehend the Norm ? 

On evety hand t^ love of pleasure yields. 

And the thick gloom of ignorance is rent 
In twain. Enow this, O Evil One, avaunt ' 
Here, O deAroyer < shalt thou not prevail 


What an appeal for the equality of women the Sam]mtta 
version contams, and what a faith in its reality is 


’ Sarny Nik., V., § a. 


^ TherigSthS, xzxvi. 
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■mantfe gted'l iWomeh as well as iftcn can cjmlore and 
ttiake 8&covery in the Iremoter but none the less dose, 
in the" less u^d but none the less malleable j^rocesses 
of their own minds. There is nothing in their na^e 
to prevent them from willing and from attaining. 
Ihat a woman could be represented as making such 
an utterance is a proof that the old life of Hinduism 
in which women were regarded merely as ^ild- 
bearers and as commodities was, if not suffering a 
dedine, at lea£t not passing entirely unque^ioned. It 
is not unnatural that this appeal should emanate from 
a Woman, for they were always there in the back- 
ground. However slight their effed on a religion 
might appear to be externally, internally they had great 
influence, moulding it because they were in it, adively 
interefred, and in reality colouring the opinions held 
by their men-folk. 

The reasons inducing these women to seek the 
doifrer were as varied as such kinds of reasons always 
mufr be, and as dependent on charader and circum- 
frances as such motives always are. The chief guiding 
impulse which supported several of them in coming 
to their decision to join the Order was the hope of 
Freedom, either in the more usual “ phenomenal " 
sense of escape from worldly troubles, cares, responsi- 
bilities, temptations, griefe, from boredom and from 
the cloying senses; or in the wider, more “tran- 
scendental” sense of release from the round of ex- 
istences. If they could break the Five Fetters of 
1^ of sense, ill-will, delwion of the self; the taint of 
rites and ritu^, and doubts, they would, they thought^ 
no longer be bound to the dread cirde, running ever 
on from birth to birdi.^ Entry into the Order was 
in no way dt^endent on sodal fratus, and by the sixth 
^^Jtury B.C. the importance attached to the notion 


* Theci^ltiS, In. 
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Ici^red class, but was something which could be 
understood, Striven for and held by high and low 
alike. 

Gotama did not set out to Influence individual men 
and women to enter the Order. Hence a direft sug- 
gestion from him is never the reason for their joining. 
iK teaching and preaching he never made his 
listeners feel that it was impossible for them to obtain 
self-maStery, calm, salvation, or pcace,^ while they were 
Still leading a household life; yet he did not minimise 
the difficulties of this as compared with the facilities 
afforded by adopting the homeless State, where at 
IcaA it would be much easier to persiSt in these con- 
ditions. Beading between the lines such passages as 
^cse sound like monkish utterances: “ This house-life 
is pain, the seat of impuiity and an ascetic life is an 
open-air life. , . A hole-and-corner life is all a 
home can give, while Pilgrimage is in the Open. . . .* 
Full of hindrances is household life, a path defiled 
by passion: free as air is the life of him who has 
renounced all worldly things.'* ... “ Cramping is 

household life, a duAy path I Open and wide is the 
■way of renunciation I Not easy it is while living the 
household life to practise the higher life, full and entire, 
supremely pure, pure like well-wrought conch-shell.”® 
But an imparHal view is attributed to Gotama in another 
part of the Majjhima where he is made to say that both 
the busy life and the life without buAle may be either 
a success or a flulure.® He never urged people to leave 
their mothers, flithers and kinsfolk to follow him into 
the homeless way for the sake of finding nirvana. 
He was innocent, although accused, of being a de- 
liberate' breaker of homes; because he shared the 
conviAion, embedded in the EaA, that all people are 

^ Cy. Dialogues, iii , 54 ® Sntta-Nipata, verse 405 

” Majjliinia, 1 , 340 

* Tc\'i]ja Sutta, 1 , 47 , and Dialogues, i , P 78 
" Pug^-PaSBatti, ch iv., 34 ” Majjbima, 11, 197 
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at different llages of spiritual evolution, working out 
their own deftimes according to an immutable law of 
cause and ^e£t; and that a way which would meet 
the needs of some would be inopportune and useless 
for others. Not only “the composition^^ of souls are 
infinitely varied one with another,” as St. Gregory 
said, but he also held that their experiences in count- 
less numbers of former exigences have been infinitely 
varied. Comma’s ardour to show men and women 
the higher Way may have been tempered by the know- 
ledge that even if they could attain arahanship wlule 
itill in the world, ^ as was demoniirated in the case 
of SujalS,® and possibly of KhemS,® to name only two 
women, they could not there retain it; and by the 
convidion that the destinies of all were not ripe enough 
to lead a life of ^renuous self-culture. He also took 
into account considerations of a worldly nature con- 
' ccrning domeilic happiness. In those far-off days it 
was the hope of Release, or more mundane reasons, 
or the two together, which brought women from all 
ranks of life and from various cafres and differing 
conditions seeking admission into the Order, and in 
many cases winning great treasure as a result of their 
discipline. 

A table is appended showing from what cafres the 
authors of the Therlgatha are said to have come. 

Riqwl and Noble Entrants 23. i , iv., v.-* , an , nv , iv., xvi., 

xvni , zee , zx , zzr., zxzv., xl., 
di , bi , ly , bod , bmu. 

Entrants firom Families of 13. ui., zu., zziii., zzvui , zzz., zxziu., 
great Merchants.* zzziy., zlvi., zlvii, bn, bv., 

llIT , Izzu. 

Entrants ftom Eminent 7. u., zziy, zzzi, zzzu., zzzn. 
Brahman Famibes. byu., bod. 

* Cmy on Katha-Vattbn, w., i, and cf, Dhp , verse 1+2, and see 
beW.p 366 ff. 

* Tbertg*thg,bii. »/&^,Ei. 

This is considered hy Wintemitz to be die beft translation of 
teuit, 
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Enbaats irom Lesser Brab- 9 sxzvu ,slii, xlui , xlnr , xhn , lix , 
man Families lx., Ixi , box 

Entiants from Poor Brah- 2 xi.ijix 
man Families 

Entrants from Other Cs^s 4. xxi , kv , Ixnii , bx. 

Entrants from Cables not ii xvii, xxvu, xxix, xxxviu, xlv, 
given ‘ xlviii , 1 , li , Ivii , Iviu , Ixii 

Conrtesans 4 xxn , zzvi , zxsix , Ixvi. 


Of the twenty-two royal entrants three were par- 
ticularly famous in the Order: these were Mahapa- 
jSpati,® the reputed founder of the Order of Alms- 
women, who hence rather naturally ranked as fbremofl 
of those almswomen who were of long Ending Md 
experience (rattaHSu)'^ Kisa-Grotaml,'* another kins- 
woman of Gotama, who became chief among those who 
wear the rough robes {lukhSavaradhara)^ since she was 
apparently unusually ascetic ; and Khema,® who had 
been the consort of King Bimbisara, and who while 
m the Order became diftinguished for her great insight 
(makapafimy and as a giver of a iiandard, an honour 
which she shared with Uppalavanna. “ The believing 
lay-sifter, brethren, when rightly admonishing her 
only daughter, dear and beloved, would thus admonish 
her ‘ If thou, my dear, go forth from home 
to the homeless, see that thou become like the alnis- 
woman KhemS and the almswoman Uppalavanna. 
These, almsmen, are the ftandard, these are the measure 
of my almswomen disciples, even Khema and Uppa- 
lavanna.”® And again in foe Anguttara Nikaya, 
Gotafna is represented as saying* “ The faithful alms- 
woman desires in this wise, * Let me be as Khen^ 
and Uppalavanna.’ Of my (ordained female) disciples 


1 This number meludes PatScSta's Tiur^ 
y ^ ^ p 272 It js said that there are four ^muies [knla ) . the 

hialMa, brShnuma, veua and suJda 

“ Thcrlgsthd, hr ® Ang , i , p as 

* TherigStha, Ixiu , Dhp Cmy on verse 39S 
» TherigSihS, hi 

® Samv Nik , xvu , 3, § 34 (4) • A®? » • » P 
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' ’^^eni^'a&d Ui^p^ava^^ were as scales (and a measure 
V ^^t6/eq^isfe. and measure the*-^rtues of my other 
'disaples)."* Nothing is said to indicate^why these 
' 'Wp, vromen came to be regarded as a criterion. Only 
' ^r^the £i6t that it was so remains. Was it because their 
’Special powers, the one wisdom, the odier will, could 
'be directed towards any end, and were not specialised 
, ^ in one particular direftion ? They were not cele- 
brated tor gifts of the Higher Vision, knowledge of 
. , ' the Dhamma, nor for memories of former births. 

The fundamental idea involved in regarding them as 
' the norm by which to gauge others may have been 
that their gms, thoi^h not necessarily at the pitch of 
high perfection to which they had brought them, 
could be direCtly applied in everyday life. For 
example, of Khemi it was said® that “ a lovely rumour 
has gone abroad, that she is sage, accomplished, 
shre^, widely learned, a brilliant taUcer (ciaa-jta/At), 
of goodly ready wit.” 

It is rather a curious coinadence that of the thirteen 
women who came from great merchant Emilies, oae, 
Dhammadinna,® became perhaps the greatest preacher 
of them all; she was regarded as foremoft among the 
f ^swomen who could preach (^hammakathik^.* 
wonging to this cafte were also SukkS,® who was 
Ukevrise renowned in this art^ and Fa^<^i^° who 
became versed in the Vinaya,^ and who was r e ver e d 
by many women to whom she had shown the Way 
M a saviour of no less persuasiveness than Gotama 
m^elf. Had contaCt with riiy life and its ceaseless 
drift of peoples trained them to use the omiortnniries 
of eftimaling and appealing to ftie (licences of 
outvie and knowledge among their audiences, thereby 
enabling them to evoke the response on which their 


a 5 ®®* **• Gomeratne. 

■ 7 % . J? *S‘‘ TMpthE, xaxT. • 
' ; V. Aag',%,as-aiid (sT-Bcde, JJU.8^ 1893. 
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hopes were set ^ Experience of the ways of mankind 
was probably valuable in the early days of Buddhift 
missionary enterprise. Partly because women had 
never been secluded in their lay-life, but had mixed 
freely in society, they were able in the propagation of 
the Dodlrine to play a su^ined and serviceable part. 
Bhadda KundalakesS,^ the ex-Jain, and Uppalavanna,® 
so-called because she had a skin like the colour in 
the heart® of a dark blue lotus, also developed their 
fecial powers to the maximum; the one becoming 
famous for her swiftness to reach die higher knowledge 
{khtppSbhtfUi^,* and the other for having_ in emment 
degree the gift of Iddht (fddhtmantd).^ Sujata attained 
arahanship while ftill a laywoman ; she was probaUy 
the only one, or at moft one of die two among me 
reputed authors of verses, to have achieved this 

A great number of the almswomcn under discusaon 
belonged to brahmin families, as might be expected 
if it be borne in mind that toleration and the assimila- 
tion of new ideas were then, as they ftill are, char^- 
teriftic marks of Hinduism; in the same wav as me 
religious Intel eft is, and always has been, characteristic 
of the entire Indian culture. The lack of dogma and 
of ^iftness in Hinduism made it easy for its members 
to equip themselves with fresh religious 
thus It IS not surprising that the pneftly cafte , 
a large number of recruits to the new teaching. An 
once converted to the Doftrine of the Mafter many 


* TJierigItha, idvj 

» I 6 td, Ixvi and cf Bode, JRAS, 1893 

« M .1 .A. IkiB* 


Douc, « « « , . j Possibly not 

iTppalavannl as the one whoso ftory has been told above, p ijS ^ 

^ Psalms of the SiSen, cd, C A F Rhys Davids, London, i 909 » 

“ Mylfac potency of transformation » 


p. Ill, notes 2 and 3 
* Ang,i, 25 
s Intense will power, or 

there vras another it was Khema Theri^thJ Cmy on hi., see 
above p. 167, and below, p. i8o 
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of the old prieftly superftitions and rites dropped 
naturally away, for it was innocent of all such accre- 
tions, of all such miftaken aids towards leading the 
good life. 

Of the entrants from brahmin families', the moft 
eminent were Bhadda of the Kapilas,^ who became 
famous for her memories of former lives (^ubbenivasam 
anussarantitt^^ and who is described as learned, 
fluent, wise and famed for her religious' discourses;® 
Nanduttara,'* who was a renowned speaker and a great 
debater, converted from Jainism to Buddhism by 
' Maha-Moggallana; Sakula,® to whom was assigned 
the topmoA place for the gift of the Higher Vision, 
or the Eye Celeftial {dtbbacakkhukaf as it was often 
called; and^Sundari^ who appears to have made a 

f reat many converts, including “all her kinsfolk, 
eginning with her mother, and their attendants.” 
She and the other Uttama® are the only almswomen 
who portray themselves in any kind of phpical relation- 
ship with Gotama — the one saying “ and thine, thy 
daughter am I, issue of thy mourn,”® and the other 
“ Buddha’s daughter I, Born of his mouth, his blessed 
word.” 

Of the entrants from families whose cafte is not 
given, Sorm“ was placed firft for her capacity of effort 
[Sraddh«mrija)P- There were two other women, each 
of ^ whom was placed foremoft in her class. To 
neither is a verse ascribed. They were Bhadda 
KaccanS,“ firft among those who have attained to 

’ Therig^tha, sxsvu , and cf. Bode, J S., 1893. 

1 ST' ^8 » !•> P 25- ® V., IT , 290, 292. 

0 * lbid,-£av. 

HT Ang , I , p. 25, These powers are included among the cnl- 
nunatmg ikges of panSS or vtJjS 

, Therij^tfaa, Ituc • J6,d , sma. 

ID an idiom, ht breaft. Verse 336. 

« r “ Ang,i.,p 25. 

FosablyGotama’swife Seii'E.}.^haisoas,TAe Life of Buddha 
oi legend and Htaery, London, 1927, pp. 49, 59, 60, 1 10. 
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great gifts {mahSbhtfiSappatt^^ that is to supernormal 
lore; and Sigalamltl,^ chief among those who are 
emancipated through faith (saddhavtmutt^ ^ 

At the time of me inception of the Order and for 
some time after, it was regarded as perfectly respeA- 
able for women to enter upon the homeless life. It 
was only later that the Order loA its primitive charaAer 
and became a refuge for the poor, the unsuccessful, 
the unmarried and the widowed, the entrants being 
looked upon as unfortunates who had found life too 
difficult on account of the fruits of deeds done in former 
becomings. The Buddhift nunneries in Burma to-day 
are largely filled by such women.® 

From the above analysis it will be seen that not 
only did the women dock to the Order, coming from 
diTOrent parts of North India and fiom various walks 
in life to mingle in the Order heedless of cafte distinc- 
tions, but that there was nothing in their Station or 
in their previous circumstances in this existence to 
hinder them from attaining arahanship,* as they are 
all said to have done, nor to prevent them from 
becoming remarkably proficient in some aspefl: of 
their calling, as several cases atteSt 

No questions weie put to the entrant concerning the , 
conditions of her life, except those referring to her 
being healthy, being a free woman, being free from 


* ^Ang,i,p 25 „ 1 -o. 

* Vanant reading SingSla A psalm u ascribed to Sm^Ia-ntar, 
Theiagatba, xvm , SiapUa, a merchant of Benares is mentioned m 

JltaLa, 54a , 

® A Burman ^dent in Rangoon has kiadfy snpphed me with the 
following note, after maLng inquines of his great-aunt who is a nun 
“ Fifty per cent of the women who have become nuns have done so 
because thqr are poor and unsuccessfiil the remaining 50 per cent are 
diseufted with this world and have become nuns m order to free them- 
self from the troubles and evils of life ” In Colombo also the ^ 
fTbax (nuns) are for the moil part widows, ostensibly tiymg to lina 
sohtude to lead the rehgious hfe , , . « v.K- 

* Cf Thcrag^thl, cdiv , and SumedhS, ThengSthS, hain ■NiO' _ 

bana for the daughter of a Kmg ” ' 
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debts and not being in the King’s service, and no 
value vras attached to her having been celibate before 
entry. Thus the Order was open to widows and 
matrons as well as to the unmarried. It is intcreiling 
to notice the proportion of tiie widowed, the married 
and the unmarried among those reputed makers of 
verses who entered upon the homeless way. There 
is no clue to the ^atus of twenty-one almswomen, 
although from internal evidence it may be supposed 
that of these six were unmarried;^ and no hint is given 
as to whether the Thirty Almswomen who entered 
under Patacara® were married or not. The unmarried 
certainly number thirty-two, a highly sugge^ve 
of the improved ^atus of women under Buddhism; 
for they now Aand out as having minds, charadfers 
and wills of their own, emerging however slowly and 
laboriously from the old grooves, in which their com- 
plete dependence on men shackled their entire life, 
which was led on the assumption that their whole duty 
consi^ed in worshipping their husband as a god and 
bearing him sons for the performance of his funeral rites. 

It does not seem absolutely certain whether Pa^cii^ 
should be numbered among the unmarried or among 
the married and widowed. She left her home with 
one of the serving men of the hbuse, who is described 
as her lover, and by him had two children; but on 
me other hand he is later addressed by her as 
husband,”® and so lamented on his death: “ Through 
nie my husband is dead.” But when she went to 
wtama for help in her grief, he referred ambiguously 
jjl of her children; “Juft as now thou art 
shedding tears because of the death of the children and 
the reft, so haft thou, in the unending round of life. 


^ av., run., sxiv., xxs,, xxar., du. 

Sbtit) SuVlll 

Davids, London, iga8,p. 14.0: 

* worthy husband. He had been a 
but he was with good people, who set him free.” 
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been shedding' tearSj because of the death of the children 
and the reft, more abundant than the waters of the 
four oceans”^ And again: “O PatacSra, to one 
passing to another world no child nor other kin is 
able to be a shelter, or a hiding-place or a refuge.”^ 
It IS however possible that this man became her lawful 
husband, for, as Rhys Davids points out,® there are 
no BuddhiA ceremonies of marriage, which is regarded 
as a civil rite, and performed without the intervention 
of priefts. 

The number of mairied entrants was rather more 
than half the unmarried, namely eighteen, but m 
addition to these muA be reckoned Patacaia's Five 
Hundred.® Of the married, three were widows,* and 
one Sakula,® judging by internal evidence, was probably 
a 'vridow. In her veme she speaks of leaving her 
daughter and her son and her treasures and her Store 
of grain, as though she were the sole owner, and she 
does not mention her husband. Four were virtually 
widows, for two of them, BhaddS of the KSpilas® and 
Son!,’ renounced the world when their husbands did; 
one, Capa,® having by her gibes dri'ven her husband 
out of the house and mto the Order, followed him; 
the other, IsidasI,® finding after three attempts to lead 
the married life that she had not the qualities of 
wifehood, gave up the Struggle and joined the Order. 

Striftly speaking the Order asked for the consent 
of the parents,^® and the world for the husband’s con- 
sent but because the Order wanted to keep the 
friendship of the world it also made it a pacittiya 
offence for a woman to be ordained unless she had her 

^ Therl^dia Cmy oszlvu 
^ ERE art Fat^7 (Buddluft). 

* Thed^thB, 1 , 500 u as idiom, meaaing dozeais and dozens 

* /#n/,avn,xlvu,lv. * 7A(/,xliv 

“ litdfXsmi * IM , dv 

® ® litd tlssiu 

“ MV,i, S4,CV ,x,i7» I 
" See above, p 14.9 
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husband’s permission.^ It was probably in order to 
discover whether aspirants were really free of home 
toes and could be spared that the consent of the 
immediate guardians had usually to be obtained. The 
children weie regarded as the property of their parents 
who would hence have a legitimate voice in the dis- 
posal of their careers. It would have been an un- 
heard-of breach of convention for the wife to have taken 
the matter into her own hands and not to have con- 
sulted with her husband before Mplpng for admission. 
However much the command “ Be ye therefore refuges 
unto^ yourselves might apply in solitary search for 
nirvEna, the law of guardians muil ^till be respefted 
by those in the world. The vicissitudes that many 
of these women went through in order to procure this 
permission, preliminary to becoming almswomen, 
demon^rate incidentally some of the motives and 
re^ns which prompted their desire to leave the world. 

The consent of the parents is shown sometimes as 
hard to gain, sometimes as easy and sometimes as 
^possible; but in many cases simply the fafts are 
Sated and afford no clue. Thus Siha® became a 
believer on hearing the Mailer preach and, obtaining 
her parents’ consent, she entered the Order. It is not 
said whefoer or not she experienced any difficulty. 
Sujss, -with almoil an excess of duty, obtained consent 
both from her parents and from her husband. GuttS® 
consent from both her parents, and Rohii^i® 
did likewise after she had taught them the Dhamma. 
in nolle of these cases is it said that there was a con- 

1 of wills. But SundariT had to wring consent 

» Zi ^ ’ P?; 334--33S' * Mhp , n , 33. 

cedvm. Adhimutta attained 
while sdU a novice, and went home to get his mother’s 
pe^on for liill oidmabon. 

^ Thcra^tfaa,' xxwi , Lomasakangiya’s mother 
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from her mother, who not unnaturally wished to 
dissuade her daughter from joining the Order, thereby 
abandoning the home. For there had been trouble 
in the family. Sundarl’s younger bi other had recently 
died, and her father at the Theri Vasitthl’s^ suggestion 
went to Gotama to find relief from his gnef, and 
became converted by hearing the teaching on the 
Dhamma and joined the Order. When news of his 
renunciation was brought to their home Sundari’s 
mother declared that she too had 

“ A mmd to leave the world 
Near him of duefeft wisdom to abide.” (Verse 326 ) 

and implored her daughter to enjoy her wealth. But 
far otherwise were Sundarl’s thoughts: she had no 
intention of talcing any delight in the “cattle and 
horses, elephants, jewels and rings ” that her father 
had put far from him; she declared that she too, like 
him, had a mind to leave the world. When the 
modier realised how Strong was this determination 
she graciously capitulated by saying: 

" May this, then, thine mtenbon, Stmdori 
Thy heart’s desire, be crownid with success ” (Verse 329 ) 

With one accord these two women turned towards the 
Order m their double bereavement; the mother with 
the feeling that now the Order was a suitable refuge 
for her, old and paSl her prime, and fondly hoping 
that her daughter, young and with all life opening up 
before her, would Slay in the world and enjoy her 
possessions. But such a plan made no appeal to the 
daughter who was rapidly maturing spirimmly. 

Isidasl’ gained her fomer’s consent; since she had 
been repudiated by one husband after anothw it 
seemed profitless to Slay in the world; the prospect ot 

» See Ps li She also had been comforted, and more than 
forted by Gotama after she had loft her child See below, p 19® 

* TheU^tba, hcoi. 
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life in the Order would have appeared to her like 
balm on the bufFetings of men’s unkindness, affording 
her the possibility of erasing hei disappointments by 
achievement in another sphere. Here also it would 
have seemed that she might expiate the bad karma she 
had laid up for herself in other becomings, 

“ Nay, fiut the evil karma I have done. 

That will 1 expiate and wear away.” (ycne43X) 


This is an ascetic idea, for, as her fether explained to 
her, there is scope here (tdh'evd^ in the world “ to walk 
according to the Norm ” (verse 430). This whole 
poem, attributed to IsidasI, savours of Jainism. It 
does not read like the earlier and more spontaneous 
outpourings, but as an elaborate and finished produfb 
by the hand of a literary expert. It was probably 
composed at a later date, and then added to the col- 
leftion. In particular two points corroborate this 
view; the notion of expiating an evil karma is particu- 
larly Jainift; and IsidSsi is said to have been drawn 
into the Order by a lady of the obviously Jam name 
of Jinadatta, mentioned nowhere but here. 

SumedhS^ entered the Order again^ her parents’ 
wishes! they could not deter her, and one of the alter- 
natives put forward by her in her long and passionate 
harangue seemed to them too fearful to contemplate. 


“ Mother 

And father mine, never vwH I agam 
As a laywoman break my and eat. 

Here wiD I sooner lay me down and die * (Verse 4.60 ) 

The afflided mother wept ; the father ftunned 

l^ith gnef ^ove to dissuade and com&rt her 

Who profhate ky upon the palace floor.” (Verse 461 .) 

I^o^g the ease with which Indians can carry out 
this threat to 'die at will, the parents would have found 

Majjhima, n, 57, He used a similar 

threat in Older to make his parents consent. 
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here their chief reason for yielding. Sumedha’s love 
of dome^c life was not &ong; she does not present 
the type of dutiiiil daughter, but appears as a girl of 
independent charaftcr, declaring that “my duty lies 
not in the life of the house.” In addition to these 
dissensions with her parents she refused the ropl 
suitor they brought to her, cut off her hair^ and 
practised meditation. But then came her triumph, 
for in a ^te of exaltation, by her eloquence and 
because she was “learned and in the sy^m of our 
Lord well trained ” she was able to convert her parents, 
her suitor and his retinue. 

The mother of Kumara Kassapa,® mentioned in the 
Anguttara and the Theragatha Commentary, was 
refused permission to enter the Order by her parents, 
but when in due course she married she gained it 
from her husband. 

An unusual case comes to the fore with Abhirupa- 
Nanda,® a beautifhl Sakiyan girl, who far from having 
to cajole her mother and father into giving their 
consent, was made to leave the world by her parents 
againfr her own wishes. This decision appears to 
have been their immediate response to the news of 
the death of her young Sskiyan kinsman, an event 
which took place on the day that she was to choose 
among her suitors. Their exaft motives are hard to 
underfrand. It is conceivable that they thought that 
now she could not marry a Sakiyan (though it seems 
tmlikely that Carabhuta would have been the raly 
one eligible) she had better not marry at all. The 
marriages of the Sakiyans were largely governed by 
their tremendous family pride,* and it was one of the 


^ Cf Medieval mAire bf Italian master in Siena, of St Gathcnne 

cnttma off her hair befoierenounang the world 

® /mg, 1 , XIV, 3, note i, tr Gooreratne; Thcra^thJ Cmy on 
clzi 

® TherleStha, xix , r A-m 

‘ Cf Dialogues, i , 93, 94, where the legend of their 
inceftnons left thw should injure the pnn9>- of their hne is given , and 
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moft exclusive clans. At all events in the fsux of 
this blow the parents appeared to have been convinced 
that the Order was the right place for their da^hter, 
and /a/M de mietix Abhirupa-Nanda was sent ofrthere 
to make the be^t of what at firft appeared to her to be 
but a bad business. 

Uppalavanna^ resembles Nanda to the extent that 
she did not marry, but in her case it was not that she 
could not choose a particular husband but because 
she had too many suitable offers of marriage. When 
she came of age kings and commoners came from alt 
parts of India to ask for her hand. Her father did 
not know to whom to give her, so much bewildered 
was he. The only solution of the difficulty that he 
could devise was to suggeA to Uppalavanna that she 
should adopt the homeless way, a suggeftion in which 
fortunately she gladly acquiesced, and “his words were 
as if oil a hundrra times refined had anointed her head.” 

On the whole, then, these unmarried women did 
not fare so badly. But the success of their pleading 
with their parents should not be taken to mean that 
these were anxious to be rid of them. Only in the 
case of Abhirfipa-Nanda is there the leaft hint that 
a woman was made to join because her parents did 
not know what else to do with her; for one cannot 
help feeling that if Uppalavanna had been determined 
to marry her father would have given her to the man 
she chose. The situation rather was that by now it 
^s beconung a more ordmary thing for women to 
^ become almswomen, that they had me sympathy of 
the men with their desire to leave the world, and that 
the men did not iland in their way. 


Cmy. on 465 where it is related that Pasenadi attempted to 
® girl as his wife in order to gam the confidence of the 

®tmsmen, but the SskiTans had too mneh iamily pride to 

Theri^tha, hav. For the fuller ftoiy of an almsivoiiian of the 

“me name see aboTC, p, 155 ff 
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This view is borne out by the instances of women 
who asked their husbands if they might join the Order. 
Though fewer in number than those recorded to have 
asked their parents, they were met with the same kinds 
of response: sometimes cncomagement amounting to 
inducement, sometimes calm acquiescence, and some- 
times fiat refusal. 

Khema,^ although she did not take the initiative, 
might be included in the fir^t of these gioups. She 
was the consort of King Bimbisara. As fer as is 
ascertainable she showed no anxiety to enter the Order, 
for she was so much infiituated with her own beauty 
that she dared not go to see Gotama. The King, who 
was sincerely devout, deprecated her aloofness, and he 
contrived so that she should see the Ma^r, for he 
wanted her to be a believer too. The result, according 
to the Commentaries, was that she attained arahanship 
immediately on witnessing the vision which Gotama 
arranged for her, but according to the ApadSna tiiis 
moment did not arrive imtil, with the King’s consent, 
she had entered the Order. This version may be due 
to mere monkish dislike of the thought of a woman's 
rajmd attainment. 

Ohammadinna* found no difficulty in obtaining the 
consent of her husband, Visakha, to join the Order, 
for he had juA decided to do so himself, and hence 
would no longer need his wife at home. One day, 
when he had felt the force of the doflrine after hearing 
Gotama preach, he came home, and in the way permitted 
by the superiority of the husband told his wife of the 
r^ridtions now placed upon him as One-who-returns- 
no-more; she hereupon conceived the notion of 
becoming an almswoman. For what would her home 
have been to her without him ? She refused the 
alternatives which he put to her of flaying at home, 
or of going back to her own femily, and desired 
instead to be allowed to leave the world. “ It is well, 

^ Theil^ths, bl ® Ibid , «l. 
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Dhammadiniia," came his reply, free of any affeflation 
that the homeless way was not the way for women. 
And he sent her off to the almswomen in a golden 
palanquin. 

Mutta^ induced her hunch-backed brahmin lord, 
possibly not without a struggle, to give his consent. 

In this conneftion may be mentioned PuQnS or 
Punnika.^ She had been a domestic slave, but her 
maffer had been so much pleased by the way in which 
she had converted the baptift-brahmin that he had 
freed her, allowing her to make his house her home, 
and now was willing to meet her request to enter the 
Order. 

Two less fortunate women met with refusals. The 
almswoman known as Little Sturdy,^ having heard 
both Gotama and Mahapajapatl preach, was convinced 
and wished to join the Order. But she could not at 
once gam her husband’s consent, and being a devoted 
and obedient wife she went on with her tasks without 
proteffs, but meanwhile she obtained Insight into the 
Truth of Becoming. Then one day a flame of fire 
consumed all the curry that she was cooking, upon 
whi^ she gave up wearing ornaments, so dear to the 
Indian heart, and put aside all the symbols of worldly 
success which, as she now saw, were but the emblems 
of transience. This renunciation made such a deep 
impression on her husband, that he honoured the 
^neffness of her wish and brought her to Mahapa- 
japatl in a golden palanquin.^ 

Dhamma® did not fare even so well as Little Sturdy, 
for she entirely failed to gain her husband’s consent. 
Obediently she remamed at home until his death, after 
which she entered the Order. 

No complaints are heard from these women of the 
bondage to their husbands. Room is found for the 


* Ibid., a. 

* T]te Cin 7 . sajs “ 

® ani 


^ litdjhcy. ^ lbtd,\. 

as Vissklia brought Dhammadiaifl,” see Ps. ai. 
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^pression of individual dislike of particular circuni- 
^nces, but no genera] attacks are levelled against the 
position of the married woman and no unquenchable 
bitterness rises up at the one-sidedncss of the authority. 

Naturally there was a certain proportion of women 
who were not ''guarded,”^ orphans and unmarried) 
widows and virtual widows, those whose nearefl: 
relatives for whom they had made a home or who 
had made a home for them were cither dead or had 
already renounced the world. To some of these 
perhaps cntiy into the Order seemed to be, if not 
a natural, at leaA a he^ful and open course. Such 
were Dhammadinna,^ who when her husband told her 
that he was going to renounce the world, immediately 
asked him to suffer her to do likewise; and Bhadda 
of the Kapilas^ who went forth when her husband 
Pippali did, but not before the two had consulted 
together and the wife of Vira,® who trying to lure her 
husband back to the world was “ deeply moved ” by 
his verse, expressive of self-conqucft and fteadfeftness, 
and saying to herself “ my husband has won to this — 
what good IS domestic life to me joined the alms- 
women and soon “acquired the Threefold Lore." 
Another inftance is that of poor Sona,® who was badly 
treated by her sons and daughteis-in-Iaw after her 
husband had entered the Order. Finding herself no 
longer wanted, and wounded in her self-efteem, she 
declared. “What have I to do with living in a house 
where no regaid is shown to me ■*” and went to join 
the almswomen. 

The unnamed nurse of Mahapajapatl^ joined the 
Order when her miftress did. The texts throw no 
light upon her motives. Was it personal devotion 

V,iii,p ’ Theiiptha, XU ® Iiul,7axm 

* TJtera^tliS din7 on cclxi Utd , on viii 

® Tlteri^tl^, xlv, Cmy. on verse iij; possibly the two 

are not the same 

^ Therl^thn, xxxvui. 
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to her charge and a longing to remain near to her ? 
Was It imitation ? Or did she anticipate and dread 
a future devoid of its central intereil ? The only 
point that is certain is that she was not animated by 
religious emotion; for twenty-five years after she went 
forth she could find no peace of mind, and her * 
thought was soaked in the fell drug of sense-desire 
(verse 68). 

No such doubts surround die motives of Suni^l- 
Nanda the Beautiful.^ When all her near relatives 
had renounced the world she found that it contained 
no further intereft for her. Wishing only to be as 
near to her kinsfolk as possible she did likewise. She 
went forth “ not from mith, but from love of her kin,” 
and It IS therefore not surprising that she continued 
intoxicated with her own beauty even after her re- 
nunciation. Another woman, Abhap,^ faithful in 
friendship, took Orders when her close friend Abhaya’s 
mother (fid, as did VijayS.® when her great friend and 
companion Khema joined. In her case it was perhaps 
not so mu(h love as mutation shown in her argument, 
“ If she as a King’s consort can leave the world, surely 
I can.” Her humble position in the world was as 
nothing compared with KhemS’s exalted one, and 
Khen^ was given every opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the teaching of the Mafter.* Imita- 
tion too, not blind, but founded on assurance in a 
truftworthy leader, caused Sariputta’s three sifters® to 
follow in his footfteps. “This can be no ordinary 
syftem, no ordinary renunciation if one like our 
brother have followed it”® 

Two women who appear to have been self-guarders 
{sSrahdiha^ and to have had freedom of choice con- 
cerning iheir way of living, refrained from entering 
the Order until they had fulfilled certain domeftic 

^ Uid,-£ci s * litd ,lva. 

* See above, p i8o. * Tiiengatha,lix,Is,lxi. 

® Thcrlg^thi Cmy, on fix. V., lu , 139. 
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obligations. Sumana/ though fain to leave the world, 
put off doing so for the remainder of her grandmother’s 
lifetime in order to take care of her. Motives of 
affeflion rather than of duty may well have been 
operative in determming her upon this course, for 
the grandmother in no way appears to have been a 
tiresome old lady : she was also beloved by her grandson 
Pasenadi.^ 

MahSpajapatl’s^ reputed initiative in pleading, until 
she had secured it, for the foundation of the Order 
of Almswomen will never be forgotten. At the 
same time it appears as if she considered that her firA 
duty was to her husband, the father of Gotama, for 
it was not until he died that she is said to have set 
forth with her hiflonc demand, or if this were not 
so, at leaii: seeking entry for herself. 

Four converts renounced a life of lax morality to 
go out into homelessness, there being no ban upon 
the admission of women of loose life.*^ But of these, 
only one, namely Vimala,® the daughter of a courtesan 
and herself a courtesan, was influenced in her decision 
to join the Order by the immediately preceding cir- 
cumstances in her life. She was made to repent by 
Mahl-Moggallana. He is said to have used the 
theme of the worthlessness and the foulness of the body 
to deter her from following her habitual profession, to 
such effeft that she became firSl a lay-disciple and then 
entered the Order. 

Unfortunately neither the verses nor the Vinaya 
give any hint of die psychological processes that 
AddhakasI," the daughter of a settht of KasI, experi- 
enced, and there is no clue to the reasoning which she 
followed and which resulted in her exchanging her 

^ TheiigSthS, avi. * Sarny Nik , lu , 3, § a. 

® TherigStha,lv 

* Cf fP'oman under Mtmaatctm, p 193 

® TherigSthl, mig , Thera^thS, cchan. 

* TheildtlUC, zzii 
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]i& as a courtesan for that of an almswoman._ Perhaps 
this IS sufficiently accounted for by her turing of her 
lovelmess, as age came creeping upon her. In 
common too widi many of her contemporaries she 
appears to have longed to terminate the round of 
becomings, as they iancied was possible, rather than 
to engage upon ^em again and yet again. These 
reasons probably weighed with her more than did 
repentance for her “ moral disorder.”' ' 

It is harder to follow the mental hiStory of Abhaya’s 
mother,^ a courtesan of King Bimbisara, and of 
Ambapall,® the famous courtesan appointed by several 
princes, after they had fought among themselves to 
possess her. Of Abhaya’s mother nothing is known 
in this connedlion except that she was converted by 
her son, who made her believe in the impurity of the 
body. AmbapSl! too was Simulated by the preaching 
of her son to work for insight^ and ftudied Imperma- 
ncMe as illustrated in her own ageing body. 

The verses of these four women show that the 
spark to light the vision of higher things was within 
their grasp. It needed but their effort and deter- 
^naUon and choice, their will to kindle it, in its 
to consume what had been. 

Women such as these emphasise the irrelevance, as 
tw as the Order was concerned, of the kind of life 
tnat me entrant had led up to the time of her applica- 
pabbajja ordination; and also the itrong 
^ subtle influence of the Buddhift way of thinking. 
«e Order of Almswomen yielded an accessible and 
onourable alternative to all those who wanted to 
re mqmsh the line of business they had hitherto been 
To a large extent it was a prop and ^tay 
gainst ^y relapse into the conditions of their former 
^ 1 For once admitted members found 

emselves expefted to conform to a ^l^ia moral rule. 

* A phrase of Cuthbert Boiler’s. * TiieriathS,sxvi. 

* 
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As time went on chances for backsliding were gradually 
diminished and the limits beyond which transgression 
was condoned became ever narrower and narrower. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that not 
all women wcie dependent on the decrees of guardians, 
and also that they weic only free to do as they pleased 
if they had none. If husbands renounced the world 
they tpso Ja6lo renounced their wives, and needed not 
to ask for their consent to take this ilep. But with 
wives the situation was different: they were not free, 
they were bound by social convention, and the shrine 
at which duty muft be offered was the home. In the 
laft resort they had to abide by their husband’s decision 
whatever it might be. Only when they were without 
ties, or when they had sympathetic parents (who, 
incidentally, would then escape the necessity of pro- 
viding the marriage-dowry) or a sympathetic husband, 
could they become voluntary members of a group 
other than that to which they involuntarily belonged, 
and the opportunity be afforded them to exclaim, " I 
was met by mighty days,”^ the days of their working 
for, attaining and retaining arahanship. 

During their career in the Order it was almoA 
obligatory upon them now and again to make a com- 
parison of their life there with their life in the world, 
and several verses contain these reminiscences. ^ Unlike 
entrants into Weilern convents, the Buddhift alms- 
woman was not enjoined to attempt the impossible, 
and to forget, as though it had never been, her life 
in the world. No dead Slop, no sharp break in the 
conttnunm of memory, was to be made, for there was 
neither the one nor the other in the conttnunm of 
personality or consciousness \fttta^ manas, vsnnSna)- 
The vanous phases of consciousness were regarded 
as processes, Streams whose causal series it was psycho- 
logically impossible to cut up into discrete fragments 

1 A E,“ The Memory of Earth,” Poems, London, 


1917. 
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or sedions. With entry into the Order tixe alms- 
woman tras not expected to begin with a clean slate, 
and to become a different person, new, disconnedted 
from her paft mental hiftory. The struggle was not 
pitched in the effort to forget, but in me effort to 
develop and advance from a lower to a higher ^te. 
The notion appears to have been that help for this 
growth was to be drawn from thinking over the pa^ 
not by suppressing it, and it was based on the assump- 
tion that me pa» would not bear comparison with 
the present, which was the way of the wise, and hence 
would not be formidable and detrimental to the 
adoption of an unsullied religious attitude. On the 
contrary. The khaadkas (component parts) if steadily 
viewed would be seen in their true light as the roots 
of the cravings of lu^ and sensuous pleasure^ which 
bind man for ever to ceaseless becomings. If this 
faft were borne in mind, and only by a full inveftiga- 
tion proceeding from wider knowledge could it be 
grasped; and if it were kept in the foreground of con- 
sciousness, even in times of depression and apparent 
hopelessness of attainment, the memories of sensuous 
joys would not work like cankers in the subconscious- 
ness or in the consciousness, adding to the nameless 
discontent. By direihng and consecrating the mind 
to the high reward for which these women had been 
content to lose their world, truant thoughts could be 
befted.® This was the weapon to be kept sharp to 
meet insidious old memories as they arose to garb 
the fiftions of the world’s delights in the dress of 
reali^. During spiritual success these would be 
d^ly known as conAituents of the lower ^ate, of 
Itfe-luft, conceit and ignorance.® Recognised as such, 
though the battle might be long, they would be easier 
to combat and to control. ' ‘ Memory’s rapturous 
pain could be changed into rapturous pleasure, as 

J Cf.'Ps Li. s Tiierl^thl, Ivi. 

* E "&vxD.'bt, RemmBrance. 
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IS te^ificd in the verses of those almswomen who 
found it hard to close the doors of the senses even 
after they had adopted the homeless life.^ So they 
Struggled to persevere in what they deemed to be the 
higher paths and did not seriously think of returning 
to the lower. Only in the exti erne case of Slha,^ “ Stung 
and inflated by memories of former days, o’er which 
I lacked control,” wretched and miserable in the con- 
test, but longing throughout to get an even tenor to 
her mind, is there any thought of returning to 
“the low life of the world”: yet not here and now, 
but by suicide to return to it in another becoming 
— and that not by choice but by the working of 
karma. 

It would indeed have been foolish and unpractical 
to tell members of an unenclosed Order to forget that 
they had ever been la3nvomcn. The Buddhi^ alms- 
woman mixed freely with the world and was not cut 
off from It. It was all aiound her as a conStant 
reminder of her former State. But where envy was 
looked upon as a fetter, and equanimity and tranquillity 
of mind as aims to be achieved, it could be relied upon 
as a doubly-working influence. Because it contained 
the evidence of inferiority, on the one side it would 
prevent almswomen from returning to it, and on the 
other It would increase both their desire to show the 
Way to others who as yet were not become as they, 
and in themselves to respond to the appeal “ develop 
(bhSveht) all that’s good,” as is told in joy by JentI — 

“ Ttc seven iaClors {satta bejjhanga) of the awaJ^ened mind. 
Seven ways whcTcby wc may Nin^na wm — 

All, all have I developed {Matfita) and made npe.”’ 

In many verses the danger of too much thinking 
over the paSt does not blacken the present^ but makes 
it seem by contrail all the fairer, for the secular life 

1 Thertgltla, zi , xiz , mcvui , zrsvm , zh , xlm , Iw 
» JiiJ.sd “ Ibid, XX 
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is not always presented either in retrospedl or in 
a^ality as an enviable experience, abandoned solely 
for the sake of spiritual welferc. The memories 
thronging in such verses make it clear that escape 
into &e Order was sometimes used as the means of 
combating an otherwise intolerable life, and that “ the 
vis a tergo of goading circumstances ” was responsible 
for a number of entrants. Many of the psalms 
recapitulate the shallowness and the unsatisfadtoriness 
of the existence hitherto led by their reputed authors/ 
and then break out into a pman of joy that all this 
is now paSt and over for them, replaced by some aspedt 
of the bliss of nirvflna. 

Two women sing their escape from two similar 
burdens which they had endured. Mutta® feels the 
glory of freedom " From quern, from mortar and from 
my crookbacked lord and Sumangala’s mother,® 
who had led a life of great poverty, revels in her 
new-found freedom “ from kitchen drudgery ” and in 
her escape from a life of Stains and squalor among 
‘^oo®ii&“pots where “ Me my brutal husband 
ranked as even less than die sunshades he sits and 
' weaves alway.” Eiddcntly looking for help, com- 
panionship and aiFedtion in this hard-hearted husband 
was like looking for pearls in granite. To such 
yromen the Order was a refuge. Their disillusion 
m We and in people gave way to an easy mind 
as the itoominy under which they had laboured was 
removed. 

had not the hardships of toil and cruelty to 
braW unmarried and was born in a 

3! » ® flourished the “ lure of 

to found life in the house didtaiteful 

Slwrt The more 

®?"0"s-minded would revolt againdt the 
gr ^ materialism which charafterised some of the 

® ^ 1 xIjx , li , liv., Lav , kw , Lmi. 
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prosperous social groups of the day, and such as 
Gutta would find that life in the house yielded her 
unsatisfa6feiy and uncongenial scope for her aftivity: 
it was thciefere tedious m the extreme, and full of 
those unproductive happenings and events which 
absorb the energies while leaving in their wake the 
despondency and blankness of having accomplished 
noming of any real importance. Gutta thought that 
she might find her sphere in the Order, but at firft 
had no genuine religious vocation. Hers was a sad 
case, but not unusual. She had found that she was 
not properly adapted to the worldly life, and then she 
found that the demands of the religious life were 
unmanageable; for although she tried she could not 
concentrate on things of the mind or keep hci heart 
from running after external intercuts. But as the 
Order did not require high credentials of religious 
maturity before admission, entrance for those who did 
not go in from purely religious motives presented no 
serious difficulties, but neither did it guarantee an end 
to troubles. 

Another rich lady, SubhS the goldsmith’s daughter,^ 
after having become a Cfream-cntrant, also fretted 
againCt the disadvantages of the household life. 

“ In me arose discernment of the Truths 
Thereat all earthly pleasures irked me sore 
So I forsook my world 
Tunimg my back upon no mean eilatc.” 

Juft as some beat out their days under the cares 
and anxieties of poverty, so Subha saw and feared 
the responsibilities of wealth; the fears of loss of 
property and loss by death, the agonies of mind and 
body which beset the slaves of the senses and make 
men corrupt and luftful, and the acquisitive inftinft 
which promotes a general enmity: all these concomi- 


1 litd.hx. 
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tants of riches she feared.' She di^ru^d life 
where 

" Fnnccs with goodly treasure, ample wealth. 

And broad domains ever in scnsc-dcsircs 
Insatiate, envT' each other’s goods.”’’ 


She turned her back on them, ifrove for and found 
the calm ^eadfa^ness of nirvana, using the detach- 
ment of the Order as a means of escape. 

Anopama,® too, though rich, beautiful and sought by 
many suitors, was disdainful of the world’s baubles, and 
feeling that “ profit to me in the life of the house there is 
none,” entered the conventual life as a refuge from the 
bondage of all that she considered to be of so little value. 

Subha of Jivaka’s Mango-Grove,'* whose body is 
said to have been truly lovely in all its members, 
besides becoming anxious over the round of life, 
difhu^d the bane of the pleasures of the senses. 
She discerned that their perils would be deftroyed if 
they were removed, and they would consequently 
cease to be alarming. Safety lay in renunciation. 
Because of the serenity of visions to which she had 
attained this was not so great a denial for her as it 
yras for some of the other beautiful women. For she 
IS not represented as having been in love with her own 
beauty as were Khema® and Sundarl-Nanda,® and it 
appears to have come to be a source of fear to her 
rather than a source of enjoyment. The realm of the 
senses was to her no less than to some of the others 
a barren land which she determined to quit in fevour 
of a land more full of promise, where yet would be 

haunts that are empty.”’’ 

1 Tlieregatha Cny. on cdiv , where Bhaddiya says “ When 
my pnnapahiy ... I was erer fearhil, nervous, dis- 


* Samy Nik., 


‘ Ihu 
1 


ny j 


- *•» 3» S ® Thcrl^thS, hv- 

Mil a ' ™'’ Eitor’s note • “ mSaa, for the eameit 

Qf both sohtude and theeje&on of die l^o-ddunon. 
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Sumedha^ was another who was aveise from the 
pleasures of the senses: 

“ m have naught of empty nehes. Sense desires 
Repd and sicken me. 

In addition she was afiaid, like Subha of Jivaka’s 
Mango-GrovCj of the round of rebirths, and quotes 
some words asenbed to Gotama which run: “Long 
the wandering of them who, smitten, rise ever again ® 
(verse 474).® She quivered with fear at the thought 
of the endless transmigration, to the notion of which 
she may have been accuAomed from her early years, 
for her verse shows signs of being a late one, com- 
posed by the time that the monkish outlook, with its 
nervelessness and dread of being in the fray of life, 
had spread its influence and was at work upon con- 
temporary thought, seeking to undermine the vitality 
of men. And nere is presented life; not as a care- 
free, joyous, delightful thmg as it was depifted in the 
Vedas, but as heavy-laden with anxieties and miseries, 
inevitably recurring through life-span after hfe-span, 
unless life in and of the world were repudiat^. 

Dissatisfa6hon and the uneasmess arising from 
unfulfilled desires drove others, besides IsidasI,® to 
join the Order. She was frustrated in the traditional 
rhlt of woman as wife. Two other women, highly 
tramed mentally, could not reft until they had found 
an opening for the exercise of their special gifts. 
Bhadda Kundalakcsa^ was fruftrated in two ways, firft 
in an unfortunate love-affair, and then in felling to 
find her intelleAual equals, a defedt remedied later by 
her admission to the Buddhift Order. Her ^tery 
is a complicated one. she fell in love with a thief as 
she saw him being led to his execution; she obtained 

‘ Theiigltlil, IxxHi , and tf bdoiv, p aoo 
® Samy Nik ,zxii ,$ 99 (7) 

* TheiigJtha, kxu , and see above p' 17+, 170 tt 
* 'Thefi|3tha,xlvi 
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the remand of his sentence and married him; soon after^ 
realising that he intended to ^eal the jewels that she 
was wearing, she pushed him over a precipice and he 
was killed. Although this may be regarded as a case 
of jufhhable homicide, it would have b^een difficult for 
her to &ce a censorious society with such a tangled 
tale. Perceiving the impropriety of returning home, 
she joined the Jains. She soon thought that she had 
outwitted them in debate, and finding that she could 
learn nothing more from them she left them, and 
sought to satisfy her intellectual cravings by debate 
mth the BuddhiAs. 

This was the seCt too in which Nanduttara,' after 
having led a varied religious career, eventually found an 
outlet for her intellectual needs. Though born a brahmin 
she was too critical and rational not to be aware of the 
insufficiency of the many ntes at which she assiAed. 

" Fite and the moon, the sun and eke the gods 
I once was wont to worship and adore, 

Foregathenng on the nver banks to go 

Down in the waten for the bathmg ntes.” (Verse 87.) 

The_ penances which she had performed, such as 
shaving half the head, sleeping on the ground, and 
fasting until the evening were good enough perhaps 
for the unenlightened, but they were ceremonies which 
Nanduttara’s que^ioning mind diverted of all reality. 
During the intervals between attending to them she 
seems to have “minrilered to this body, spurred by 
lufe of sense ” (verse 89); perhaps as a reaCtion 
a^nft si^erftitions which she early came to diStruCt. 
Me then joined the Jains, and learnt a good deal from 
ffiem. She became a renowned speaker, and taking 
^ rose-apple bough she toured about the country. 
ThM one day she_ met Maha-Moggallana, debated 
with him, was convinced by his arguments, and on his 
advice entered the Order of Almswomen. 
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CHAPTER III (continued) 
THERfGATHA. PaRT II 

O F all the unendurable elements in life perhaps 
the greater impetus to join the Order came 
from grief. When all, or mo^ of all that had made 
life -worth the living of it, that had made it acceptable, 
perhaps unque^ioningly, was suddenly snatched away, 
some sorrowing women went to the Order so as to 
heal and reintegrate themselves, and to find a new 
balance, new channels into which to pour their energies. 

Among^ these mourning figures who were com- 
forted were UbbirT,^ who was consoled by the Master 
on the death of her little daughter so “ that consuming 
grief for my dead child which poisoned all the life of 
me IS dead,” and Patacara’s Five -Hundred,® whose 
overwhelming grief each on the death of a child, -was 
only retrained when that almswoman reminded them 
of Impermanence as manifested in death, and of the 
migration to other births. 

“ Lo ask tliTself a^n s^hencc came tli/ son 
To bide on earth this httle breathing-space > 

By one way come and b}r anodier gone. 

As man to die and pass to other births — 

So hither and so hence — wonid je weep f" 

Comfort was found in the thought that this was an 
application of the law “ Where there is no ceasmg to 
be there is no arising.” This and many another® arc 

^ Theng^fM, xxxui. - Ibid ,\- 

* Cf Vaugfam, StUx Santillans, “ They are all gone into the world 
of light Shelly, Aianau, 

“ Peace, peace . he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened fiom the dream of hfe ”, 

and Anatole Prance, 7%in, “ moonr, deS vtvre ” 
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t 

denials and assertions which escape down the ages 
from the serenity of the robuil: of spirit and in which 
the frailer now and again find some kind of consola- 
tion, some kind of reconciliation to the notion of 
dea^. 

We cannot but admire the utter selfiessness of the 
mourners who could find balm in such ideas, and yet 
we have only to look upon Patacara’s own ^lory^ of 
loss upon loss to know how earnestly she mu£t have 
spoken those words and how she must have felt them 
to bp pregnant with unfailing powers to heal. She 
had a weight of losses enough to break any heart and 
to threaten the mo&. balanced sanity. 

“ My cbildien both are gone, and m that bush 
Dead lies my husband , on one funeral bier 
My mother, lather and my brother bum.”^ 

By chance she came to where Gotama was preaching, 
and he comforted her by warning her of the imStability 
of the blood-bond, “O’ertaken by death, for thee blood- 
bond is no refuge,”® and by suggesting that inStead 
of clinging to the love of her relatives she should 
make free her heart by wmning to nirvina’s bliss. In 
her attempt to do this she experienced that resifting 
of values necessitated by any mental or emotions 
crisis, and that remoulding of life consequent upon 
loss where there has been deep love. She, mu/ter 
deserta, dolorosa and finally consolatnx, came out 
triumphant from the battle with herself, another 
witness to woman’s power of self-conqueft and of 
training the self to tame the self. 

t and ef. Dbp, Cmy. on verse 289. 

^ Theiigatba Cmy. on xlvu. 

r ^ ' ® “ Give up dmging to all vvorldly objefts 

tor . Natber a nor a mother, nor a son nor brothers, nor fiiends 

nw relativ^nor heaps of wealth are a refuge in tibe samsSra that is full 
-P®®* ^“olAWtf/flBeemoundedly the Pnnce of Jmas, the treasure 
happiness, is in this worhl the refuge of livmg beings that are ton* 
mented the pain of birth, old age and death ” M««r, Etnia Tales. 
P 153* London, 1909. 
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Vasitthl’s^ is another ease of the same kind. Worn 
and crazy with grief at the death of a child, she wan- 
dered about for three years, until she met the MaAer, 
when at the sight of him, self-controlled and self- 
contained, and through his power she was able to 
regain her normal mind. 

“ And then at laA I saw him as he uent 
Within thiit blcs<cd Mithib , 

Great tamer of untam^ he.irts, >ca Him, 

The teiy Buddha, Banuher of fear ” 

There was also poor Kisa-Gotaml,® one of tlie moft 
pathetic figures in BuddhiA literature. Her ftory, 
given below, ^ shows that by realising the dominaUon 
of Impermanence tliroughout the whole fabric of the 
universe she adapted herself to the common lot and 
bowed to necessity. 

Two women, both called Sama,"' left the world for 
a new' way of living, the old having become insupport- 
able to them through the death of their mutual friend 
SamSvat!. 

None of the Thcris is recorded to have entered the 
Order to banish grief caused solely by the death of 
her husband One man, Harita, joined on account 
of the anguish caused by the death of his wife.® 

To these women attempting to escape from fear, 
grief, loneliness and failure, life in the Order mufr 
have appeared at firfr to be but a second-befr It was 
sought by them primarily as an opiate, and not on Its 
own account But while opiates are second-befr, 
when they have funAioned, in place of the saving 
pause which they afibrd there is life and growth 
Md meaning. The Order is not what these women 
with love of people and kinsfolk and the world hitherto 
absorbing their interefrs would have chosen had their 
circumfrances been different but as things were for 

> Theri«dia,li. * Ihd,hja ® Sec bdow, p 30+ ff 

* Tberi^tha, xsviu , XXIX. * Theia^thff, ixix 
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them, ” Better the safe, sure life of religion.”^ Once 
having entered the Order they all reaped the consola- 
tions of religion, sharpened their life to command its 
course, and so leading a life of the mind, came to be 
invulnerable to those shafts of grief and blows of 
fortune with which existence in the world is mextricably 
entangled. 

Nor would they feel themselves irrevocably cut off 
from their homes, for the Order did not demand 
adherence until death;® it was possible for members 
to secede. No almswoman was forced to remain in it 
against her will. Nor was it an inhuman in^itution. 
There is nothing to phow that to the almswomen tiie 
Order had the flavour of a pnson. On the contrary, 
being unenclosed, there were opportunities for asso- 
ciation with their relatives and friends among the 
laity. 


It IS true that the Standard of values was altered. 
Attachment to kin was no longer regarded as of such 
importance as the attainment of nirvana, the State 
which once reached beStowed a peace which nothing 
could disturb. The inner life was put before the 
demands made by externals. Its aShvity did not fail, 
for although there is not from the almswomen a great 
body of literature as there is from the women saints 
and myStics of the WeSt, there is this colleStion of 
verses, of unique interest and value. More might 
havesumved had writing material been more accessible 
at the time at which they are supposed to have been 
utterei^ and had the monk-editors of the texts been as 
uiuch interested in the doings of women as they were 
in their own. Each verse is the sincere expression 
t if* mind to the fundamental laws thought 

to be ruling the universe, and represents the discovery 
^ a particular mmd of a harmony with what is other 
than Itself, no less than with that which is itself. 


‘ /ii{V,v«i9e788. 

* See above, p 158. 
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Labour and attainment went hand in hand.^ Each 
woman ^nds out serene and Arong as a testimony 
to the fadi: that lives need not be swayed and devadiated 
by the passions and the emotions, but that the self 
can be trained to govern the mind, the self to tame 
the self.® From the records of each, in addition, it is 
evident that the two conftituents of human experience, 
will, upon which Gotama laid so much emphasis; 
and sorrow, upon which he is said to have laid so 
much emphasis, can be met by the firm resolve to 
exercise the firft, and hence to proceed on the Way 
(magga) to Salvation; and by sel^maStery to rejedt the 
intrusion of the second into one’s own sphere. This 
IS the key to conquest, and to sukha (prosperity, good 
fortune), “ Both in the pall and to-day, almsmen, I 
have consiHently preached 111 and the ending of 111 
(dukk/uiff-c’eva . . . dukkhassa ca The 

discmline was hard. To persevere in it one mufl: 
be Itrong in every way. As Siriputta explained to 
Tissa, “Tissa, the life of an almsman is a hard life, 
when he would like what is warm he gets what is cold, 
when he would like what is cold he gets what is warm; 
those who become almsmen live a wearisome life and 
you are delicate."^ And the delicately reared found 
it hard “to arrive happily at happiness. A recluses 
duties involve bodily ratigues They also involved 
the necessity for mental vigour, nourished largely by 
a lively desire for the truth, for “ hard are the precepte 
and the holy life ”® Thoughdife in die Order might 
provide a comfortable mtheu for many women after 
the trials and tribulations they had suffered in the 

* Therlg?th 3 , verse 513 

= Cf Thcrlgitha, verse S09> 379 

a Maiihima, 1, i+o.f/' 

* Dhp Cmj on verse 75 , tf ihti,aa verses 249-250, where Tissa 
com^ns of these occurrences and of others 

a Therag^thJ Cmy on ccxhii , and tf above, p 150 

® Therigithi, verse 463 
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world, in no other sense was it to be regarded as a 
relaxation. 

Opposedintemperament to the women who regarded 
entry into the Order as a blessing in disguise are 
those who thought of it as a positive blessing. At 
leaA eighteen cases might be adduced of those who 
held the latter view.^ They thought of it as securing 
the means of self-realisation and a larger and fuller 
field for mental adbvity, more vital than that of the 
domeific circle. Life for self is what thw burned 
for, rather than a life, hampered by cares, for others. 
Nor were such women filled by missionary zeal or 
drawn on by any theories concerning the advantages 
of a community over a home life. They were animated 
solely by the desire for a real search for enlightenment, 
for It was the reli^ous life as such that they recognised 
to be their genuine vocation. They did not seek it 
as an escape from an exigence which they could no 
longer endure; but knew it to be the life that they 
would prefer above all others to lead, the life for which, 
as they would express it, their deftiny was ripe. Not 
emotion centering in the padl drove them forth from 
the home to the homeless way, but the religious call, 
clarion with the hope of winnmg a treasure more 
glorious than any to be gained in the turmoil of worldly 
life. And like the call of the sea the religious call 
may not be denied. The price that it demands is 
renunciation, but renunciation is looked upon as a 
privilege where Freedom, Insight, Peace are to be 
the gains. This is the type of the true ascetic, eager 
to give up what may lawfuUy be enjoyed. The other 
temperament adopts asceticism as a pts-aUer, for had 
circumftances been different the harveff of worldly 
goods would not have been supplanted, but would 
®'^®ced. Love of earthly things until these 
tailed held some women back, love towards the 

, 1 , 11 , m , XVI., xvu , xnu , mv., xw., xxxi , xxxiv , xxxv., 
**wi , xhv , lin , liv , Ivni , Ixu , Ixvu. 
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Dhamma urged others forward. "What could they do 
but follow after if they 

“ Saw that Norm, the Pare, Passionless, 

Track to Nirvlna, pail decease and birth 

Sumedhs^ with her aversion from the pleasures of 
the senses, but with a defimte devotion to religion, 
may be looked upon as a bridge, a link between the 
women who were impelled into the Order by a las a 
tergo of unendurable circumftances, welcoming it at 
firft simply as an escape from these, and those who 
felt an undeniable pull towards the religious life. She 
is the only almswoman who is represented as looking 
upon entry both as an escape and as her real vocation, 

“ All my heart’s love is to Nirvana given . . . 

What truck have I, then, with the empty hfe 
Of sense, that giveth litde, slayeth much > 

Bitter as serpent’s poison are desires 

Ofsense, whereafter youthful fools do yearn ” (Verses4Jo,45i} 

She knew that if she had the chance she could crush 
age and death utterly (verse 493), and that m place 
of the sharp and bitter ills, the ferment and enmity 
engendered W the senses, “ The Neftar of the Norm 
IS here.” “ Emancipation waits,” for “ there is, that 
groweth never old ” which is 

This never-ageing, never-dying path (Verse 5 12) 

And to-day, e’oi now 'ns to be won 
But only by a hfe tbaPs utterly 
Surrender^ in devotion. (Verse 513 ) 

She works, out in her plea to join the Order a balance 
between the evils of the senses, and the fruits of a life 
of religion. As to these she is well-informed, and gives 
a much more detailed account of the possible branches 
of Insight to be maftered than do any of the other 
Therls. It is said that she herself realised the six 
branches of Insight (abhtSSa),’ 

^ 97. Iitd,iain 
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There are two diftinft lines of development among 
the women who truly came to feel the desire to leave 
the world. There arc on the one hand eleven^ who 
are recorded to have heard the preaching and become 
firft lay-disciples, three of them becoming stream- 
entrants, but joining the Order later, usually after 
having heard a discourse by Gotama or by some other 
preacher, famous or obscure. On the other hand there 
were those twenty-seven,* whose deSliny was fully 
ripe, as it is so often said, and of whom it is not re- 
corded that they passed through the intermediary 
Stage of bdng firSt a lay-believer, but who on believing 
Straightway joined the Order. However far they had 
progressed on the paths, the homeless life appeared 
to them to be the only safe means of persisting in the 
highest State. Thus Sumana® while Still in the world 
looking after her grandmother became established in 
the Precepts and the Refuges. When the grand- 
mother had died Sumana heard the MaSter preach 
again, and attained the fruit of the Path of No-Return, 
the third of the paths to arahanship, and then asked 
to be ordained, Anopama* too was established in the 
^urd Path before she entered the Order, a Step that 
she took almoSt immediately afterwards. 

But It did not necessarily need the teaching of the 
greatest of all to awaken women’s £uth, and although 
twenty women are recorded to have been incited to 
^in by the words of Gotema himself, others were 
nnally drawn to the Order, not by his teaching but 
“7^^t of some famous woman-preacher. 

Outstanding amongSt these is PataeSra, who was 
^ eeply versed in the Vinaya, and also deeply versed 
m human suffering. She was responsible not only for 


lili , 1 ., Xmi , XXXXV , TTTg, TTTyi 
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bringing to the Order the Five Hundred women, ^ each 
of whom was broken by the loss of a child, but also 
for consoling them and removing the hidden shaft 
from their hearts. She is also said to have converted 
a group of thirty women® to the feith by her preaching 
When they were reflefhng on the arahanship that they 
had attained largely through her exhortations to carry 
out the Buddha’s will, exulting 

“ nsing to tbeir feet the^' bailed ber bleft: 

Fulfilled M thy will . . • 

Cbieftain unconquered in celeffaal wars. 

We place thee as our Chief, and so shall hve ” 

These sentiments are similar to those expressed by 
Uttara,® another of her converts. It is the fulfilment 
of her will in which they rejoice, and only incidentally 
in the fulfilment of Gotama’s. It is quite possible 
that he was but a name to them, whereas they were 
in the presence of the wise and compassionate PataeSrS 
herself enthralled by her vibrant sympathy and her 
own enthusiasm for the Dharama. She is also said 
by her admonitions to have inspired Uttama* to attain 
the climax of insight. She may have had a specif 
intereA in her, for it was after Uttama had heard 
Pa^cliu preach on a former occasion that she joined 
the Order. Such an incident gives a fleeting ^impse 
of the possibility of preachers followmg the 
members of their flocks and not relaxing their efrorts 
until they had safely established them on the Eightfold 
Way, leading to utmoft good (verse lyt)* The apt- 
ness with which Uttama refers to her teacher as 


“That noble BbiklbuDl , , „ \ 

Who was wy fWler-inother m die faiui (verse 43 / 

IS the expression of enduring gratitude on the part of 

the disciple. ... c 

Cand^ was deeply touched by the kindness or 


^ Ibtd,\ ” 

* IbtJtSzx 
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PatlcSra and the other almswomen with her and by 
dieir miniSrations to her ph3r5ical wants, when bereft 
of all her kinsfolk, a beggar for seven years, and 
Starving, she happened to come upon them. They 
refreshed her m spirit and body, and she was able to 
listen with such attention and delight to PaScara’s 
discourse after the meal, that she renounced die world. 
FatSclra orduned her and continued to inStru£b her, 
CandS found so “ wise and clear our Lady’s homily,” 
that she soon acquired the Threefold Wisdom, and 
her heart was purified from the deadly drugs. 

The number of women recorded to have left the 
world under Mahapajapatl may be reckoned as six.^ 
In addition three were ordained by her, two, CittS 
and MettikS® after having heard the MaSter preach; 
and Little Sturdy* who had become a lay-believer after 
^ving also heard him. When later she heard 
MahSpajapatl, the wish arose in her to leave the world, 
and it Was only the opposition of her husband that 
prevented her from doing so at once. She is the only 
we whose wish is definitely attributed to hearing 
Mahipajapatl, but it may be reasonably assumed that 
mow who left the world under her had been inspired 
Her nurse renounced the world when her 
nusbress did.* None of these address her in tiie warm 
terms of praise and affe6tion, such as PatacSra’s con- 
verts used of their teacher. But then Mahap^apaQ 
was not such a brilliant speaker, nor was she endowed 
eimer fay nature or by training with the marvellous 
^wers of sympathy and consolation which diftin- 
guished her colleague. She had had to mourn a head 
grown gray, but had not known the anguish of grief 
and the wild regret at the djdng of youth, the very 
g tor which Pata<ara’s converts sought comfort. 

not recorded to have gone to 
anapajapati. Her converte consifted of young girls, 

* /W,ij,iri,,55sm,lvi,ks,lca. * /&</,33iS,sxiv. 

’*■ * I6td,xtrna. 
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Audcnts and the daughters of the wealthy who feared 
the curse of their wealth. All were advanced spiritu- 
ally before they heard MahapajipatJ; she as it were 
gave the finishing touches to a process which would 
have fulfilled itself in one way or another, nothing 
went out of her to remote the ingredients of life to 
women whom it had shattered and bruised. And if 
the teachers had all been similar in their method of 
presenting the Dhamma, the diversity and probably 
the number of the entrants would have been lessened. 

Dhammadinna,^ one of the moA famous of the 
women preachers, ‘ was in^bnimental in leading two 
women to arahanship. One, Sukka,® who herself 
later became a great preacher, found feith in the 
Ma^er in her own home when she was quite young, 
and became a lay-disciple. Later she heard Dhamma- 
dinna preach, was thrilled with emotion, and re- 
nounced the world under her, not long after attaining 
arahanship. The other woman, MahSpajapatl’s nurse, 
had renounced the world twenty-five years before she 
arrived at the “blessedness of calm serenity.”® Not 
for one moment of that time could she find any peace 
of mind. It was only when she “ who was my foiler- 

motherin the faith,”® namely Dhammadinna, drew near 

to the poor almswoman and taught her the Norm, 
like Patacara laying stress on Impermanence, th^ 
she found that she was able to begin to meditate, and 
so acquired the Six Powers of Intuition. 

These are the women who Aand out specially as 
preachers and as makers of converts, and hence m 
saviours showing the way to happiness. And tM 
result of their work was remarkable. It was augments 
by that of others, a few of whom are recorded in the 
Therigatha each to have drawn in a new recruit. 

1 Ibtdf'xa 

s /ji</,xcnv,secbdow, p 254 
® Thcd^tha, xnav. * IM , xsxviu 

® liid , verse 67. ' Qf ihd, verse 43 
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JinadattI, to whom no verse is ascribed, has already 
been mentioned as the Therl under whom Isidasi 
took Orders.^ Though she did not adhially convert 
her, she probably helped her to surmount her father’s 
opposition to the notion of her renouncing the world. 
Vasitthi® advised Sundarl’s father to go to Gotama for 
comfort, and so led to his conversion. And lastly 
there was Khema,* to whom Vijaya afted as com- 
panion whilA they were ^lill both of the laity. But 
her position is doubtful. All that is really known 
of her share in Vija3ra*s conversion is that Vijaya in 
her verse says “ then to a bhikkhun! I came and asked 
full many a que^ion of my doubts.”* It is the com- 
mentator who identifies this bhikkhuni with Khema. 
Perhaps the name matters little in fece of the more 
important faft that it was a woman who taught Vijaya 
“the Nocm so as to agitate her mind concerning 
rebirth, and to make her seek comfort in the syftem.” 

All this conversion of women by women is part of 
the weighty contribution that Aey made to the 
Buddhiit religion. As teachers they exhibit a vwiety 
of attradting forces, consequent upon their individual 
charadlers and histories. But whatever aspedf of the 
syftem made a greater appeal to each one of them, 
and through her to her liAeners as she emphasised 
her particular point, whether it were, for example, 
impermanence,® including the transitory nature of the 
self,’ the surrender to spiritual calm,® which is the 
carrying out of the Buddha’s will, fundamentally they 
all taught the same thing. The basic theme of their 
homilies was development. The notion of the Way- 
faring, through becoming (bhavd) to advance through 
Iifc-span ^ayu) after life-span to something better and 

^ Utd , Ixjdi,, see above, p S. 

a Cmy. on uix., and see above, p. 176. 

Theil^tha Cmy on In. ‘ Utd, verse 170. 

Cmy. on Ivii. • 

Ittd^ xnc., zxxnii. * Ibii^ ilvi., Ivin, ' 
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happier than had been experienced before, was always 
present in the teaching of each one, though sometimes 
less Pressed as a whole than in particular aspefe. 

The poetesses to whom these verses are attributed 
beeped themselves in this teaching, and put forth 
every effort to follow it. Hence with few exceptions 
it IS said that the moment of the attainment of arahan- 
ship occurred not long after their entry into the Order. 
But some were not so mature in wisdom and had to 
wait longer for the supreme crown of their search. 
Amongft these latter are Sama,^ who on the loss of 
her great friend joined the Order, but she was too 
much diftraught by grief to grasp the ^lyaxi Way 
until she heard Anan^ preaching, and on the seventh 
day after this she attained arahanship. AnopamS® 
and Subh3, the goldsmith’s daughter,® realised arahan- 
ship on the seventh and eighth days respedbvely after 
admission to the Order. 

Gutta^ had no immediate results for her efforts. It 
is not said how long she waited until she won arahan- 
ship, but her heart long persifted in running after 
external interefts and fois deftroyed concentration. 
Sih3® also was unable to prevent her mind from 
running after objefts of external chai m and 

“ So did 1 iiirc for seven weai/ Tears, 

In lean and sallow ims’17 of unrest ” (Verse 79 ) 

During these years she seems to have experienced 
something corresponding to the “ interior desolation”® 
of myftics. 

Mittalmli^ also for seven jrears after she entered the 
Order was liable to a fondness for gifts and honours. 
After all this time it is said that she became anxious, 
and later won arahanship. 

* Uid , zzvui * Ihd , Cm-T on liv. 

® Ibid ,\xx. * Ibid, In * Ibid tdi 

“ Staler Marr Madeleva, Pearl A Study t» Spiritual Dryness, 
London, 1925, p. vj,passm. 

’’ Th^gadis, xliii. 
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It needed even more determination on the part of 
the other Sama?- who entered when her great friend 
died, and of Mahapajapati’s nurse,® for both of these 
had to Shrive for twenty-five years before craving was 
withered and the deadly Drugs purged away. 

Citta® and MettikS,'* although each entered the 
Order when she had reached to years of discretion, 
could not wm to arahanship unm old age. Their 
youthful spring gone, their spiritual ascent was as 
arduous as their ascent to the tops of the mountains, 
where, though tottering and weak, they climbed, 
seeking for liberty. 

Among these women who took upon themselves 
full membership of the Order there could have been 
few who did so having no idea, no hope, glowing 
within the breaSf “ like a lamp in a pitcher ”* of some 
of the fruits of meditabon which they might rightfully 
and reasonably hope to garner. Some were able to 
say with Th^s,® “ jt suis lasse de tout ce fueje connais” 
but only up to a point were they able to continue with 
her, vats chercher Finconnu^ for even if they did 
not know the particular form in which their arahan- 
ship would be conveyed to them, they all had a fairly 
clear notion that “Emancipation waits.”’ Juft as 
“the End of Living or Rebirths, e g.^ forms almoft 
a ground-wave to be discerned in the majority of the 
Psalms "® as a result of contemplation, so it oners the 
hope of being idtimately won ly contemplation, and 
It has its roots in the prevalent religious thought of 


The beginning of the search for emancipation was 
sometimes, but not always, set going by thinking of 

tn, ^ Thera^tha, cck. Ananda also had to wait 

or twmty-five years before he attained arahanship. 

^ TJi^g?ttte,nxvni. => Ibid, ism. 

« . * Jtttaka Cmy. on la. 

nubile France, Thau, Collefhon blene, p. log. 
j peng^ths, verse 506. 

Ptttlmt of the StSers, mb , p xxzvi. 
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analogies diawn from real life. Thus Little Sturdy^ 
made the devouring flame of fire a basis for rapt 
meditation on the utter Impermanence of all things: 
Abhirupa-Nandl‘ and KhemS’ were presented with 
the visions of the gradual decay of a beautiful woman: 
Dhamma’s* fell brought home to her the frailty and 
misery besetting this poor mortal frame; and Dandka^ 
was inspired by the sight of a great elephant in com- 
plete subjeftion to a man, “ the untamed tamed,” to 
tame and train and order her own heart (att/i). 

But however the search was begun— either in one 
of these ways or in the more refined manner of taking 
some subjeA for meditation — ^its end, the moment of 
Insight, was a purely intelle£hial discovery. It was 
not accompanied by sounds or by visions. The 
absence of the former may be accounted for partly 
by the fed! that music had no fundlion in the Order, 
either as a padlime, or as an aid to meditation. A low 
chanting would be all the music that these women 
would hear.® Moreover all visual impressions were 
intended to be ignored, for they were regarded as not 
in any way potent to darify the unseen, but on the 
contrary decidedly to obscure it. The rending of 
the gloom, the thick gloom of ignorance,’ is the only 
visual imagery that is noticed. Taftile imagery is 
equally non-exidlent, with one exception. And there, 
in Siyata’s cry, “my spirit touched the Norm Im- 
maculate,"® all physical content seems long since to 
have been ab^lradted from the sense of touch. 

The fervour of these firfr women would rivet their 
attention on the subjed: of their meditation, and not 

1 Therl^tha,! 

* ^ JUd,ixm 

“ Almsmen were allowed to mtene the Dhamma mstsad of smgmg 
It with the abrupt transiUon of eong-smgmg 

T Thedgttha, iii , xzx , xisv , rtm ,xlviii , hi, Ivu ,hriii 

^d , verse 149. Cf. Thera^tha, verse ziz, “ touch ifiusSit) 
... the Way.” 
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let it be captivated by the natural beauties around 
them. The burning colours in the sky at sunset, the 
resilient greens of ^e fore^ and the dark shadows, 
the great flowering trees and the brilliant-hued birds, 
all passed unnoticed. The Therigatha, as compared 
with the Thera^tha, portray an apparent insensibility 
to nature. In 3ie former but few references are made 
to It, while in the latter there are many. But this 
was not because women were normally less impression- 
able to natural phenomena than men, for we hear now 
and again of a woman who loved nature,^ but it was 
because m meditadon they concentrated more intensely 
than men, and shut away all dt£i;ra£ting sights and 
sounds by an effort of the will, determined to sunder 
(he bonds that dragged them backward to the hither 
shore.® In order to reach the goal these women 
managed to retrain the senses, and for this reason 
the moment of attainment and its expression {afiffa) 
are free from all sensory images. 

The aftual form in which arahanship was conveyed 
to each one was to a large extent congruent with her 
circumfrances before entering the Order. If, for 
exmple, the conditions of her life had been difficult 
and irksome, her finding of Nin^na would be nega- 
ively presented as Freedom, Comfort, End of Becom- 
^ Craidng, or as Reft. If, on the other 
ana, she had entered because she knew that, whatever 
were her arcumftances, she was ripe to lead the 
igious lire, Nirvana would be presented to her 
Sdf-ii^er^ Happiness, Insight, Peace or 

&me of the women, whether they discerned it or 
the end of their journey “onward in 
thi. >. ™ T arahanship before they adopted 

^ y aftually reached it muft have swooped 


’.on ail. * Therigatha, Ivi. 

■iM., verse 6i, Appendix, No. a. 
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down upon some of those who, in their disgust at the 
world, turned to homelessness; while a high expe&a.- 
tion of obtaining a thorough grasp of the Dhamma, 
“that life’s elixir, once won, never loft,”^ muA have 
animated those who went forth into homelessness 
“through call of faith,”* as Mittakali puts it. For 
all, not excepting even Mittakali who neglected “ the 
path of insight,”* and “ turned from highefl good to 
follow baser ends,”* felt the force of the Dhamma, to 
them relentless in its appeal, loaded with a meaning 
that nothing could gamsay. Like their own hill-tops 
rising suddenly out of the plains, these Theris, far 
higher spiritually than the rank and file who sur- 
rounded them, were ardent to develop to the utmoA 
their inheritance of the religious and philosophical 
temperament which belongs to the peoples of India; 
the way in which they knew beyond all doubt that it 
was absolutely appropriate for them to do this was the 
Way taught by Gotama. They felt the intensity of 
their own spiritual demands, drowning all sensual and 
material concerns; and in surrendering in devotion to 
the “ Ambrosia] Path went out to meet their fbrongeft 
desires. 

^ Therl^thS, verse 5S. * “ /Jri/, verse 93. 

* Ihd ® 7^/^, verse 513. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Life in the Order. Part I 


“ Poverty, chaftiQr and obedience.” — Food given in alms. — Robes. — 
Ba^ng — Manual and dome&c work — Other regulations for 
simple life. — Hospitality from almspeople — Wntmg and leam- 
mg. — Quarrels among almswomen — Complamts from alms* 
women. 


A fter this survey of some of the motives and 
aspirations which animated the women who 
became Therls and arahans, and whose experiences, 
sometimes worldly and sometimes ^iritual, are re- 
corded in the TherlgathS and the Commentary, an 
attempt mu^ be made to inveAigate the common 
conditions of the daily life to which all almswomen 
alike were submitted, and the kind of atmosphere in 
which they lived. 

It was an atmosphere capable of promoting remark- 
able spiritual achievement, eliciting it sometimes from 
unexpeded sources; it was an atmosphere capable of 
maintaining good, steady and idealmic workers; and 
it was an atmosphere capable of enduring the presence 
of some totally unworthy members, women who 
perhaps had entered during some crisis in their lives, 
but who were unfit to sustain in peace and quiet the 
rigours of monastic life. 


Once the Order of Almswomen was established, any 
woman who thought of joining had herself to decide 
whether she should try to do so or not. If dependent 
on &ther or husband or, to a lesser degree, on son, 
have to determine to present her wishes 
to him, and if necessary to coax him to fall in with 
mem, in order to gain his consent. If independent, 
by herself she would have to muSter the resolution to 
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f jut the idea of entry into praAice, sometimes with a 
ittle encouragement from a member of the Order 
and sometimes without. It is recorded that Sariputta 
invited Bhadda Kundalakesa to join the Ordei^ as a 
kind of bribe to her to learn the answer to the que^ion 
“ What is one Qekarn nama “ Very well,” 

she answered, “admit me to the Order.” She was 
a free lance. Having severed all connefhon with her 
home, she was therefoie not under the obligation of 
seeking the permission of any guardian. In addition 
to the cases given in the Therigatha Commentary, of 
women who, destitute of husband or relations, made 
up their minds to enter the Older, there is also the 
ftory of the wife who found that her husband and her 
son had taken on the mona£l:ic life. Then “ of her 
own accord she went to the Community of Almswomen 
and retired from the world.”® Woman at long laft 
was beginning to realise that she, equally with her 
men-folk has will-power, is a wilier, and that in certain 
circtim^ances she mufl: exert this power which is 
within her to gam admission to the Order, if that is 
what she wants. 

Thus, as a general rule, the initiative lay with the 
entrant. Normally the relatives did not use the 
Order as a means of disposing of unwanted girls, 
nor was any direA appeal made by the almspeoplc 
to women to join them. Their course was left to 
them to determme, and it was left open. No sermons 
were addressed specially to them, and no literature 
exifts the obvious purpose of which ivas to persuade 
girls to become almswomen. But neither was there 
any markedly deterring influenep at work in the society 
of the day. Religion was understood in India, and 
the intelleftual unreSt of the era immediately preceding 
the rise of Buddhism, and continuing unimpaired for 
many years, had opened various religious ventures to 

1 Therigatha Cmy ,on ilvi ■ Dhp Cmy on verses ioa-103 
® Dhp. Cmy on verses aog-air 
aiz 
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women. The Jains were particularly progressive in 
this respeft. To some extent they had accuilomed 
the world to the institution of re/tgieuses as an honour- 
able portion of the community. No odium was 
attached to women who embraced the religious life, 
Almswomen were not regarded as slothful, hysterical, 
or dissolute charaders, until some particular alms- 
woman gave actual cause for the application of these 
epithets. The life in the Order was known to be 
too hard to permit of the survival of such charaders. 

It was hard, it required both physical health and the 
power of mental application, and it had earneStness 
and mindfulness amongSt its ideals. Entrants were 
not likely to be allowed to forget the Noble Eightfold 
Way; they were presumably taught that “ zeal is the 
way to nirvana and “ great grows the glory of him 
who is zealous in meditation . . . whose life is calm 
and righteous and full of vigour.”® It may fairly be 
claim^ that by the time that the BuddhiSt Order of 
Almswomen was fully eilablished and its reputation 
was widely known, the pity of women joining did not 
^ike people so much as ^e sense of their doing so. 

If some homes were broken up or saddened by the 
departure of the mother or the daughter, logically the 
women could not be blamed, for the greater equality 
accorded them included greater equmi^ of oppor- 
tunity. That was the theory, but in pramce the men 
had die whip-hand. They could, and sometimes did, 
withhold their permission, and their obedient wives 
acquiesced. 

When female novices wished to receive the Upa- 
^mpad3 ordination, they had to ask for i^ as has 
b^ sho^,® from both ^e Sanghas. Only one kind ' 
of exception to this custom was known, and that was 
w^n Gotama himself ordained an entrant by sa}dng 
Come,” calling the entrant by name. This kind of 

^ Dhp., 21, = Dhp., 2+. 

® Seeabovc,p. 138 ff, 
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ordination is recorded of one woman, Bhadda Kunda- 
lakesa, the ex-Jain. 


“ ‘ Come, BHaddi I* the MaAer said ' 

Thereby to me was otdmaboii given *’* 

But in^ances of the favour of this dired: ordination 
were exceptional. In ordinary cases the examination 
by the Sanghas had to be gone through. If no objec- 
tions were raised by them, initiation was granted to 
the applicants. They were not required to utter any 
formulae, nor were they required to make any> formal 
vows of poverty, charity or obedience, either then or 
when they firw gained admission as novices, and 
although these rules are as essentially features of 
Ea^ern monachism as they are of Western, the 
entrants into the Buddhi^ Sangha did not and do not 
definitely bind themselves by vows to observe these 
major rules. 

In spite of the absence of vows of adherence, in 
spite of there being no declaration of acceptance of 
poverty, chaSlity and obedience, yet these ideas, 
summed up in the ten precepts, impregnated the 
Orders. Poverty was manifested m die possession 
of only eight belongings (the three robes, the alms- 
bowl, razor, needle,® girdle and water-Slrainer),* all 
of them the bare necessities of livelihood, but known 
by entrants to be henceforth their only legitimate 
belongmgs. ChaSlity was mculcated by the major 
precepts of morality, and obedience by die discipline 
of the Order; for if an almswoman could not obey 
the precepts she was punished. 


^ Theiigatha, ilvi > , j r 1 

® Tam leduses muft not possess a needle, or anything made of metal. 

Sinclair Stevenson, 1915,? 226 , . 

» Li Colombo at the present day die hy-women (n^lEs) nomin- 
aUy observe the ten piecepts; bnt do not aU 
money Some go about colleamg for tmpte and other 
caused and substitute a speaal vow to pta&se loving-kindness for the 
I prece^ about money, which thgr omit. 
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It would be known by any woman who wished to 
join the Order that she muft sever the cu^omary 
conjugal and parental relationships, and go in free 
&om'ali the enslaving bonds of the worldly life. It 
is recorded of several women that before they joined 
the Order^ they made provision for the guardianship 
of their children, since they could not take them widi 
them. Perhaps this knowledge of what muA have 
constituted for Indian women one of the moSl tearing 
wrenches of all was mitigated by the overwhelming 
attradtion of the new-found way of living. If an en- 
trant had a husband she knew that henceforth her 
life was to be celibate.® Possibly her anticipation of 
virtual widowhood was recompensed by a sense of 
release-to-be, both from the here and now, and from 
becoming again, a sense so Strong that any lingering 
regrets were haitily smothered by a flying hope that 
husbands might be as much of a hindrance to women, 
as women were to men who were leading the higher 
life.® This was the view shared by Bhad(te Ksipilanl 
and Pippali, better known as MabJl-Kassapa, her 
husband. They agreed to part at the cross-roads — 
that he should go right and she left, each to their 
respedtive Sanghas. She was at leaft treated with 
greater respedt than was Queen Silavl,® whose husband 
when ^hing to become an ascetic thought to himself, 
A wife IS the ascetic’s bane.” They did not consult 
together, for (by the time of writing the Jatakas) it 
^s regarded as the man’s prerogative to do as he 
nlwd. But though he tried to dissuade her from 
lollowing him, he could not; neither could she dissuade 
him from beconung an ascetic. He had to scheme 
and plot to escape from her, until at laft: he succeeded. 


a Thetiath2,xnu.,jdiv.,Ixu.,ixvai. 

. 1®** “ Cqrlon at lie present day, the nuns observe the precept of 
* <y.ThKaptha,ccba. 
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Then she adopted the ascetic life of a rsM^ driven to 
it by the callousness of her husband. 

The possibility of voluntarily debarring oneself 
from husband (or wife) and children for life, and lead- 
ing not a solitary, but a cenobitic exigence, was a 
new outlook or almoA new. It presents a landmark 
of the greater importance in the hiftory of culture.^ 
The silence of the Buddhiif books on the que&on of 
satt (or widow-burning) is itself suffiaent to juftify 
the view that the cu^om was of extreme rarity at the 
time both of the rise of Buddhism and of the Buddhi^ 
canon. Equally there is no reference to the sym- 
bolical adt of self-inunolation on the husband’s funeral 
pyre. The notion is thus suggeAed that a wife was 
not necessarily expedled to remain with her husband 
during his whole life, serving him and effacing herself 
entirely. As women came to be regarded as mdi- 
viduals inAead of as adjundb, a life of comparative 
freedom for them made its way into the soaal organi- 
sation. Hence the admission of married women caft 
no slur on the relatives who remained m the world, 
and no opprobrium was thrown on the women them- 
selves as it came to be regarded as not extraordinary 
for them to wish to enter. 

In the Buddhi^ Order the renunciation expefted of 
the members was not so severe in nature as the self- 
imposed type pradtised by the solitary ascetics The 
women felt themselves capable of rising to the demands 
it made of them— demands, if not for bitter austerities, 
yet constantly for self-control. The self, that “ bundle 
of apperceptions,”® and who could tell ? — ^perhaps a 
“ transcendental unity of apperception ”® was to be 
mastered, but not atrophied — ^fbr how then would 
^ The begummgs of Monaibasnj in India appear to have taken their 
nse with the Tains and the Buddhifts In Bgypt the notiim may have 
ansen about the same date See Fhnders Feme, Se/igiM tn 

Egypt btfere ChrtBtamty, p 59, where he says “m Egyptian wntmgs 
before 600 b c there is no trace of the ascetic ideal 
a Hume. ^ * Kant. 
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weeping have been permitted;^ while owing to the 
allowance of the eight belongings the deep roots of 
the possessive in^in£l: were not ignored ? The in- 
^na of sex was to be suppressed, and other bodily 
appetites carefully regulate^ but the flesh was not 
otherwise to be subdued and certainly not mortified. 
Nor did the communal life, as it was worked out by 
the Buddhi^, wholly ignore the world. The herd- 
inAinff could ilill be direfted towards the Community 
of Almsmen and Almswomen; and in this case, further, 
for the Sanghas were not expefted to live, move and 
have their being in complete isolation from the laity, 
the world. Mona^c life, either from excess of 
routine, or from deficiency of routine, is apt to pro- 
duce a feeling of lassitude and meaninglessness among 
its members. That such psychological ^ates do not 
appear to have been frequent in the Buddhi^ Order 
may in part be attributed to a healthy mingling with 
the laity; and this was perhaps for many years the 
salvation of Buddhi^ monaclusm. 

If asceticism were unprofim.ble, renunciation could 
afford to be modified. And since, according to 
Gotama’s belief, renunciation in itself did not repre- 
sent the ultimate heights to which man could attain, 
but was merely a valuable training, in that it was an 
aid to “ chensmng, both in public and in private, that 
noble and saving faith which leads to the complete 
de^uQion of the sorrow of him who afts according 
to it,”* it was never emphasised so much as the effort 
to grasp and cleave to Ae Dhamma. The advantage 
p Order was that there the material side 

of life and the di^a^fion of a life open to the cease- 
less demands of others were reduced to the miniTnum 
m order that this might be accomplished. The 
almspeople were to a large extent freed from the wear 
and tear of daily mundane exigence, with its con^ant 

^ V , iv., p 277. 
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economic problems to be solved, decisions to be made, 
and material anxieties to be feced. For in making 
mis escape they were by no means entirely thrown 
back upon their own resources The laity were 
perpetually in die backwound of monaftic life, reliable 
in their ardour and abdity to support the almspeople, 
and ^unch in their faithfiil attendance to the physical 
needs of this parasitic growth. 

The physical needs were the daily needs, for tlie 
poverty of the members of the Order precluded them 
from having the means to buy the wherewithal of life, 
and hence necessitated their beggmg for their sus- 
tenance. 

Every day the alniswomen went on the alms-round 
to the lay-people,^ taking their almsbowl with them and 
returning wifo the food they had collected. Refer- 
ences to this daily round are scattered all through Pali 
literature. In illu^bation a few examples have been 
selefled from the TherlgathS Commentary. Sukka‘ 
one day went into RSjaga^a for alms with five hundred 
almswomen. And Cala’ after her round and her meal 
went into the Dark Wood. SelS,^ the Ajavite SiAer, 
dressed herself early and, taking her bowl and robe, 
entered Savatthi for alms. 

The laypeople acquired merit by conferring alms, 
as the Yakkha declares in the cases of Sukka and Vlra:‘ 

“ O sardf plenteous ment hath he wrought. 

That lawman wise who SuLU’s wants supphed — 

SukLa, who from all bonds » wholl7 free ” 


1 M7 Bnrmcsc informant tells me that nowada/s in Burma the nuns 
usually go round beggmg once a week on the eve of the sabbath, and the 
people offer them pice, ncc, dried fish and vegetables They keep the 
food-stuff's only for one week Some of those who have good sup- 
porters do not go out beggmg for they arc not doomed to beg by the 
Law 

- Therigaths Cmy on xtsiv ’ litJ on lix 

* liij on Psalms j-xo in the Appendix 
® Sarny Nik , x , § 10 (7), § il. And sec below, p 315 AT. 
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Besides the alms given on the alms-round evidently 
some food was given to special individuals and some 
to the Sangha as a whole.^ _ If there was too much, 
the portion given to special individuals could be 
handed over to the Chapter of Almsmen, as could also 
be done with food which had been Stored up before it 
was presented to the Chapter. The almsmen on their 
side were allowed to present extra food obtained in 
these ways to the Chapter of Almswomen. 

The daily meal was taken in common, and was taken 
before midday.® After this time almspeople were not 
allowed to eat. At the meal it was decreed that the 
senior eight almswomen shall take their seats accord- 
ing to precedence and the reSl as they happen to come 
in,” but nowhere else was there to be “ to seals 
by priority.”® No hierarchy besides that of Elders and 
Novices was known in the BuddhiSt Sanghas. A lay- 
man called Salha,^ who had been overseeing foe repairs 
to the buildmgs in a certain vibara belonging to foe 
almswomen, on one occasion invited them to take a 
meal at his house. He divided them by age, seating 
all the older ones together, and all foe younger ones 
together. Such a custom would not have been ob- 
served in the vihara, but when foe almspeople were 
with the laity they were expefted out of politeness to 
them, no less than from diplomatic reasons, to submit 
to their requests. 

There were also various rules for eating. These 
were chiefly concerned with foe almsmen’s attitude 
towards foe almswomen. An almsman committed a 
pacitliya offence if he knowingly partook of almsfood 
acquired by foe intervention of an almswoman imless 
previous preparation had already been made in foe 

I 

* ^ «*» i5» 1. 

* Thu rule of eating before X3 noon ftill obtains in Burma, and in 
Ceylon, In the Kandy vihara it occupies the half-hour from ii.io 
to 1 1 40 a m ; and here the nuns also have bieah&ft at 7 o’dock. 

’ CV., X,, 18. * V., IV , p. ai I. 
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house.^ He fell into a blameworthy offence, one that 
had to be confessed, if he accepted food from the hands 
M an almswoman who had been on her alms-round.® 
rule was quite likely the outcome of the behaviour 
of a greedy almsman ; asked by an almswoman whether 
he 'Would accept some of her alms, for three days run- 
ning he took all that she had. A householder found 
her in a fainting condition, tottering along the road. 
She told him her frory, and he took her to his house 
in his chariot. The almsmen did not escape his 
annoyance with them for permitting such behaviour, 
for he complained, saying, “How can the al ms m en 
accept the things of the world from the hand of an 
alms'woman? The women obtain them with diffi- 
culty.” The virtuous almsmen heard that tlus chival- 
rous champion of the women ■was displeased, and told 
Gotama, who made such conduA into a matter to be 
confessed.® 

Almswomen on their side were to show their respeft 
for the almsmen by standing aside and not pressmg 
forward to give dire£ttons, if they happened to be at 
a layman's house to which any almsman had been 
invited for a meal.* No almswoman should frand 
neater than two and a half cubits to an almsman when 
eating in community, on pain of committing a pSatbya 
offence.® 

In the Order the minimum of importance was 
attached to domestic work. Labour was not con- 
sidered, as it ■was by the Benediflines, to be an essen- 
bally salutary part of the life of the almspeople, nor ' 
to bear a dignity of its own. It 'was looked upon as 
a subAratum to the living' of the higher life, all that 
-was absolutely necessary to be done was to be dis- 
patched with as much promptitude as possible. 

Fstimdddia, Paatbya Dbanuna, 29, and V., iv., pp 66, 67. 

‘ Panmolldia, Patideganiya Dba mma , i 

® V , IV , p 175. * FatunoUclm, PaUdesaniya, 11. 

■ V, IV, p. 263 
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In this way also the almspeople were helped, for 
they ofi[;en took their meals in the laity’s houses, some 
having their regular supporters.^ Hence cooking 
played but a small part in the daily routine.® The food 
acquired by begging required no cooking, for usually 
the lay-people gave food already cooked or food that 
required none. ^ 

The almswomen had so few personal possessions, 
and not many possessions in common, that little cleans- 
ing was needed. It would not take long to rinse out 
the almsbowl and turn it upside down to dry. Each 
almswoman was supposed to have only one begging 
bowl. It was the moil which she could take out with 
her to have filled. Bowls made only of iron or clay 
were permitted,® but these varied in make, being, as 
the Old Commentary says, good, medium or inferior. 
It was prohibited to collet bowls,"* either because the 
colleftor might use them to receive more than the 
r^ulation amount of food, or because as the laity 
feared, he or she might enter into trade by selling 
them to a shop or in a vihara, thereby infringing on 
the laity’s prerogatives, and weakenmg the divisional 
difference between recluse and layman, which each 
side conceded ought to be kept rigid. 

Whatever it was that the almswomen had con- 
sciously intended to do with their collefbons of bowls, 
such an event, detail though it is, is symptomatic of 
various subconscious processes. For this slight asser- 
tion of the acquisitive mitinft shows that renunciation 


In the Kandy convent to^lay “ begging ” is a fbrmaLgr, as the 
w^en only go to certain houses where th^ arc ezpeAed to come, 
nioitfy have dieir food sent cooked or uncooked ly relations or 
w these arrange with some shop-keeper to supply tiiem regularly. 
My Burmese mfiirmant wntes • “The nuns get up at 4 a m and 
cook nee and odier things, and ofier part to Buddha (images) and to 
priests as much as diey can ” 

f y >w»p. 343,andr^. CV,v, 8, z, v,9, ir, where inftru&ons 
iw tte make of their bowls are given to the almsmen 
V.,iv,p *43 
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sedulously pursued in the large matters will avenge 
Itself by appearing m a multitude of trivial mani- 
fe^tions. 

Of all the almswoman’s possessions the three robes 
_were decidedly the moft cumbrous. The necessary 
' care bellowed upon them, far more than the washing 
of pots and pans, throws her into the light of a dome^ic 
worker. Since she was allowed a needle, one of the 
eight possessions, if the robe were torn, presumably 
lifcs the almsmen, she could use “ slips of cloth inserted 
bolt-like to hold a tom robe togedier, patches and 
darns, and small pieces of cloth sewn on by way of 
marking, or of Strengthening the robes.”^ And, of 
greater importance Sfall, the almswoman washed and 
dyed her own clothes. Yet this was praftically the 
full extent to which she might carry washing opera- 
tions. For she was not allowed to wash and dye for 
the almsmen unless they were related;® and although 
> in the earlier days some of the almswomen seem to 
have found an outlet for their superfluous energies in 
washing for the laity and waiting upon diem, eventu- 
ally the ityifter almswomen complained.® A pacittiya 
rule was then made, declaring diat it was an offenm 
for an almswoman to do household work. The Old 
Commentary defines this as cooking, and washmg 
cloaks and turbans m the houses of the laity.^ 

There is no suggeftion that one or several alms- 
women ever washed for the Sangha as a whole. Each 
almswoman washed her own three robes. Hence the 
di^ibution of labour was perfedUy feir; and hence 
no one almswoman had so mudi domestic work 
heaped upon her, or was employed solely for that 
purpose, as to leave her neither the requisite tunenor 
energy to undertake more important duties. This 
- plan also kept before each almswoman her responsi- 
bility for the care of her personal possessions. It also 

1 MV , via , I+, a. ® &e below, p 274 

* V , IV., pp. 300, 30X. 
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kept before her her responsibility for her share of the 
care of communal possessions. For after use, each 
one was, for example, supposed to wash the household 
overalls, the Svasathaavara^ which were common 
property, before handing them on.^ It is recorded 
that failure to pass these on after use con^ituted a 
pScittiya offence,® 

The three robes over which each almswoman had 
proprietary rights were long and loose, and were 
symbolical of the a-sexuality of the mpna^ic life. 
They consi^ed of the cloak or toga, the dvara^ and 
two others.® Of these, the upper or outer robe was 
called the uttardsanga^ and the lower or inner, the 
antara-^dsaka. The foree together were called the 
ttcmara. They were the same for the almswomen as 
for the almsmen,^ and are the constantly mentioned 
yellow robes (kdsdva •uatthdnt)^ or the patch-work cloth, 
Xbhinnapata^ No flowers or cobras^ heads should be 
worked on them.^ The uniformity of the colour was 
only flecked by the diversity introduced by the dyes, 
for the almspeople were forbidden to wear robes that 
were "all of a blue, light yellow, crimson, black, 
brownish-yellow, or dark yellow colour.”® But the 
materials of which the robes could be made were of 
six different kinds.® 

In addition to the tidvara the almswomen appear 
sometimes to have worn a wrapping cloak, the tharana- 


‘ y;»iv.p SOS* ^ Ibid 

Rhys Davids and Stcde, DiStonaty, “ Santaruttanna” “ with an 
wner and an enter gannenV’ , iv , a8i 

The ahnswotaen seen by the writer m Burma do not wear such 
ydbw robes as those worn \sy the almsmen, but robes with a deadedly 
^mh tmge. Tlwy give a drab effeS; which the almsmen’s do not. 
In Kandy also the robe is a dmgy yellowish colour, not the bnght 
ydlow of the monks. 

! *i4iandCV.,x,io,4. 

. ' S®i 9 ^> 281, ihma (hnen doth), kappSnka (cotton), 

(sill), iambala (vroollen) liiie and bhanga ^oarse hempen doth). 
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pavurana} It was large enough for two to share, 
but they were forbidden to do this;® in the same way, 
although they were allowed to use a half-divan,® they 
were forbidden to sleep two together on one couch,* 
the laily having complained that this resembled the 
condudl of the women of the world {gthtkamahhogtntyo, 
literally, enjoyers of the senses) Presumably tihe 
intention was also to discourage too ^rong an affec- 
tion from springing up between any two of them. 
Personal ties might prove to be a hinmance to leading 
the higher life; hence chances for forming them had 
to be reduced wherever it was possible. 

Almswomen had also to wear a bodice, the samkae- 
chtka^ described in the Old Commentary as coming 
from below the collar-bone to above the navel for the 
purpose of hiding the breaft.® At leaA they should 
wear it when they went into the villages. On one 
occasion when an almswoman had failed to do this 
the wmd caught her cloak and blew it over her head. 
Some men saw and shouted after her, “ I/ively is the 
waift of the lady.” This scoffing so much distressed 
her that the rule was made as a safeguard in the foture 

By setting out on the begging-round, pattaavaram 
SdSya^ which, translated literally, is taking ffie bwl 
and robe, is meant putting on the outer robe. The 
ctvara was worn when going out, and no almsman 
ever went taking it over his arm. He went wearing 
it. Because some almswomen went into the country 
without wearing the ctvara, but only the outer and inner 
garments, an almswoman was declared to commit a 
paattiya offence if she passed five days without her 


ClOSlka 

The keenly felt sense of ownership over one’s own 


^ "V j IV F P 480 iota 

® CV , X ,V], a> note “ prob»My ® cushion ” 

* Id. ’c^id nowadsys nuns wear lonfrd^ed white Houses 

«V,.v.,p 34S. 'V.w.paSi 
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belongings, further emphasising the point that not all 
property was communal at the beginning, and that it 
would not have been sensible to have had it so, is 
evinced in a certain almswoman’s denunciation of 
Thullananda for daring to ask for her cloak back, 
after an exchange between the two had been made. 
This ended in her declaring: tuyhatn tuyhatn 

ev'etamyyam mayatn mayatn ev'etam ” (“What is yours 
is yours, what is mine is mine).^ The in^linft to 
possess is a common faftor of human nature. The 
wisdom permeating Gotama’s syftem was ready to 
meet this need. For although worldly goods had to 
be renounced and eschewed, the longing after these 
things, which by analogy with the eruptions due to 
the thwarting of other inftinfls might have been 
serious, seems to have been soothed and retrained by 
the personal possession of the eight belongings. 

Besides, if one had property oneself, so had other 
people. Respeft for the possessions of others is 
recognisable in the pacittiya rule in the Almsmen’s 
VInaya which decrees that an almsman who gives his 
avara to an almsman or to an almswoman should not 
go on wearing it,® in the pacittiya lule which decrees 
foat although unrelated almsmen and almswomen 
could exchange robes,® once an almsman had made 
over his robe to an almswoman he should not continue 
to use It; and by a pStajika offence being committed 
if an almsman or an almswoman pick up or remove 
a cloak which belongs to another.* On the occasion 
which led to the formulation of this rule both an alms- 
man and an almswoman had sinned m this way, and 
abuse had been hurled at the offenders by members 
of their own community. It looked to these as if 
there had been dealing, one of the five deadly sins. 

’ V,iv,p.a4.7;and(/'Dhp Cmy. on verse 240, 

* V., IV , p. 121, and ^ below, p 273 ff 
FScittiTa Dbanuna, 25 ; NissaggzTa PadttiTa Dhanuno, 5. 
V,ui,p, 57. 
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sensitive to any impu- 
! IS also borne out in 
wn she was asked by 
she had seen their 
icd to the conclusion 
tealing. “What, am 
things, I am fallen 
in purgatory (mtaya). 
o-aced." 

A fuithcr emphasis on the almswomen’s personal 
communal^ use of the cloak is found in the 
prohibition to shift it fiom one to another." An alms- 
woman had once been made angiy by fining that her 
cloak was wet: another had put it on, either by miftake 

gone out in it on a wet day. 
The latter s action) her potential or adhial disrespedt 
for the rights of otlicis was seized upon as being 
blameworthy. None of the false altruism of resigna- 
tion or self-denial, no appeal to turn the other cheek, 
was laid before the injuicd party. 

The gift of robes was often made by the pious lay- 
people, and by inference it would seem that alms- 
women might receive gifts of robes from almsmen 
relatives,® and have robes made up for them by alms- 
men relatives, or at their in^gation.^ 

The Sanghas also acquired robes by the death of one 
of their members. If on the deathbed that member 
should say, “ After I am gone, let my set of necessaries 
belong to the Sangha,"® the eight things over which 
a member of the Order had proprietary rights while 
alive, on his or her death returned to the Order. 
Presumably even if the dymg one did not make this 
requeA “ on the death of an almsman, almsmen, the 

^V., iv,p. 276 CondaksB only appears in the VinsTa She may 
not have an hiAonca] personage 
® V ,iT,p. 282 
® Sec below, p 273. 

* Faatbya Dhamma, 26 ® CV , x , 1 1, i 


It is dear that they were acutely 
tation or suggestion of theft, as 
the quick ictoit of Candakrdi wl 
tlic other almswomen whether 
goods.* She immediately jump 
that they wcie accusing her of S 
I a tluef then ? If I take youi 
from the higher life, and reborn 
She who accuses me is also d?sm 1 
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Sangha becomes the owner of his bowl and robes.” ^ 
They were received back by the Sangha and were to 
be disposed of anew by the Sangha m its totality, and 
evidendy not by the various departmental officials * 
But ^though the Sangha became the owner of the bowl 
and robes of “ him who has completed his time,”® it 
had not a perfectly free hand in the distribution of 
them. For Gotama recognised that “ those who wait 
upon the sick are of much service. I prescribe, alms- 
men, that the set of bowl and robes are to be assigned 
by Ae Sangha to them who have waited upon the 
sick,”* as at all events those who shared cells were 
expefted to do if one of them were ill.® Dutt says 
that this legacy was made “ perhaps as a sort of per- 
quisite.”® This does not seem to me to be a true 
explanation, for it would be more in keeping with 
BuddhiA notions to regard this cuAom as a token of 
^effaon than in the light of wages taken. No rule 
is laid down to the effea that a deceased almswoman’s 
bowl and robes should be assigned to those who 
attended her in her la^l illness; it only occurs with 
reference to the almsmen, but “the analogy would 
doubtless hold good of the almswomen also.’^ These 
rules also apply to the diftribution of tiie property of 
deceased novices. 

It came to be forbidden for an almswoman to wear 
a lom-doth, sanghSni? They were evidently expedied 
to wear their clothes securely without its aid, and to 
be different m all the details of dress from the women 
of the world. But they continued to be allowed to 
wear a girdle {kSyabandhana)^ another symbolical 


' MV,vni,27, a, 

Menton of th^ IS made at CV , w., SI. 

W , vm., 27, 1. * MV, vui , 27, 5. ® V., IV., p. SOI. 

“ Dntt, Early BuddhtflMmathm, p, 183. 

W , x , 11, note I to the tiansla&on 

Rhys Dsnds and Stede’a trandaton, DtStmorj. The Old 
tommentaiy describes it as something vi'luch goes about the hips. 
■But this mig^t be a petticoat. V , iv , p. 339 £F. 
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article of dress, if it conformed to a prescribed and 
modi^cd ilylc. The rules that were drawn up were 
all monaffic in charaftcr, their intention being to 
promote the simple ascetic life; in order to achieve 
this end, the natuial desires of the women to adorn 
themselves from the primitive means at their disposal 
had to be quelled. The tongues of the world, all 
too ready to wag on the slightest provocation, had 
also to be quelled. When the laypcople objefted to 
the long girdles worn by the almswomen, and also to 
the fringes which they arranged,* a rule concerning 
girdles was brought into force “ I allow an alms- 
woman, almsmen, a girdle that will go round the body 
and fringes arc not to be arranged in it. Whoever 
does so shall be guilty of a dukkata offence." Neither 
were the almsmen allowed to weai special girdles, but 
“ those made of stiips of clodi,”® and many details of 
the kinds of material or decoration to avoid were gven 
to both the Orders. Precisely the same prohibitions 
were made for both Orders with respefl: to the kind 
of dress that they should not wear.® 

Unlike the ivomen of the world in almoA every item 
of their apparel, unlike them too in hang covered 
from the waift up,^ the almswomen tried_ to imitate 
them in wearing women’s ornaments until this 
was forbidden.® Ornaments are described in the Old 
Commentary as something which goes on the head, 
hands, feet, neck and hips. As depifted m many of 
the old bas-reliefs they were often elaborate and 

heavy. , , o .i 

Nor were almswomen allowed to use parasols ano 


* A detailed desenpnon is given in CV , z , lo, i. 

® CV,v,39,a 

» CV,x,io,4.aiidMV,vin,29. 

« 2, 1, where omaments are forbidden 

I" Kandy plain umbrellas 

are allowed , also palm-leaf fins 
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slippers unless they were ill.^ This it is said was the 
training set forth for the almswomen by the Lord. 
These articles would rank as communal proper^. 
Apparently, whether ill or well, almsmen were allowed 
the use of sunshades, but he who had one held over 
him was guilty of a dukkata.^ Almsmen were for- 
bidden to go into the villages with their shoes on,® 
unless th^ were ill,^ and they were allowed a bag in 
which to carry them.® They were told the kind of 
shoe they must not wear and the kmds of decoration 
not allowed.® Any almswoman who tried to break 
the uncompromising rigidity of her personal attire, had 
to be kept in check. With opportunity for variety 
in dress, vanity would not keep her di^nce. Hence 
no san&ons were given for buying ornaments and for 
displaying them, or for falling into a luxurious physical 
dedine by the use of parasols and slippers. 

Yet if life lacked drama and excitement, it was not 
one long unbroken monotony. There were many 
small occupations to bring m the breath of change 
which is me breath of life. Of great importance 
.among these was bathing. Besides giving rise to 
various events and discussions after the sanfhon for it 
had been granted; and besides introducing variety into 
the almswomen’s lives, in itself it would have been a 
pleasurable experience, for moft Indian people delight 
in washing the body. 

Each almswoman was expefted to take a bathe, 
either in the vihara bathing places, or in a river or a 
pond, but there is no indication of how often she 


P- 3 ^- Burmese mfbrmant tells me that nowadays 
But the sandals muA not be fancy ones, such as are 
nsM by the lay.people In Kandy socks and shoes are not permitted, 
but sandals may be wont 

3 ' * 3 ' 3 1 CV , viu, I. 

***^^/*®®^'*®®* foot-wearmg by the almsmen are 

pi^at MV, V, 1, ag , V, 8, 3, Presumably almswomen could wear 
covermg 

MV,v., la. B cV,v,r3. ® My.,v.,8,3. 
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should do so. Since there aic detdled inftru&ons 
for the almsmen, jt looks as though the almswomen’s 
records are here incomplete. The almsmen committed 
a pacittiya offence if they bathed at intervals of less 
than hair a month, except during the two and a half 
months of the hot weather, when theie is also fever, 
or unless they ivere sick, oi there was work, or they 
were on a journey, or there had been wind and ram!* 
The same rules would probably have been enforced 
for the almswomen. 

Since the chronology of the Vmaya is so vague it is 
impossible to tell whether the almswomen refrained 
from bathing until, as it is reported, formal permission 
was granted by Gotama. The ftory goes that Maha- 
pajapat! went to Gotama and landing to leeward 
declared that the women were of an evil smell.® “ Let 


the almswomen wash,” was the rejoinder, full of prac- 
tical common-sense. Gotama is said to have told the 
almsmen that he allowed bathing for the almswomen. 
But here, even though they were in the nature of 
hygienic measures, the privileges extended to these 
women, several of whom were somewhat crude and 
soi^id, led, as was so often the case, to a senes of 
abuses and to a. corresponding series of correftive 
rules. Judging by the records of the almswomen s 
dirty ways while bathing,® and which, by the com- 
parison drawn, were also the ways of the laity, the 
water muft often have been polluted. This jrould 
account for a certain almswoman developing a boil in 
an inconvenient place from bathing in too deep water, 
and for the pacitbya rule that was brought in decrying 
that the maximum depth into which they could go 
must not exceed the length of two finger-joints. 

» V . IV . pp. I i6-t IQ the Rule of Chnft Chnreh, Ctaterbniy, 

which declares that “ The use of baths Aall be ^ 

often as it is necessary . to the healthy and orally to yo^ it sh^ 
ncTbe so readily conceded " Given hf Cranage, Tie Seme ef He 

Mattk, Cambndge, I9*7» P 59 * .. . 

sV,iv,p.*6*. * IM. * JM 
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In the beginning they bathed naked. This perhaps 
would not have mattered, had not some almswomen 
happened to bathe, either by choice or of necessity, at 
the same place, at a ford,^ and again in a river,® that 
was being used by some courtesans. On the firft 
occasion, the courtesans cavilled at them, for behaving, 
as they thought, in an unsuitable &shion. They said 
in the well-known strain that they were like the women 
of the world. On the second occasion they mocked 
and tempted them saying, “ What are you young alms- 
women doing with the holy life ? Why not now 
enjoy the pleasures of the senses, and join the holy 
life when you are old ? Then you will be able to 
have it at both ends.” It probably was not feasible 
to order the almswomen not to bathe with the 
courtesans, since the possible times for bathing were 
limited by climatic and occupational exigencies, and 
bathing places were few and fo between. The whole 
situation was further complicated because the alms- 
women were forbidden to bathe at any but the common 
bathing places, for once when they had been doi^ so 
men of abandoned life had violated them.® TTiey 
were likewise forbidden to bathe at the bathing places 
used also by men, for this had brought down the com- 
plaints of the laity.'* Whoever disobeyed either of 
these injun£hons was guilty of a dukkata wence. The 
net result of all these viassitudes was that they were 
allowed to bathe at the bathing places reserved for 
women only. Even so they would ftill remain the 
possible vi&ms of the pernicious conversations of the 
courtesans. One source of mockery and of disturbing 
ideas could however be removed, and Gotama is re- 
ported to have made it a padttiya offence for alms- 
women to bathe naked.® 

i 259-^60 » V.,iv.,p.a78. 

^ CV , z., 27, 4. * Zbid 

V.,iv.,p 278. This 18 one ofthe very rate occasions on which a 
rnlo was made vnthout its bemg recorded that anyme had complained. 
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In the next pacittiya^ it is recorded that as was 
permitted by the Lord, the almswomen wove some 
bathing dresses {udakasSlik^. The six almswomen 
who were always giving trouble made them of no 

P articular fit, so that tliey trailed in front and behind. 

'he virtuous almswomen murmured and coi^laincd. 
As a result a pacittiya was made to the efredt that 
bathing dresses mu^ be made of a particular measure, 
which was given as four times twelve finger-breadths 
(vidattitye). 

By a pacittiya rule,® which is placed later, weaving 
was made an offence. If it included, as it mudt have 
done, the weaving of bathing dresses, gifts of these 
would have been welcomed with especi^ satisfeftion. 
Nor were they far to seek. Visakha, the great lay- 

E atroncss of the Order, for example, asked as an eighth 
oon in bcftowing permanent alms upon the Order 
that she might be allowed to provide the almswomen 
with bathing dresses;® for she had heard that the 
courtesans with whom they had been bathing had 
ridiculed them. Gotama allowed this, and praised 
VisakhS for asking the eight boons of the Tathagata. 
He recognised the value of the lay-people to the Order 
in providing its members with the wherewithal of life; 
and the value of the Order to the lay-people in pro- 
viding them with a means of expressing their social 
obligations, and of enlarging their group-consciousness. 

llius personal cleanliness was encouraged. Each 
almswoman was also expedted to brush and clean her 
own cell in the vihara. Almswomen had been allowed 
to assign certain places {ftiggabkam-kalum) to live m 
to individual members of the Order,‘ as being the kaft 
that would satisfy .them. This permission and custom 
could not have failed mcidentally to dimmish the 


* otYx. . and cf. ThHlgathl, vewe 68. Dhp Cmy an 
verse 35. 
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fn£lion of conventual life. Even so, some appear to 
have shared cells.^ 

MoA other kinds of work with the hands came to 
be forbidden. As has been said the weaving of thread 
was knocked off, because it smacked of worldly occu- 
pation, as the complaints of the laity teftify.® It muft 
have included the weaving material for robes, for the 
SIX kinds of thread placed under the ban of being 
woven® are identical Trith the six kinds of robe-material 
mentioned.^ It mu£l: have been before this reSlnflaon 
was enforced that Mah3paj3.patl came to Gotama and 
asked him to accept two new lengths of doth from 
her as being the work of her own hands at the loom, 
expressly for him.® The almsmen, on the other hand, 
were vouchsafed the use of a loom and of shuttles, 
strings, tickets, and all the apparatus belonging to a 
loom.® The prohibition of weaving had the added 
charafter of placing the almswomen in a position of 
greater dependence on the laity. From henceforth, if 
the supply of gifts of robe-material failed, robes would 
have to be made of rags taken from the refuse-heap. 

Neither agriculture, nor gardening, nor any similar 
manual work entered into the day’s routine, principally 
because the possibility of slaying living creatures in the 
soil was contrary to the dodrine of ahims^ (non- 
inju^). It was easy to adhere to this do^ine: the 
touring m all but the rainy season would provide 
sufficient exercise to keep the almswomen healthy; 
and since the viharas were built near to the towns and 
not m remote and seduded places, there was no neces- 


^ V » w j P *91, sahajlDw (fern, -t), a co-ininate ; again at V., ir , 
325 

c 2*9-300.. ® V,hr,p 300 * See above, p 223. 

r MajjW, III , a S3. « CV , v , 28. 2. 

AT ahmsS appears but seldom in the Noble Ei^tiold Path; 

St Mai]hii^ in , 251. Right resolves are the resolves to renounce 
n JIT*™ Dhp., 261, 270 ; Ang, 1,151. 

ht Bnddhift notion, but belonged to the common 
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sity for them to be self-supporting. They could rely 
upon the laity to give them the produds of the soil. 

They were peimitted to go to shops. It is recorded 
that some of them went in order to procure the equiva- 
lent for some money deposited by a layman with a 
merchant for their benefit,^ and that Thullananda once 
when she was ill sent a novice to a shop to buy some 
oil for her.^ But tlie difference between going out 
to buy necessities and going out with the aim of work- 
ing was, to the Buddhi^ way of thinking, somethmg 
quite definite. 

Work for the BuddhiA almspeople, owing to 
Gotama’s teaching, could not include physical labour 
of an agricultural type, and manual work was ruled out 
by his scale of values. Nor, owing to the “ sweedy- 
rcasonablc ” view of asceticism which he held, did ^it 
mean bodily mortification. It meant mental effort in 
such conditions as were moft condudve to summing 
it. To have mastery m the realm of ideas rather 
than in the world of implements was the ideal, and 
more in accordance with a recluse’s way of living. To 
further diis end, to help to concentrate the thoughts 
on other-worldly matters, and to promulgate that dear 
diAinAion between the Order and the laity 
was so necessary to fofter, almspeople were forbidden 
entertainments, music, dancing or singing,® or visits to 
pifture-houses,'* which were yet considwed quite right 
and reasonable for the lay-people to enjoy. 

Other regulations were drawn up^ for the greatei 
simplicity of living, and for the elimination of 
ment gained by the Emulation of the senses. The 


V.iv,p.asa *V,iv,p8SO 

=‘V.,iv,p *67 Of CV,v, a, 6, where there IS 8 similar pro- 
hibition for the almsmen 

* V . IV . P. T.a’AtpatibhSnaatln It here seems to mdicate a disi^ 
of pamim^ in a pW for snch in the Kmg's gardes The W 
aBBin at V ,iv , p 61, and seems here to mean a displayed pito* 
« mtemdeid on a cloak The Commentary is of no 

help on either occasion 
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almswomen were not allowed to have their backs and 
other parts of their bodies scrubbed or slapped with 
the bones of oxen.^ It is said that again the people 
murmured, were indignant and complained, saying 
“ as the women of the world do.” This prohibition 
is in essence repeated later, and with the usual com- 
parison with the women of the world. It was said 
that almswomen mu^l not be massaged or shampooed 
by other almswomen,® or by a probationer, a novice, 
or by a laywoman.® By this ruling another link with 
the laity was inadent^y severed. In these early 
days of monafticism it was important, while keeping 
the world and the cloi^r m close contaft with one 
another, to make a feature of their differences and to 
impress upon the religious adherents that they could 
not both leave the world for the sake of “ freedom ” 
and keep to it for the sake of the gratification of their 
senses. This kind of bodily massage was thought to 
be sensuous and luxurious, and had therefore to be 
relinquished. The almsmen likewise were forbidden 
to rub their bodies again^ wood* when they were 
bathing, for in the eyes of the laity this aft put them 
into the same category as boxers, wreftlcrs, shampooers, 
"who, in faft, made gods of their bodies, and 
who indulged to a high degree in physical pleasures. 
They were allowed, however, the ordinary mode of 
shampooing with the hand,® or a rubbing post, but it 
®l®sr, as it is in the case of the almswomen, 
whether they were allowed to shampoo one another 
or not. 


same tendency is developed in a regulation 
which is given in exafljy the same words for the alms- 
women as for the almsmen.’ “ You are not, almsmen, 
o anoint your faces, nor to put chunam on your faces, 
oor to smear red arsenic on your faces, nor to paint 


. V , IV , 


CV.v. 


PP 

*ii5 


34a-34|. 


CV.,x., to, 3. 
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your bodies nor to paint your faces.” The almsmen, 
however, were privileged in being allowed to paint 
their faces in cases of disease. 

There were more regulations, all diredled towards 
the subduing of the senses. Some had the special 
object of suppressing the iniiin A of self-display. They 
forbade the use of chairs of an extra long or ornamental 
make, or buffed with hair,^ they forbade making 
tattoo-marks by the corner of the eyes, or on the 
cheeks peeping out of the window; ^landing in the 
light of a half-opened door; having dances performed; 
all of which merge perhaps in the other regulations 
which attempted to keep Ae almswomen unsullied by 
the world’s Aain, and to secure the maximum of tune 
and single-mindedness for them to devote to their 
monadic duties. Courtesans were not to be associated 
with, presumably because they might inflame the alms- 
women with their worldly talk, or attempt to lure 
them away from the higher life. (Another possible 
interpretation of this is that the almswomen were not 
allowed to keep brothels.) Nor were they to keep 
a tavern or a slaughter-house, for the drinking of 
intoxicating liquor and the taking of life were among 
the five major abstentions to be observed. They were 
not to open a shop, or to praftise usury (for the sake 
of gain). They were not to supply men-slaves or 
women-slaves, or men-servants or maid-servants or 
animals They were not to carry on a buwncM as 
a florift or seedsman, for these entail the destruroon 
of life. Nor were they to carry the razor-case, vmich 
Rhys Davids thinks evidently means here to be a 
barber.® In a word th^ were not to resemble the 
world by comg into business, nor were they to haw 
any traffic with it. The staple of their relations wto 
the laity was to be confined to the interchange ot tne 

1 V » IV j p 2199 

* CV , z , 10, 4, where the reft of this » abo given 

a CV.,z.,ro,4. Seeoote5 
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Dhamma and of alms, and was not to Include commer- 
cial interests. Exciting financial gains and losses and 
even trading in a small way were to have no chance 
to compete in a sphere whose objeft it was to promote 
spiritud growth. 

For this reason, and because the Sanghas subsided 
so largely on alms given by the laity, there would be 
no necessity to keep accounts of incomings, and no 
occasion to keep account of expenditure, for there was 
none. 

Practical charity to the sick and needy was not 
extolled among the BuddhiA virtues; and with certain 
exceptions extended to the almsmen to visit their sick 
relatives, it was never encouraged. Hence neither 
they nor the almswomen maintained infirmaries either 
for their own members or for the laity.^ Very un- 
common muA have been such places as that, said to 
have been arranged by the Bodhisat in tie Hall 
which he was budding, for the lying-in of de^itute 
women.® 

Likewise no lay-visitors came to ^lay at the viharas. 
Hence sleeping arrangements caused no difficulties;* 
and no worldly and diibnrbing notions and cu^oms 
were imported from this source. Hence, too, no time 
■vras spent on the preparation of food for guefrs, or 
on entertaming them. Now and again poor people 
arnved when the almspeople were tamng their meals.* 
On such occasions, being of charitable disposition, 
mey would sometimes share dieir repafr with the 
stranger, for it is said, “ Should a frranger come at 
meal-time, and an almsman offer him food, failing the 
befr food he should give him predscly the same food 
as he himself is eatmg, be it litde or much.”® This 

present day tLe mms nm a dispensary where &ee 
. Aynrvedic) medianes are diroensed to the poor, 
a 546 ^ 

- ^ rower, Medteoal Enghii Nunneries, p. 4.08 K 
5 ^ above, p. aoa 
Dhp, Cmy. on verse no. 
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kind of casual entertainment is obviously quite different 
from a regular babit of providing for the laily 

No time was spent on writing down or on recording 
the sacred literature. Since the Vinaya has so few 
references to manuscripts and to writing apparatus, 
and since the texts in other conneflions are detailed 
in nature, the evidence is fairly conclusive that the 
writing materials which exited were but seldom used: 
and probably not at all by the almswomen. This may 
have been of assi^ance in maintaining the discipline 
of the Order, for had they known the art, quite con- 
ceivably they would have communicated by letter •with 
the outside world.^ 

The almswomen were definitely enjoined “not to 
devote themselves to worldly wisdom (ttracchanavijja)^'^^ 
but the Vibhanga makes an exception in favour of 
learning what is written.® It muft be remembered, 
however, that the exafl date at which each rule was 
formulated is unknown, and it is possible that this is 
a late one, coming into force as writing became more 
common. 

It is not very likely that much or even any ttmc was 
spent in this exercise of learning what was written, for 
before writing became common, oral transmission 
would necessarily have the field to itself, wd much 
time would presumably be given to memorising from 
teachers and not from what was written. Learnmg 
by heart thus became of extreme importance, and m 
order that a Suttanta, for example, should not fell 

* Cf. Pow, Medieoel EngluA Nmmenet, p 408. Alnwick sent 
miun&ons to attempt to con^ snch commumcanon 

* Lit “ammal Trodom” if Childei^ “a low, unworthy art ot 

praffice.” The Old Commeataiy descnbes jt as MjOhing coone^ 
?rith external welfare, and so it may fland for worldly wisdom t/ 
Sdogues. vol. ui, p. 33, note a Rhys Davids condndes ^t 
“ ” is the most suitable way in whiii to translatt tiraechan^ 

katka, that cm account of the Indian view that men Md 

^*^Sent in degree only, but that men cannot talk ammal 
talk, rhiMish talk comes nearest to explaining it. 

»V.,iv.,3oS* - 
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into oblivion almsmen were allowed to travel even 
during the rainy season to learn it from a layman who 
sent them a message to say that he knew it and would 
like to communicate it to mem.^ 

It does not appear whether the almswomen were 
allowed to learn the Suttantas. It is only decreed 
that they were not allowed to dissipate themselves in 
learning a half or quarter line of poetry {^ade pade^ 
one letter or syllable after another).® What they had 
rather to do was to concentrate upon knowledge of 
the rules. 

If the reftriftions grew apace, many other interefts 
were closed by a variety of limitations. In contra- 
diftinftion to the nunneries of the Weft, there were 
no set hours for prayers or offices to keep the alms- 
women punflual and regular; no rosaries to tell,* no 
images to worship as an aid to concentration; no pro- 
cessions and festivals to give respite from the work 
of introspeftion and meditation; no embroidery or 
needlework to do for relimous purposes and to which 
to turn as a resource in leisure hours, for there were 
no places of worship to be decorated; no manuscripts 
to be copied; no books to be read and no libraries to 
be attended to; and no aufterities to be praftised. 

Even though Gotama did not forbid aufterities, he 
never encourapfcd recluses to perform them. He 
always emphasised the adoption of the Middle Way, 
as the safeft; means of yieldmg the desired result. By 
avoiding the two extremes of life given to the senses 

- Cf also MV^ u , 17, yriiere it » laid dovm tiiat if there are no 
annsmen m a Sangha who know the Patimokkha th^r may send one of 
taw membOT to a neighbouring Sangha for the purpose of learning it, 
SBdMt, be It noticed, for the purpose of fotctog a copy, or of making 

» y,iv,p 305. 

Kosana were mtroduced later into Buddhism.' It is not ezafilr 
“ what date, but m the begmning th^ have no place among the 
comS possesnons, or among the 
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and life given to mortifications could insight and 
nirvana be moA quickly gained.^ None of the severe 
tmc of aufterities® and none of the “ freak prafiices ”® 
or asceticism were to be found among his disciples. 
De la Vallde Poussin has an illuminating note on this 
point ;■* “Pour comprendre cette position moyenne, il 
faut se souvenir que plusieurs senes permettaient aux 
religieux la joiussance de toutes les femmes ‘ non 
garddes ’ (non marines, fiancees, etc.); que d’autres 
se£tes voyaient dans la mortification (vceux du taureau, 
du chien, etc.) ind^pendamment de la meditation et de 
la sagesse, la route de la ddlivrance." 

Life in the Order, in its broad outlines, combined 
a judicious amount of regularity and variety. There 
was the keeping of Vassa (the rams), ending with the 
Pavarana ceremony and the Kathina ceremony; and 
the touring during the reft of the year provided a 
refreshing change of scene and socie^. There were 
prescribed days set apart for the performance of the 
various ceremonies, such as Ordination, Exhortation 
and Confession, which laft came to occupy two whole 
days every half month. And laftly there were the 
recurring tasks of everyday life. These began with 
the alms-round, and went on to the meal before 
day, the withdrawal for meditation afterwards, and 
preaching and learning and attending discourses in 
die evening. Life was regularised into a definite plan, 
to the satisfaftion of those who find comfort in routine, 
peace of mind in the thought of daily item folliwing 
on daily item accordmg to a course napped by 
authority; and a spur to integ^nty of conduct m doing 
things which have to be done. 

At the same time, the necessity for performing many 


* MV,i» 6 , 17 - HisfiiftBermon. , , 

* For lift of these see Majjhims, i , 77> 7® > Dialogues, i , 

^'a^mther Dialogues of the Buddha, Hans. Lord Chalmera, intr 
p m, and^f. Majjhima,!., 387. _ _ ,n 

* De la Vall& Poussin, Nirvana, Paris, I9*S> P 
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duties and observances was absent. The observation 
of silence which might have cut both ways was never 
enjoined or commended. Yet. the ever-increasing 
Sbingency of other rules emptied a large part of each 
day of those domeflic tasks and small pleasures which, 
by their capacity to absorb IntereA, keep many simple- 
minded women balanced. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the ^ain of bearing denial, added to the 
daily rub, sometimes broke out into quarrels and 
disputes. What is surprising, even in the almoil 
undoubtedly incomplete ^te of the records, is that 
there are not more accounts of grumbling and quarrels 
than there are. These do no more than serve as 
reminders that there were occasional rifts in the har- 
mony. How many more there may have been, but 
for which no records have survived, is incalculable. 
Things might not have turned out as the almswomen 
had hoped;^ misunder^andings arose;® green-eyed 
jealousy raged, avenging itself on the innocent;® there 
were accusations and imputations of theft and la^l 
but not lea^l there were almswomen, t^ified by 
Candalisli who were quarrelsome makers of discord 
by nature.® Remorse they sometimes knew, and 
emotional and conscience-quicken they would smite 
themselves and weep.® But if th^ did not thus 
acknowledge themselves to be in the wrong, if “ having 
fallen into quarrel, qirife and dispute, come to blows, 
it remrined to settle the disputes. It is said that 
Comma decreed that almsmen might settle the point 
at issue for almswomen;® and that they might also 
set on foot (^opetum-^ or pass off) an official afl: for 
almswomen (and the dealing with the offence), and then 
, in diarge for almswomen to carry out the 

official aft againft almswomen, and to accept the con- 


^ V.w.pp 301,331. 

V , m, pp 282, 290 
® ^ IV ,'pp. 230, 276, 309. 
^ CV.,x,7, 1. 
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fession of the offence.^ Seven other means of settling 
disputes are recorded.* They could be settled eith^ 
in the presence of the Chapter of Almsmen and of 
the party accused, or by the disciplme of the appeal 
to the conscience out of cour^ by mutual agreement, 
or by acquitting “on ground of re^ored sanity” 
(after people had loft their tempers); or by giving a 
pledge, promise or acknowledgment, or by settlmg the 
case by the majority; or without liftening to the com- 
plaint; or by smoo&mg it over (the Covering over as 
with grass),* setding it without its being necessary to 
go into details. 

The laft but one (tassapapiyyastka^ of these methods 
is translated by Childers^ as “ an aft done to a sinful 
man ” like the almsman Ui^la.® When .he was 
examined by the Chapter of Almsmen for an offence, 
lie shilly-shallied, alternately denying and confessing 
it, and kno^ringly telling lies It is for this reason 
that Rhys Davids* translates it “ the Proceeding in the 
case of the obftinately wrong ”; he suggefts that it 
should probably read “the proceeding againft one 
who is more sinful (paptyo) than that {tassa)\ that is, 
who adds sin to sin.” 

Childers, quoting Vijesimha Mudaliyar, has a 
note enumerating both the reasons why this censure 
should be imposed upon almsmen, the hrft being for 
habitual quarrelling, and also the disqualifications 
which result from it, one being the Exhortation of the 
almswomen.'' An analysis of the valid carrying out 
of the punishment is given in the Vinaya * 

Quarrels, then, had to be and were faced, as the 
provision for the settlement of disputes shows. But 
It was as impossible to make general rules to prevent 

^ Ibti 

a V , iv , p.*35i. Dialogues, ni , 25+, Majjhima, 11 , 247 The 
quejhon is gone into at great length for the almsmen, CV , iv , 1-14 
® CV,iv,l3, 2. * DiBienaiy ® 

* CV , iv , 1 1, 1. ' See above, p 127. CV , iv , 12 
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quarrelling, as it was impossible to make general rules 
to prevent excessive greed or improper relations with 
members of the opposite sex. The irntation or the 
need of the average man or woman can usually devise 
some means of circumventing a general pronibition, 
while It is far harder to exculpate oneself for having 
broken a particular ruling of a compendium of morality. 
The Vinaya never says “Avoid quarrelling but the 
sub^ance of every rule connefbed with quarrelling is 
“Avoid this or that occasion which gives rise to 
quarrelling.” The sureft way to tackle an evil, it was 
thought, and to prevent its possible recrudescence in 
the mture, was by framing a series of particular pro- 
positions, whose common intention it was to remove 
all the causal conditions from which, by experience, 
the evil was found to have originated. 

Yet there were always nuscreants.' Not all who 
entered the Order were of the stuff that saints are 
made of. The majority were ordinary average men 
and women, with the ordinary difBculties of charafter 
to encounter. In the Vinaya, and especially the 
Bhikkhunl-Vibhanga, a low ftate of culture and primi- 
tive mental development are often revealed by the 
words and conduft of the almswomen as dommant 
elements. There are records of frequent attempts to 
evade the rules; of many squabbles over trifles; of a 
good deal of self-seeking and lack of mutual help; of 
slackness; gree(^ess; ingratitude; of bad manners and 
ittegular behaviour. Although many of the details of 
iheir life appear^ frankly lewd and disgufring to us, 
they are often written down with an engaging intimaCT 
and naivete. Many appear childish and pitiable. All 
women who knew not what they were nussing. 
While th^ bickered and worried over clothes and food 
*^•^^*^10100, there was the Teacher, or at leaft worthy 
trachers, among them, trying to show the way to live 
the holy life for the sake of salvation. There were 
many in the society of the day who recognised the 
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exquisite poweis of the Founder. But they, the bad 
almswomen, never knew, never cared, that he was one 
who had in full the attribute of leadership. 

Movements for reform came from without and 
within. The driving-force was double-edged: a farce 
from behind and without, borne in the complaints of 
the laity, and a force from in front and within, an ideal 
to be realised by willing to live out and experience a 
ilate of mental calm and tranquillity. The good alms- 
women, whose self-imposed task it was to proteA the 
syilem, dlrove to incmcate better conditions W the 
complaints which they made of the behaviour of their 
less virtuous colleagues. If these did not mend their 
ways they would remain a con^ant source of anxiety 
as potential centres of disorder. Rather than leave 
them as such, rules were made to curb their disruptive 


tendencies. 

Indeed it mnSt always be remembered that rules are 
formulated to check the unruly: they remain as their 
legacy. The bad and troublesome almswomen are 
conspicuous because the rules were praftically always 
made as a result of their escapades and wantonness, 
less frequently as a result of the difficulties consequent 
upon their sex. But back of these were the good and 
modeA and virtuous almswomen, persiftent in their 
efforts to raise the bad ones out of their murky , seamy 
world. 

The virtuous ones at leail: were alive to their op- 
portunities, conscious of their responsibilities, ^sitive 
to the hope that was tacitly placed in them, a^ftrongly 
imbued with love towards the Dhamma. They were 
determined to lead the good life themsdves, and 
attempted to inftigate otheis to follow it. They wwe 
able to do much by the force of example, and by 
teaching and preaching. But when they found that 
these ways were ineffeSive againft the turbulence ^d 
arrogance which so often crossed then ttey 

complained. They complained of behaviour which 
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affefted the conAitution and ideals of menace life, 
such as the almswomen’s relations -with men;^ of their 
treatment of the lay-people® or of their dealings with 
them;® of matters connefted with ordination,'* and the 
di^ibution and the possession of robes.® They com- 
plained of the breaking of the rules ;® and of any matter 
which might be subversive to discipline,^ such as the 
illegal reitoration of almswomen after suspension, 
charges of pursuing desire, ill-will, ignorance, the 
rejeaion of the Bud^a, the Dhamma and the Sangha, 
and grumbling, slackness and jealousy. They com- 
plained if the truth were concealed,® or if promises 
were broken;® and they complamed if the other alms- 
women did anything which was bad for their health,’® 
for bodily welfare was thought to be an important 
fadlor m pursuing the holy lim. 

It is always said that the almswomen complained to 
Gotama through the almsmen, and never diredtly to 
him. This may be an example of the way in which 
the tacts as they have been handed down have been 
distorted by the attempts of the monk-editors to 
magnify the male, to put knowledge within his grasp 
and to place all authority upon his knees. But if the 
almsmen served as the intermediaries, Gotama himself 
was the sole fount of all the legislative decrees. The 
rules appear as the aftermath of di^rbances which 
he sought to quell as soon as they were reported to 
him. Throughout he appears to have been guided 
by two principles : the necessity for keeping the friend- 
ship of the laity, and the belief, which is perhaps the 

* V,iv.,pp.2iiff,zr8-2a2. * V,iv.,pp 271,274. 

V.,nr.,pp 293,300,302. 

* V., jv„ pp, 225, 318-325, 327-330, pesstm . 

V., w., pp, 246, 279, 281, 282, 284-287 

* V,,iv,pp 264,322-325. 

V., IV, pp. 230, 235-239, 275, 290, 292, 309, 331. 

8 V __ 235^^, 

33 *. 333 - 

*77. 
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central psychological conception of Buddhism, that 
man is a wilier. 

If negations and denials multiplied and cramped the 
life of the almspeople, they also served to clear the 
ground of diAurbmg occupations and diAradhng in- 
fluences, thus enabling the more positive aspects of the 
almspeople’s capacities to be given full scope. They 
had will, which they could exert and direft in order 
that they might learn the doftrine and discipline, 
command the sel^maftery necessary for meditation, 
and so live well. In this way they would obtain “ the 
pure and spotless eye of truth ” (that is, the following 
knowl^ge): “Whatsoever is subjeft to the condition 
of origination is subjeft also to the condition of cessa- 
tion. If this alone be the Dhamma, now you have 
reached up to ihe ftate where all sorrow ceases (*.e., 
Nirvana) If this doftrme were to be grasped in its 
fulness and entirety, the paths which lead up to the 
cessation of sorrows muM be trodden ftep by ^tep; 
they mu^ be taught, learned, sifted, underftood, lived. 
This training would have been as indispensable for the 
aspiring almswoman as for the almsman. It was the 
training of the Middle Way, which, as Sanputta de- 
scribes It, was “ naught but the Noble Eightfold Path 
of right outlook, right aims, right speech, right a&on, 
right means of livelihood, right effort, right mindful 
ness and right concentration . . . inflation is vile and 
uidolence is vile; for the shedding of inflation and 
indolence there is the Middle Way . . . giving us 
eyes to see, making us know, and leading us on to 
peace, insight, enlightenment, nirv 5 na which is naught 
but the Noble Eightfold Path."® And Gotama 
dares wh^ talking to the Wanderer MSgandiya Ot 
Deathless Paths the Eightfold leads to Peace. 


1 

S 


MV,i,Z 3, S.Mly, 
Majjbima, i., 15, 10. 
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CHAPTER IV (mtime4 
Life in the Order. Part II 

TiauuDg of Novices, — Preaching —Meditation.— Ways of 
Leaving the Order. 

I T may thus be imagined that a considerable part 
of each day was spent m infbuftion on these tenets. 
In addition to discourses on various aspedte of the 
Dhamma it was necessary for Elders to prepare novices 
(mteoSahhkkhunt) for the UpasampadS ceremony. 
The flages which their schooling usually follow^ 
were probably much like those narrated in the Dialogue 
between Gotama and the brahmm Ganaka-MogallSna:^ 
control of the aftions, of the senses, temperance in 
eatmg, and the traming to be vigilant, mindful and 
punosefiil. 

The Elder taught, the novice learnt, and m return 
waited upon the Elder Vijaj^ may be taken as a 
model for the novice’s conformity to the double regtm 
of serving and fhidying. She is described as serving 
as was due and as fhidying as was due, until with 
thorough grasp of the Dhamma she attained arahan- 
ship. Both these duties were considered to be im- 
portant from the novice’s point of view, though 
whether equally so or not we do not know. They 
probably went hand in hand. 

The rendermg of good service did not always pass 
unappreaated, accepted merely as a due merited by 
the teacher. For example, the great Bhadda Kapilani 
was subtle in the art of seeing with other people’s eyes 
and feelmg with their hearts;® on one occasion she is 

*• Ma]jliBiB,iii,z,3. 

‘ Twii^ttlia Cii^ on Ivii. 

® Tiicn^thi Ctty. on cdu., and Thoigltlia, verses 63, 64, 66. 
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rerorded to have praised her novice, asserting that she 
had waited upon her carefiilly (sakkaecam), and had 
r^dered her good service.^ As a reward she said 
mat later she would give her a cloak (t.e., at the next 
distribution). 

More may be learned of the service-aspefl: of 
noviciateship from a consideration of the attentions 
which Thullananda expefted of Candakall. Although 
the relationship between them was probably not that 
of Elder and novice, yet because Thullananda’s posi- 
tion in the Order seems to have been that of a IrmH 
of major-domo, it apparently demanded reverence and 
respedl: from all, as from novices to Elders lienee 
the relation in which everyone ^ood to her may be 
taken as typical of the service-relation between each 
novice and her Elder. In the Vinaya two Stories 
survive, largely valuable as records of some of the 
tasks which the novice had to perform for her Elder. 
They doubtless refer to the same event.® Both relate 
that because CandakSll had been quarrelsome, the 
Chapter of Almswomen suspended her for not seeing 
her offence. In the meantime Thullananda was gone 
into the village. When she had completed her busi- 
ness, she returned. But Candakall did not put a seat 
for her, nor a foot-Slool, nor give her water or a towel 
for her feet, nor did she rise to meet her, nor take her 
cloak and bowl, nor offer her anything to drink.® 
She indeed did nothing to make her welcome or com- 
fortable. Thullananda asked her why she behaved 
as though she had no miAress. In consequence of 
her suspension she had no appointments she said, 
and there was no one who could answer for her. 
Thullananda called together a Council, but evidendy 
only a small body, to re^re Capdakali. The other 

1 V., IV., p 375. * V , IV , pp *30, 309 

’ CV,vui, 2, wiiere these details sie set out ID the same order, 

to be observed by a resident almsman towards an incoming one who is 
senior to him. 
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almswomen complained at this, saying: " How can she 
restore her by the desire of zgana (committee, quorum) 
againA the desire of the Sangha ?’* Such a proceeding 
was made into a sanghadisesa offence. It apparently 
and naturally took the whole Sangha to remote if the 
whole Sangha had suspended. 

The necessity for jmdying as was due is almoA self- 
evident. For unless ^tudy were properly and earnestly 
engaged upon, it would not be possible for a candi- 
date to obtain the UpsampadS ordination.^ It was 
evidently usual for probationers to spend their two 
years’ noviciateship amongSt the almswomen, lurtually 
entering the Order after the pabbajjS ordination had 
been conferred upon themj and there are many 
references to probationers who lived among the alms- 
women before they received the Upasampada Ordina- 
tion. Besides learning the Vinaya and persevering 
in the Six Rules, all the time they would be growing 
accustomed to the life which they hoped to adopt folly 
in due course. But there is documentary evidence 
to show that some novices did not live in this way. 
An even more sudden change would have been in 
Store for them when finally they had been folly ordained 
and had had to leave the world. For example, it 
appears that it was possible for a married woman to 
be a probationer, and yet to remain in the world, 
married.® Not until she had been ordained did she 
have to leave the world, the world of households 
{gahapatiputta), which as the Old Commentary says 
includes sons and brothers;® but she had then to give 
up living in association with laymen, for it was in- 
tend^ foat a quite other environment should supplant 
me familiar one. The Sangha says siSters {bha^niyo) 
u seclusion (vupakattha literally, removed from 
the haunts of men) after ordination.* A later event 


‘ S«e above, p. 138 C 
! 334 - 


-r "T- ® V.,IV.,p 294, 

lotd,, vmeta , tj. iv., pp. 239, 241 . 
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made it appear necessary to declare that girls should 
live in sedusion,^ if they were safely to remain in the 
religious life. For on one occasion a husband came 
to a vihara and took away his newly-ordained but 
unsecluded wife. She probably should have gained 
his consent before entermg, but even had she been 
admitted without it, once having taken this Aep, not 
even the King’s decree could have obtained sandion 
for her release.^ Some evidence for the security and 
shield thus afforded by the religious life and also for 
the Order’s absolute claim over the entrant is found 
in the ftory of a wife who was an adulteress.^ On 
hearing that her husband had declared that he would 
kill her, she took the beft of their properly, showed 
It to Thullananda, and persuaded her to admit her to 
the Order. The husband found his wife with the 
almswomen; and being by now both anxious to ^ 
cover his property and to punish what in Buddhist 
eyes was regarded as a heinous offence, he went 
off to ask King Pasenadi to intervene, and to grant 
him his claim over her PasSnadi is said to have 
rejoined that if she had entered the holy life for 

^ an end to ill, it would be impossible to reftore 

urn. e j u 

In the ruling on this case, while the sin or adultery 
was loft sight of, the blame was thrown on the alms- 
women for admitting a thief. It was decreedtiwt ir 
an almswoman knows that she is conferring Ordina- 
tion on a thief (although no queftions were put at toe 
Upasampada Ordination Ceremony as to whether tne 
candidate were a thief or not) and does not call toe 
attention of the King, of the Sangha^ of a “mmittee 
or of a quorum, then she is to be dealt with according 
to the decision of the Sangha. Such a 
shows in clear relief that while she was ftiU m the trorld 
only that behaviour of the entrant was of any account 
»V,iv,p 3»6- »V.iv,p 226 
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to the Sangha which m some way rendered her not 
honourably free from the world.^ 

It is possible that this case occurred before the 
^hfFenmg of the rules prescribing the two years’ 
noviciateship. For had the woman received only the 
pabbajja Ordination, it does not seem likely that the 
Order would have had this absolute claim over 
her. 

One of the benefits of the two years’ training was 
that It precluded the admission of women who came 
seeking the shelter of the Order simply as a refuge 
from the pressure of disagreeable circum^nces; 
perhaps seekmg it in a spasm of provocation or fear. 
It would often have been by coincidence only that they 
were ascetics by nature: m many cases thCT might 
have been quite unfitted to lead a monasbc life. 
Women hazily admitted might well have been among 
those who so often led the lay-people to complain that 
the almswomen were behaving like the women of the 
world, enjoyers of the senses {gthtkdmabhogtntyo)^ and 
not like true almspeople. 

Some of the almswomen, besides training the novices 
for whom they were particularly responsible in the Six 
Rules, ^ also taught and prea^ed to lay-votaries of 
religion and possibly also to the other almswomen. 
These outlets for educational enterprise would have 
been welcomed by the more intelligent and aftive- 
minded among them; for although they were under 
no formal obligation to preach, there were among 
them some who were born teachers; who would be at 
their beft in personal contaff with difierent kinds of 
people; and whose love towards the Dhamma would 
inspire them to convert the unconverted, and to go 

* See above, p. 146 ff It seeas that a thief was precluded more b}' 
taat underAanding than by open que&oning. 

* y ,iv,pp 298-299; 3 37-340, and ptfxrnff. 

For the i^tioDS of ptecq)tor and pu[^, see MV., i., 33, 6-24; 
I > 26, i-ii and see abov^ p 141 ff ; p. 247 ff. 
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out and preach for the good of the man^-fblk as the 
£rSt male converts had been told to do. 

Preaching thus came to be looked upon as a recog- 
nised duty for those who had any aptitude for it; for 
although those who had expressed their own affffa had 
completed their work for themselves, if they could 
they &11 had to give the Dhamma to others. 

The importance of preaching as a iadtor m the spread 
of Buddhism has been somewhat negledted There 
is doubtless a large amount of truth in the description 
of primitive Buddhism as a primarily contemplative 
system, in which only “ il refte un effort, un pur effort 
vers le ninrana, un chemin fait de meditations du type 
rationalidte et dgoi^fe and in which each individual 
tries to win nirvana for himself alone, regardless of 
his fellow-men and the value of mutual help.® It 
may be that “ce chemm eft le chemin de tous les 
anciens moines but these accusations agamft the 
earlier school of Buddhift thought, sometimes called 
the Hinayana or the Lesser Vehicle, would be some- 
what mitigated if the necessity for learning from 
teachers how and upon what to meditate were kept 
more m mind ; no less than the Tathagata s com- 
passionate spirit^'* for example, to his followers; or 
the missionary spirit burning to disseminate the 
Dhanuna. And further, by comparison, the later 
Mahayana, or Greater V^cle, would not then apprar 
to be the only compassionate way, the only one capable 
of leading all men to salvation.® For a definite 
, of the Buddhift programme was to show the Way by 


^ L de la Vallie Ponsan, NttvSna, Pans, 1925, P »o „ „ _ „ . , 
s L de U ValKe Ponsan, Art “Nature (Buddhift), ^ 
truism, of course, is not masted upon m the Little Vehicle, but it is 
always sous enundu ” 

^ L. de la Vallie Foussm, NtrsSna, Pans, I 925 > P ^ „ 

‘ Sarny Nik , 1 , 4, § 5 » arature doth compasaon 

feel*' C/* Iti-viittakB.39* Sainy Nik^vij ip§ I* 

* For m account of the pre-eminence of the MahEjana see A B 
Keith, Buddha Ehloscply, Oxford, 19*3, p * 59 * 
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preaching about it. Nor did the recognition for this 
necessity creep into the sySem later. The moment 
diat Gotama had decided that he would tell the many- 
folk of the new knowledge conveyed to him at the time 
of his Enlightenment, he pondered over the form in 
which it had been presented to him, changed it into 
a doArine which would be more palatable to the 
people, and without loss of time began to tell them 
of his new knowledge. He also sent others out to 
repeat to all who woSd li^en the wonderful aspeff of 
the truth which he had grasped. 

After the women were admitted to the Order they 
did not lag far behind the men in preaching, but 
rendered much valuable service in this respedf. They 
went into the women’s parts of the houses, and also 
gave public discourses in the open. 

Preaching went on all the year round. During 
Vassa the almspeople preached to the lay-people at the 
place where the ram-retreat was being kept. For the 
remaining nine months of the year they were con- 
^ntly travelling from vihara to vihara, preaching the 
Dhamma as they went. It mu^ have been an onerous 
task, for all travelling had to be done on foot. Alms- 
women were allowed to journey in bullock-carts or 
sedan chairs only if they were ilP and unable to walk. 
When well, they were not allowed to ride or drive m 
any kind of v^clc.* This pacittiya rule had been 
made as a result of the complaints or the laity that the 
SIX almswomen had been dnving in a chariot (ya/ia) 
like the women of the world {ffhikamahho^niyd). This 
rc^lridfaon muft have placed an irksome restraint on 
their afhvities and pleasures. It refledls but another 
instance of the deternunation of the laity to keep the 

* W.a.ai. 

* I IV , pp 338, 339 The word nsed for vehicle, ya»a, can 
an dephant or a horse, or it may be a palanqoin earned ty men 
1 he force of the rule lies m the prohibition to ride or dnve. Cf bdow, 
p. 376, note I, 
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recluses as difieient from themselves in as many 
respe£b as possible, and what the laity wished had 
usually the supremacy of a command. Without their 
goodwill the Order could not have been sustained. 

Several famous women preachers took part in the 
dissemination of the Dhamma. SukliS became an 
eminent teacher, and she “with a great company 
seated round her, taught the Doftrine in such wise 
that she seemed to be giving them sweet mead to 
drink, and sprinkling them with ambrosia. And they 
all likened to her, rapt^ motionless and intent”^ 
PalScara, versed in the Vmaya, and Mahapajapati® 
both made many converts. Dhammadinna came to be 
called firft among the almswomen who could preach.® 
On one occasion,^ when queftioned by Visakha, her 
former husband who had remained m the world as a 
lay-disciple, while she had joined the Order of Alms- 
women and gained arahanship, she answered him folly 
and unhesitatingly on many and various of the tenete. 
He related the conversation to Gotama, who replied, 
as it is recorded; “Learning and great wisdom dwell 
in Dhammadinna. Had you asked me, I should have 
made answer precisely as she did. Her answCT^^s 
corredl and you should treasure it up accordinglj^ 
This ftory has its parallel in one recorded of the 
almswoman of Kajangala ® Some lay-people of that 
town asked her to expound an utterance of Gotama 
to them. She confessed that she had never hrard 
him nor any of his femous disciples preach, but 
took to do the beft she could. At the end ot her 
discourse the lay-people went to Gotama, and told hm 
what she had said. He praised her to 
same words that he is said to have accorded to Dham- 
. * TlictlgStliS Cmy on rvxiv. Ssm^ Nik , z , § 9> (i)> cf 

above^p i68 

a See above, p aol ff 
a Theri^tha Cmy on mi., Ang , j , p aj 
^ Majjbima, i , 309 fF , Theiig^ltha Cmy on mi 
a Ang,v,p 5 +ff 
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madinna. Such unftinted tributes as these from the 
Teacher, no less than Dhamraadinna’s and the Kajan- 
gala almswoman’s own prowess, further juftify the 
admission of women into the Order. 

It IS recorded that Pasenadi sat beside the alms- 
woman KhemS^ as his teacher,® and asked her some 
quedlions. In accordance with her reputation as a 
brilliant talker (cim-katht) she gave him a long dis- 
sertation on unrevealed matters, namely the existence 
or non-exiitence after death of the Tathagata. When 
later the King queilioned the Master on the same 
topics he was amazed to find that his explanations 
and those given by Khema harmonised and were not 
inconsiAent. 

There was also ThullanandS, whose teaching fell 
not only on the ears of the many-folk: it is twice re- 
corded that King Pasenadi also heard her preach, ^d 
on each occasion offered to give her anything which 
she liked to name.® In the cold weather she chose 
the woollen cloak he was wearing, and in the hot 
weather his flaxen cloak: and he gave them to her. 
These marks of royal approbation argue that he was 
favourably impressed by what he heard. In (he 
Vinaya it is three times said that she was an outstanding 
{$attha) teacher of the Dhamma,^ and twice that she 
was a famous reciter (bhamk^? These epithets are 
also used to describe Bhadda Kapllani; who is further 
said to have become very emment and effedfave {ulara- 
sambhavita)* 

In trying to reconSlrudl the days of the firSl women 
preachers, we are tantalised by the documents, so 
matter-of-faft, so compaA, and yet so bald and super- 
ficial. There is no hint that either Gotama or his 
chief or lesser disciples ever suggested that the alms- 
women could not co-operate with them in making 

‘ See above, p 169 
“ V,iv,pp. 355-856 
® V., IV , p 285, 290 
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the ky-followers; or in binding 
ttem to It in ever more steadfaft devotion, or in helpinl 
^ incre«e their intereft, loyalty ant 
toendly mtercomse. Yet m this large and important 
worJc we long for a true and detailed account of the 
opinions the women held of each other as preachers, 
intereil which they muft have taken in 
each other s careers. Th^ may not have heard one 
another preach, but each would have had a reputation, 
Mme would have been brighter lights than others. 
I et nothing has survived of their attitude towards one 
another success^ except two instances of unpardon- 
able pettiness, attributed to Thullananda. According 
to the records, she could not reilrain her anger and 
jealousy when she thought people preferred Bhadda 
Kipllani as a ^preacher to herself.^ On another occa- 
sion when this lady came to visit her on business at 
Savatthi, Thullanandl became petulant because she 
herself was not waited on firft.® Even if she were 
only a peg on which to hang peccadilloes, and not an 
hiiioncal personage, die peccadilloes themselves had 
a basis in faft. But surely such behaviour is not the 
criterion of the ilandard usual among the almswomen. 
Were there no others who could and did take a more 
open-hearted and generous pleasure in recognising 
that their own members were being well received as 
preachers by the laity, as they undoubtedly were? 
These are Ae kind of guenons which the Vinaya 
raises, but to which it gives no de&nite answers. 

If they gained success among the laity it would have 
been very largely because they preached with faith- 
fulness all that they had learned of the Dhamma. For 
the Doflrine of the Middle Way was calculated to 
make an appeal to the average man, because he could 
see in it a teaching which he could follow. It was a 
pradical guide to the Irving of the gogd life. The 
outlines of the way of wisdom, of the path of virtue 


way 
‘ V, nr, p 290 
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to be followed by taugbt and teacher survive in words 
ascribed to Gotama: “ Let a man neither give himself 
over to pleasures of sense — which are low, pagan, 
vulgar, ignoble and improfitable — nor yet let him give 
himself over to self-mortification — wfcch is painful, 
ignoble and unprofitable. To tie exclusion of both 
these extremes me Tathagata has discovered a middle 
course which gives vision and understanding, and con- 
duces to tranquillity, insight, enlightenment and 
nirvana. Let him under^btnd both appreciation and 
depreciation, and ha^ng imderftood them, let him not 
ap^eciate nor depreciate but preach the Do6brine.“^ 
This is the teaching of the Noble Eightfold Way, 
the follower of which is said to be a good man, but he 
who infbeates others to follow it is said to be a better 
man ftill.* To “ preach the dofixine which is lovely 
in the b^^mning, lovely in the middle and lovely at 
the ending ... to proclaim a consummate, perfeft 
and pure life of holiness far and wide in &e land, 
and to enlift more and more followers were among 
Gotama’s moft cherished ideals. Naturally not even 
those women who responded so magnificently to his 
high hope, taking their place alongside the men as 
teachers, and numbering among themselves some of 
the highest rank, could devote every hour of the day 
to preaching and to maldng known the truth. The 
occasions for preaching were largely regulated by the 
times at whidi the congregations of laity could be 
gathered together. Hence these women would have 
had some time to spare. Still more would those have 
who had no aptitude for preaching, and who were, 
evTO under a s^em which Pressed the power of the 
wiU, under no moral or disciplinary obligation to do so. 

Although life in the Order was divested of many 
mtere^ts and pmsuits, and preaching was not regarded 
as a duty incumbent on every member, there ^lill 
* Majjhima, iif., 230. ® Ang., iL, p. 221. 

“ MV., i, IT, I. 
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remained the arduous daily work of meditation. It 
was essential that every member should engage upon 
this, and should confer upon it an unmterrupted atten- 
tion. It consi^ed of a series of pure adls of mind, 
unsuppoited as a rule by any material objefts by 
means of which to focus concentration. It was con- 
sidered really hard ivork — work which absorbed the 
whole being and mentality of the thinker. By this 
spiritual endeavour, by the determination to be rapt 
without reiflessness or mind, by the suppression of 
anger and perilous memories, while yet allowing no 
torpor of the wits,* lather than by rites, sacnfices, 
oblations, prayers and the bestowal of alms, could that 
Insight be won which leads to the cool, calm, blissful, 
sorrow-free ^ate of Nirv3na; 


“ He who doth ArenuoDslr meditate, 

His shall it be to wm the bliss supreme 

Meditation, purgmg “ the heart of besetting ^ates 
of consciousness,” and exterminating the will totrards 
the enduring manifold of objefts,® enlivening it towards 
walking onward on the Path to Salvation, could be 
undertaken whxlft walking to and fro , or while seated 
in the usual upright pofture either during the day or 
during the firft and last watches of the night, or it could 
be undertaken “ m the middle watch of the night as you 
lie couched lion-like on your right side, 

foot rc&ng on foot,* mindful and self-possessed, wth 
your thoughts set on the appointed time to get up 
The almswomen, unlike the almsmen, were not 
allowed to repair to burial-places, there the easier to 
maAer the todamental notion of Impermanence. 
Yet, although placed at a disadvantage by reason ot 
their sex, they were not entirely precluded from con- 


‘ Samy Nik.iv, 3,5 5 ® 

’ 4. §8. § 7. XOT- 5 **'>• 

XXXV., w , Si § 198 (*) . XX^ . IV , 5. § (6) 

\ » MajjhimH, 1 , 273 . *74 as in note 3 
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f-flmplgritig the symbols of impermanence and decay. 
It IS, for example, said that Abhaya “ went one day 
to the Cool Grove to contemplate on the basis of some 
foul thing, on a corpse or human bones. 

Dwelling in complete sohtude was not feasible for 
women; and dwelling at the foot of a tree was inter- 
diftcd.® Whoever adopted a forcft life was guilty of 
a dukfcata offence. Almswomen were prevented by 
their sex from “ wandering alone like a rhinoceros ” 
in the depths of the forests, from climbing alone to 
the mountain crefrs, and from retreating into caves. 
They had infread to seek the safe shelter of the Vihara. 
It has been said that in seeking God or die supreme 
good, man has to lead a solitary exigence.® Although 
this suggefrs an extreme view, doubtless some solitude 
IS advantageous in the search; and possibly the end 
may be mofr swiftly attained by leading a life com- 
pletely isolated from one’s fellows during some pro- 
longed frretches of dme. If an almswoman went 
away from the Vihlra for long or for far, she would 
always have at leafr one other almswoman with her. 
She therefore never had the same chances as the alms- 
men for becotmng rapt in meditation, in that concen- 
tration, which (in one passage, too seldom noticed) is 
said to be causally associated with happiness and not, 
as is so often the case, with sorrow.* 

Nevertheless, hemmed in as they were fay the 
^gers and difficulties consequent upon their sex^ 
it was not impossible for almswomen sometimes to 
escape alone for solitary meditation, in which 

“ If there be none in front, nor none behind 
Be found, is one alone and in the woods. 

Exceeding pleasant doth his life become.”* 

^ Thetigatha Cmy. on zxvn 

® CV , X , 23 and see above, p. 154 ff. 

* Whitehead, Seltgtan in the Making, Cambridge, 1927, p. 7- 

* ^7.Nik,xii,3,§a3. 

* Theta^tha, verse ,ef. Sam7. Nik., i , 2, § 5. 
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For example, it is said that Alavika^ “ entered the Dark 
Wood, seeking solitude,” but that Mara, the Evil One, 
“ desiring to make her desift from being alone went 
up to her and asked, * What profiteth thee then th7 
loneliness ?’ ” Some went into the Foreft for the da7- 
sojoum^ after the begging round and meal. There 
is mention of several almswomen who, plungmg 
into the depths of the Dark Wood, “sat down at 
the root of a certain tree for the da7-sojourn,”® and 
Dantika* “ passed into the for^ depths ” and there 
ordered all her heart. 

These periods for earneft meditation muft have 
seemed all too short to the intent and serious alms- 
women, for the7 had to be broken into b7 the neces- 
sar7 return to the vihara Sometimes, perhaps, on 
her return, the almswoman might have been able to 
gam the privac7 of her own cell unobserved, there to 
contmue her meditations, for one of the advantages 
of the right exercise of the use of lodging was the 
possibilit7 of the enjoTment of seclusion? But if 
there were communal duties to be discharged, such as 
overseeing the eredbon of new buildings,® further 
meditation was precluded. 

As true devotees the almswomen should have 
refrained from envying the greater Iibert7 of the alms- 
men. It was a tax on their magnanimity, for thty 
could not have failed to notice the freedom allowed 
to the almsmen to wander “ like lonety lion 
week after week in uninterrupted solitude* alone 
when eating, alone when sleeping, alone when walking, 
let a m*'" ftrongty control himself and take his pleasme 
m the foreft glade.”® As an example of the fovourable 


* TJieriB?tli2, Appendix, 1 , P i8o 

* Tlie wOTd dtvS^kSr^a means htertSy “ for the day sojonm, 
Sarny. Nii , v , § a, “ote » TieilgfthB, 

Then^thS, Appendix, ii -x , and tf Sray. Nik , v , i-io 

* Theii^tfaa, xxxij , yetse to ® Majjhuna, 1,1° 

« V . wTp an ’ Samy Nik. . , 3, § 10 

® Dhp, 30J. 
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results which might be achieved by this praftice, it is 
described how the bandit, Angulimlla, having recently 
been converted, or having acquired the “ Noble Birth,” 
and dwelling alone and aloof won the prize in que^ 
of which young men go forth from the home to home- 
lessness as Pilgrims, that prize of prizes which crowns 
the higheA life.”^ Women had to Strive for this prize 
without the life-giving solitude; and its absence was 
considerably the greatest physical hindrance in their 
way to the attainment of arahanship. Recognising 
this, when meditating they would make all the more 
Strenuous and unremitting efforts. If time were short, 
concentration muSt be intense and feivent, “ the mind 
ever rightly fixed.”® Reliance muSt be put in the self 
alone, since little or no help was to be had from external 
sources. But everything was within the almswoman's 
own self: the Stimulus, the will to concentrate, the 
altar® and the refuge, if she could but find them. Thus 
she would mount ever upwards towards arahanship, 
the nommal goal of all who entered the Order. 

As no word of yearning for a more prolonged or for 
a more complete solitude escapes from these women, 
and as many of them are said to have gained arahan- 
sbp, we may argue that they resigned themselves to 
their lot, and supported themselves with the belief that 
in their nature there was no inherent or insuperable 
barrier which would resiSl their efforts to reach the 
Wal. This was the ideal set before all the entrants; 
but although the ideal may be the same for every man, 
not all may be ripe to achieve it. It remams now to 
see the provision made for those who found that they 
had no aptitude for continuing on the paths. 

As Buddhiil thought in common with other Eastern 
thought was permeated by the idea of karma, so no 

\ a > 1 03 ; 5^. Mai jhima, 1,392. and Theragstha, cdv 

mSamy Nik,™,i,S9 

Mmy, Nik > vu » i, § 9 Oxity witlun bumetk the fire I kindle 

• • • the heart die altar.** 
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hard-and-faA rules could be laid down for the conduA 
of a man’s life. With its penetrating insight Buddhism 
realised that individual lives cannot be moulded on a 
single pattern and that allowances mu£1: be made for 
differences: it was thought that, to some extent, these 
were explained by the workmg of karma. Hence no 
vows for remaining in the Order for life were taken 
by those applying for full membership. If members 
felt that they could not continue in the disciplme they 
were free to “ throw off the robes, and return to the 
lower state.® The number of recorded cases of alms- 
men who adopted this course is greater than that of 
the almswomen, amongft whom, judging by the pauct^ 
of references, it was extremely rare. CandalSlis 
threat to leave the Order,® and her rejefhon of the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha had given rise 
to the regulation which decreed that anyone so minded 
mu£l be spoken to three times j if ftill unrepentant she 
mufl be spoken to by the Council. This was pre- 
sumably to insure that in taking this definite Step aa 
almswoman was adling from a well-considered judg- 
ment, and was not merely indulging a'whun. For 
once having left the Order she might find it difficult 
to be reinfrated even if she asked.* The Order 
opposed an impetuous abandonment of the Precepte, 
as much as it opposed a hafry entry. Both Steps might 
lead to the discouraged sense of having afted m 
and to the torture of remorse. They might also lead 
to internal dissensions in the Order. Candakalis 
threat went no further. Besides this, there are not 
more than three recorded cases of women who athially 
left the Order. There was Fat Tissa® who returned 


1 Cf Dhp Cmv on verse r Where the novice on being 
confras to having violated the precept of chastiw ^ 
with remorse, removed his yellow robe (and) dothed himself m th 

v i* « 99 


“ /e . the state of a layman, hln^'Svattttva 
V,iv.pp 23S>*36 _ ,, CV.***^**'® 

Samv Nik, wi,» 10 , 11 . Se6bdow,p 297 
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to the household life. Another almswoman who 
abandoned the precepts and then threw off the robes 
is mentioned in the Vinaya.^ She probably returned 
to the lay-life. The third is also recorded in the 
Vinaya.^ She is said to have joined the Titthiyas, 
though £1111 wearing the orange-coloured robe. 

There was yet another way of leaving the Order, 
and that was by suicide. It is impossible to say when 
the notion of suicide ongmated or when this means 
of escape began to be used. According to Keith^ the 
idea itself is not mentioned m the text of the Bramanas, 
whether or not it ext£led then; but he maintains ^at 
in certain mterpretations of the sacrifice the idea is 
expressed in a less developed form. By the Buddhiil 
period the idea was fully developed, thus supporting 
the view that it was not unknown to the Jains or to 
the ascetic sefts which preceded its rise. The mo£l 
common methods of committing suicide among the 
Buddhi£t religious devotees appear, indeed, to have 
^had points in common with both. It is said that the 
majority of the sefts used a rapid means of self-destruc- 
tion; one of the moSl usual was for a man to throw 
himself from a mountain top.^ The Jams alone 
thought this was too violent, too crude: it would lead 
to the rebirth of the suicide as a demon. They held 
that they muSt renounce all desire, including the desire 
for death. All they could do was to practise Starvation 
over a number of years, usually twelve, patiently 
waiting for the end to come.® In Buddhism, on the 
other hand, speedy and draStic means were permitted 
if called for; then the knife or rope was used. But, 

S &tler methods were also known, as is suggested m 
ahipajapatl’s plea to Gotama to permit her to die 


» ^ * CV , 26, 2. 

Kath, Seligiott and Phtbaaphy of the Feda and Upanithads, Har- 
1925, p. 459 

‘ ^ " Suiade,” EJI.E. 

Hindu Tales, London, 1909, p. 115. 
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finally.^ Once having gained his permission she could 
resolve to die, merely by an effort of the will “ loosen- 
ing the Sankharas of life " and so slipping quietly out 
of It. 

It would seem Grange that suicide should be allowed, 
for the third of the four rules “involving defeat” 
reads: “Whatsoever almsman . . . shall utter the 
praises of death or incite another to self-deftruftion 
... he too has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in 
communion.”® Although the responsibility for the 
suicide was attached to ihe prompter, who therefore 
resembled an assassin, and not to the ador, this rule 
might be taken as an mdication of the Buddhi^ atti- 
tude towards suicide,® and indeed towards death. The 
Buddhi£t: attitude towards death was not so ngidly 
exclusive as that formulated by Spinoza centuries later 
in his sixty-seventh proposition : “ A free man ^nks 
of nothing less than of death, and his wisdom is not 
a meditation upon death but upon life.”* Meditation 
upon death was encouraged,® both so as to allay its 
terrors by keeping it as a Stock-in-trade of thought; 
for only they who do not meditate upon the certainty 
of death fear iti® and also so as to render the nrtion^ 
of Impermanence expliat to each indmcfoal. 
was to be achieved by his consideration of particular 
instances of it, for “ it is on occasion of partioilar 
experiences that we become aware of the general law 
which their conneflaons exemplify.”^ Contemplation 
of deatii and of the round of becomings should lead 


1 Apadana, vd. n. Theilapadana, No. J7. P- 54* . and seebdow, 
P 

» hfi^Bsild^a as Legead andHtStry, London, 

Bthtc, trans. Hale White and Amdia Stirling, Oxford, 

1910, p *35. 

* Dhp Cmy on verse 174 
“ Tat^ Cmy on 105 
B Bsis^tPnblms ^Phtlmphy,'^ 115 
^164 
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to final peace {accanta-santtf- through the reje£Kon of 
the bait of all the worlds/ which is none other than 
sense-desires. 

Identical £bitements about death survive from three 
arahans in the Theragatha.® It appears that because 
“with thought of death I dally not, nor yet delight 
in hving,” indifferent to non-exiftence, indiflFerent to 
existence, they had already eliminated the normal re- 
sponses of their mortal frame, and were emptied of 
interest in its fiite. Because they had realised that 
“ All is Impermanent ” they were in no further need, 
like those less near the goal, of using meditation upon 
death as a means of grasping Ae universality of that 
truth. 

If life for the zealous Buddhiit almspeople consisted 
in gainmg arahanship, when this was accomplished 
th^ might argue that there was no further point in 
living, and w decide to die. The great danger of 
allowing religious suicide in a general way would 
appear to be Aat someone might commit it prematurely 
thinking that he was an arahan.* His aftion would 
then increase his karma and would in no wise diminish 
It, and hence he would be worse off than if he had 
^ited for death to overtake him. As is pointed out 
by L. de la Valine Poussin, the adlion of certain alms- 
men and almswomen who cut their throats is praised.® 
™ doubtless refers to Vakkali® and Godhika^ and to 
t-*anna, of whom the Lord is said to have said that 
e was blameless in using the knife upon himself. 


‘ L 654, 655. 685. 6S6 . 

dan. I D Ponssm, “jjndqnes Observatioiis sur la Snidde 

* J^’Acaibnie bel^aue. dasse 
“wLette, 1919, pp. 685 ff, ^ 

“ Ponssm, NtreSna, Paris, 1925, p. 22. 

Nik, 2Hi., § 87,(5); and see 

» Cm7. on v eree 57- 
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since he did not divert himself of this body because he 
“vranted another. 

There are no records of almswomen who committed 
suiade. And SlhaV is the only given case of a 
woman's attempted suicide. She did not belong to 
that small group whose members thought of death 
because they believed that their task was accomplished. 
She was driven to think of it from despair of ever 
gaining arahanship. Disconsolate after having ftriven 
for seven weary years, at laft she exclaimed, “ Better 
for me a friendly gallows tree,” and'took a rope and 
plunged into the wood, bound the rope round a bough 
and flung it round her neck. But at the very moment 
that she was preparing to tighten it and so deftroy 
herself, her heart was set at hberty, and she exclaimed 
dttam vmuca me. 

These then were the ways by which members could 
decide, sometimes like Mahapajapatl with sanftion, 
and sometimes without, to leave the Order. 

The queftion next arises, were they ever ejected * 
Was there anything corresponding to excommunica- 
tion, by means of which the Order could rid itself of 
undesirable charadters ^ No lifts of cases meriting 
expulsion are given for the women novices or ordained 
members as they are for the almsmen.* Altho^h it 
IS difficult to believe that they were entirely different 
m this highly important respeft, yet as for as the r«ords 
show only one woman was expelled from the Order. 
Unsatisfaftory as is this ftory of the medffiesome 
Mettiya* as a piece of direft evidence, indirectly it is 
valuable m intimatmg that expulsion of the almswomen 
was resorted to if circumftances demanded it. ine 
almsmen declared to her that there was one mong 
them who was a centre of danger and wor^ and deceit, 
and they got her to aft as a go-between between tnem 
and the Lord. She accused the maligned almsman m 

^ Therirftlfl, xl * MV.,1360, CV,i, 15**7 

* V,ni.»p. 
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such a waf that he was forced to clear himself b7 saying: 
“ Even in sleep I have never followed the luSs of the 
flesh.” It IS recorded that Gotama said: '■ Expel the 
officious almswoman MetdyS,^ and pay attention to the 
almsmen,” and diat the almsmen e}q>elled her. 

The whole record reads as a di^ortion of what 
Gotama would have said. He was never impadent 
or impetuous and only took dra^c &eps after serious 
consideration. He would not have expelled her 
simply for being officious, for this was not one of the 
groimds meriting expulsion embodied in any of the 
four ^ajika rules. According to these, an alms- 
woman could only be expelled if, with physical attrac- 
tion on both sides, she had accepted contact of any 
» kind from a man, either with the hands or otherwise 
fnm the collar-bone to the knee; if she had let him 
lift her robe,® or enter a secret place with her; if she 
had concealed an offence or made light of it when she 
should have shown up the guilty party;® or if she had 
followed or imitated an almsman who had been legally 
suspended for some fault and who had ignored the 
teachmg.® 

The frory of the expulsion of Mettiya, who had 
conmtted none of these offences, reads more as if the 
monk-editors were determined to degrade the women, 
to point a strong moral to interference, to keep them 
ever more and more at arm’s length, and not to co- 
operate with them. 


^ Ot. This meddlesome almswoman is to be swept away.” 

V _ ’*VjP aioff. This is Par. I , Psr IV. hasthesameintendos, 
j** «P **0. 

V.,w,p.2i6. 4 V,iv.,p.2r8. 



CHAPTER IV (conttmed) 

Life in the Ordek. Part III 

Intcreoniinnmcatian of almsmen and elmswomen — Conihtution of 
audiences at tlie discourses — ^Equalitjr of almsmen and alms- 
womcn. — Forms of address used. 


F rom the ilor7 of the meddlesome Mettiya, and 
from the records concerned with the regulabons 
for washing garments and for eating, and from 
some of the others already referied to, it will be ap- 
parent that a certain amount of intercommunication 
between members of the two Oiders was possible and 
permissible- An attempt mu£l: now be made to give 
some idea of the extent to which almsmen and alms- 
women might legitimately associate, and of the bounds 
beyond which association was condemned. 

The year for the Buddhift almspeople fell into two 
divisions: the tfaiee consecutive rainy months of Vassa, 
and the other nine months durmg which there w^ 
touring from vihSra to vihara. During the months 
of Vassa it was incumbent on the almsmen and Ae 
almswomen to remain domiciled in one fixed abode. 
In the Bhikkhunlvibhanga it is recorded that laymen 
complained that some almswomen were going on^_^ 
at either end of the rainy season (antpvassa). They 
said; “How can these almswomen go about crushing 
the young green corn and deilroying weakly creatures . 
Public opinion disliked the idea, running counter to 
the doftrine of ahmsa (non-injury, humanity), of ^e 
deftruftion of the teeming inseft life and of Irfe that 
WM weak {ehndnya jtvaf and of the 
the young green corn more than it disliked toe idea 
of la^ of shelter for the almspeople durmg the rams. 
‘ V , IV , P 296 “ I»Jriya. lit a faculty 
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In consequence of these obje£tions it was made a 
picittiya offence to tour at ei&er end of the rains; but 
exceptions were made of touring for seven days, and 
of going forth if driven out by anybody.^ 

Almspeogle usually spent the other nine months of 
the year in journeying from place to place. This rule 
was explicitly made for the atoswomen because certain 
lay-people were shocked at some indolent almswomen 
who, besides keeping Vassa during the monsoons, also 
kept It during the hot and cold seasons." Hence it 
was asserted &at unless an almswoman set out on tour 
five or six days after the termination of Vassa she 
committed a pacittiya offence. During- these nine 
months she muft not remain supine. The laity might 
live in one and the same place all the year round, but 
a recluse's life should mclude rather more hardships 
and different responsibilities. 

The rules for association probably held for the whole 
year. In addition to these there were some extra 
regulations, which only applied during Vassa and not 
durmg the reft of the year. The set of rules connected 
with visits from almsmen to almswomen during Vassa 
might be interpreted to mean that during this time 
the Ordere were segregated and members were allowed 
no other intercommunication than that which the rules 
prescribed. It is not clear whetiier there were any 
specwl rul« for segregation during the rains to corre- 
spond to these special rules for visits. Many of the 
r^rds do not ftate whether the association to which 
they refer took place during tiie rains or not But if 
me viharw where the almspeople were respedtively 
keepmg the Rain-Retreat were, as muft have often 
been the_ <^e, m the same ndghbourhood, close 
together, juft outside the aty walls, would not recluses 
nave met^ possibly on the dmsround, again at meal- 

almsmea vras 

“ V.,iv,p. 397. 
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time at the houses of the regular Ia}r-supporters, and 
possibly also later in the day at tihe discourses or 
teaching? Are we to believe that during this period 
they were not allowed access to one another’s 3ramas ? 
The diiSculty of the whole que^on is increased by 
the vagueness of the chionology attachmg to the 
growth of the rules.* Although the exafb sequence in 
which they were made is not ascertainable, it appears 
that the process was continuous, that a greater liberty 
of association was allowed at the beginning, but that 
this was curtailed as time went on, as it more and 
more came to be thought necessary to Sultify some 
of the common faftors of human nature by a monadic 
moulding. 

Turning fir^l to the rules which were intended to 
apply exclusively to possibilities for association during 
the rams, it appears that however ftnngent were the 
conditions of the retreat^ the almswomen should not 
have felt entirely cut off from the almsmen, recognised 
throughout to be the more important of the two 
Sanghas. For although accordmg to Buddhaghosa, 
the almsmen (and doubtless the almswomen also) fn^ 
the time when the cuflom of keepmg Vassa yras first 
begun were “ to say loudly once or twice I 
upon Vassa in this vihara for these three montos, 
and were to inhabit it as their permanent abode during 
this time, yet they, could leave it on urgent business 
The discipline was relaxed so that almsmen could go 
to the almswoman “if the thing (you go for) can be 
accomplished withiil seven days and if you are sent 
for.”® In a document placed slightly la^, per- 
mission was given to the almsmen to visit other alms- 

* The tats were on^r written down in CSgdon 

almsmei becenie efeid that the7 would 

and decided to perpetuate the teaching in wntmg, even after ey 

Text. Tranilanon. vol P *99- 

note * , j. _ 

» MV , 111., 5. 4 . “<3 V* 
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men and also almswomen, sikkamanSs, sSmaneras, 
samanerls, the mother and die father “ even if you are 
not sent for, and much more if you are sent for,”^ 
provided that the return could be made within seven 
days. The almsman Vaddha seems to have availed 
himself of these privileges.® One day, feeling the 
responsibility of office, he went without his cloak 
through the almswomen’s quarters to see his mother. 
She was evidently a disciplinarian with great faith in 
the Order, for her reprimand to him for apparently 
falling away from the ftrenuous life afted upon him 
like a goad. He went back to his vihara, and 
after concentration attained arahanship. The novice 
lUhula,® too, is said to have gone to see his mother, 
also a member of the Order. 

Although there is nothing to mdicate whether 
these two visits took place during the rains or not, it 
is plain from other sources that the contaft between 
the two Orders was not broken during Vassa. For 
example there was always possibility of an unexpeAed 
visit from an almsman, and there was the possibility 
of sending for an almsman. But probably almswomen 
might only ask for a visit on some weighty and not 
on any trivial matter. To guard again^ abuse, these 
matters were set down.^ They are the same as those 
justifying almsmen’s visits to almsmen. They gave 
sanction for an almsman to visit an almswoman when 
she was sick, when inward Struggles had beffillen her, 
when doubts of conscience had arisen in her mind; 
when she had taken to a false doftnne; when she had 
committed a grave offence and ought to be sentenced 
to ffie manatta discipline, there being no FarivSsa 
discipline for women;® when she ought to be sentenced 
to recommence penal discipline; when she was to be 


jSma Cmy. on a8r 
\ MV , Bi„ i6, note 2, CV. 

IAmIp 4.^ T. ^ m 


, , 16. note 2 , </. CV, ii Pani 

to the beginning of the probationai7 penod 


Thera^thS, cai , Theii^thS, Ixu. 
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rehabilitated; vrhen the Sangha was going to proceed 
againS her by the taj[janiyakaniina (Act of Rebuke), the 
nissayakamma (Aft of Subordination or of Proteftion), 
the pabbajaniyakamma (Aft of Banishment out of the 
place wheie toe scandal had been caused, not out of 
the Order, CV., I., 13, 6), the patis3raniyakamma (Aft 
of Reconciliation), or toe ukkhepani}rakamma (Aft of 
Suspension); or when it had in^ituted one of these 
pioceedings againft her.' This lift, in spite of other 
records, such as that of the almswomen who sent a 
messenger to the almsmen to ask for toe loan of some 
bedding,^ suggefts considerable opportunity for visits 
from the almsmen. In addition the importance at- 
tached to the due performance of ceremonies before 
both the Sanghas, makes it highly probable that in the 
beginning there was frequent intercommunication 
between them. 

In certain conditions toe almswomen were allowed 
to go into the almsmen’s SrSma. Some almswomen 
on one occasion caused the pious almswomen^to com- 
plain, because they had entered the almsmen s arama 
without having obtained the permission of the alms- 
men.® Hence it was made into a pScittiya offence for 
an almswoman to enter a pleasaunce witlmut 
permission. It is said that this was put forward by 
the Lord for the trainuig of the almswomen. This 
reftriftion led to difficulties, for toe almswomen, 
imagining that they might not enter the park whM 
toe almsmen were absent, remmned outside, ihe 
almsmen had all been away; on their retmn they ask^ 
why the park had not been swept and food provided. 
The almswomen replied that toe Lord had said ^ 
they might not go in without having obtained p^ 
mission Hence— all for the greater convenience ^d 
comfort of the almsmen— a new pScittiya rule was 
made to the effeft that if one almsman were present, 

* These are esplained in CV » *• 

3 V,iv,pp 306-308. 
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with his consent almswomen might enter the arama. 
But if an almswoman entered a park (in this conne£Hon 
called a sabhtkkhuka arama^ which, according to the 
Old Gimmentary, is one where the almsmen dwell at 
the foot of a tree) without leave, knowing that the 
almsmen were there, that was a pacittiTa offence. But 
how could they get permission to go in, if they were 
not allowed to go in without leave if the almsmen were 
there ? Reasonable as the Vinaya so often is, here it 
does not fail them. It said that it is blameless for an 
almswoman to enter looking for someone to ask. It 
was also said to be blameless for them to go and look 
for others to join them, knowing that they were there; 
for them to go in if there was a way through the park; 
or if they were ill or overcome by misfortune. 

As time went on, the whole tendency came to be 
to draw up more &-ingent rules, apparently with the 
intention of allowing as little casual intercommimica- 
tion as possible between the members of the two 
Orders, even during the dispatch of necessary tasks. 
The exchange of food appears to have come under no 
ban; but a regulation, concerned not with the quality, 
nor with the quantity of the food taken, but with some 
of the attendant circumstances of taking, made it a 
sanghadisesa offence for an almswoman, if she were 
sexually inclined towards an almsman, to take food 
from him if he had the same kind of feelings with 
regard to her.® 

Several rules connected with robes came into force. 
Unrelated almsmen and almswomen could exchange 
rob^,® but it was a padtdya offence for an almsman 
to give a dvara to an almswoman* who was not related. 
A certain almsman had said to an almswoman with 
whom he had become friendly through going for alms 

» ® V., IV , pp. 233, 233. 

^ D h a mma , 255 Nissaggr^a Fsattrya Dhanmi, 5. 

„ iv., pp. 59, 121. In the record placra the earlier, it is said 

ifsheisofnoim&ontohim.” above, p. 225. 
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to the same place, “ This is my share (m the robe- 
di£lribubon), will you have some “ Yes,” she said, 

“ I am badly off for robes ” He gave her a robe. Hie 
pious almsmen complained of this, with the usual 
result. A nissaggiya offence was incurred if an alms- 
man received the gift of a ctmara from an almswoman.^ 
This rule may have been made as much to check the 
greed of the almsmen, as to prevent an undesirable 
amount of meetings between members of the two 
Orders. If many almsmen should have come to be 
like Udayi, as a result of whose conduf); this rule was 
formed, they would not have hesitated to ask for what 
they wanted from the almswomen. He was so per- 
tinacious in begging Uppalavanna for her avara^ that 
although she explained that women do not get any- 
thing easily, and that this was her lafr, her fifth dvara^ 
he pleaded for it until out of the kindness of her heart 
she gave it to him. The houses of the laity formed 
a common meetmg-ground, where it would have been 
possible to conduft this kind of negotiations. 

Besides the giving of robes, the washing of robes 
also became subjeft to various regulations. It was 
said that robes were not to be washed (by the ahns- 
women for the almsmen) unless they were related; 
old garments were not to be washed, dyed or beaten 
by the almswomen for the almsmen, unless they were 
related,^ for on one occasion Udayi had had sexuw 
intercourse, called the second trouble of almsmen and 
brahmins,® with the woman who had been his former 

wife, and she had become with child. 

goats’ hair garments to be washed, dyed or bleached 
by the almswomen and the almsmen togeth^ 
rule which resulted from Mah5pajapatl’s complaints. 

2 Tte *^38 no hght here Five probuHy had to lail for some 

definite period of time 

® Nissagpya Paatnya Dhamma, 4 ^ 

4 V . Ill . «D 2oe. ao 6 




V,iii,pp aoj, ao6 
• V,iii,pp 20S»*°^ 


' Ang,ii,p S3 
V, ni,pp *34. *35 
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Gotama is recorded to have asked her vhether the 
almswoznen were being zealoris and tenuous and 
putting forth effort as a habit. In reply she countered 
with the que^ion, “ How can they be anything of the 
sort ?” For, she told him, the almsmen were washing 
theu- black goats’ hair garments and dyeing them with 
the almswomen, and the almswomen were doing the 
same thing. Consequently they were negle^ing the 
higher duties. 

The sewing of robes by the almswomen for the alms- 
men also came to be considered an offence.^ Decent 
modelt behawour was to be kept in view, and the 
means taken to engender this was to shut the doors 
on dalliance, and to reduce the chances for misconduft. 
Many of the almsmen and almswomen were too little 
e:^erienced in commanding themselves, too shameless 
to heed the responsibilities of a hfe of monaiticism, to 
betrufted. Hence the increasing array of rules. How 
should a frivolous almswoman haften on towards her 
higher duties, unless she were disciplined into circum- 
speft conduft? The Story of Gotama's rebuke to 
Moliya-Phagguna® for associating too much with the 
almswomen mrther corroborates the possibility of 
meeting. It was followed by the reprimand which 
such behaviour came consiftently to incur: that this 
kind of behaviour would not do. Moliya-Phaggona 
appears to have been on such friendly terms with the 
almswomen, that he became much annoyed if he heard 
any of the other almsmen speakmg against them: while 
foe almswomen on their side became much annoyed 
if they heard any of the almsmen talking againSt him. 
In their meetings with the almsmen, therefore, there 
muSt have been opportunities for common gossip; 
attention to religious discourses and to the ceremonies 
of the Sanghas could not have occupied their minds 

^ V ,iv,p. 6t. 

MajjKnia, i , tag, 123. He seems later to have tenonneed the 
tfsnung and tamed to lowei things. Sam^. Nik., aii., 4 , 5 32 (2). 
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to the exclusion of everything else. After all, though 
nominally ascetics, they were human. 

Further, a householder of Savatthi and his son and 
wife all entered the Order, ^ but “ they were unable to 
remain apart. Whether in the monaftery or in the 
convent of almswomen they would sit down by them- 
selves and spend the day chatting together.” The 
pious almsmen and almswomen are said to have been 
annoyed at these meetings. The former told Gotama; 
he exhorted the miscreants to hold nothing dear, but 
to apply themselves to their religious duties. 

Some went even further than sitting and chatting. 
For example, the almsmen Sudinna® and Udayi* co- 
habited with their former wives, who had also entered 
upon the homeless life. Later, Udayi is recorded to 
have sat alone and apart with his former wife.* This 
was made into a pacittiya offence. The punishment 
inflifted for the former kind of offence could not be 
so ftraightforward. As abftention from sexual iirfcr- 
course had been already incorporated m the five stlas, 
and as these were insifted upon over and over again 
in the discourses, the particular occurrences which 
were thought to have led to this particular situation, 
and not the situation itself, were taken as the grounds 
for forming a nissaggiya offence To have 
the ban on intercourse would have been redundant, 
but if almsmen could not obey the precepts, future 
opportunities for misconduft could be lessened by 
eliminating as many contributory causes as possible. 
Hence, in this connedbon it was declared that an alms- 
man who caused an old garment to be washed, dyed 
or beaten by an almswoman who ^ not a 
was guilty of a nissaggiya offence, for these were to 
circumftances which had led on this occasion to the 

breaking of the third sila. '' r _ aims. 

A rerard of the inceftuous behaviour of an alms- 

» Dip Cmy on verses 20 ?-aii. * y'.wlp 68- 

s V., Ml., pp *05» . V , . 1- 
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'woman and an almsman, mother and son,^ who had 
both been keeping Vassa at Savatthi, appears in the 
Anguttara; it is &e occasion of a long discourse by 
Gotama on the fascinating chains held by women to 
bind men. Had the incident been set do'wn in the 
Vinaya, a rule prohibiting the immediately preceding 
circumstances would have been made but not one 
forbidding the thing itself. 

Although an increasing ^ifbiess came to be im- 
posed upon casual meeting, and upon the regularisa- 
tion of &e condudt of serious business, no doubt can 
be thrown upon the persi^ence of intercommunication 
between the two Orders. The only doubts that 
remam are connedted with its difficulty and its fre- 
quency. It is disappointing to find that the Vinaya 
texts are so vague in their time-references. Nothing 
much more definite can be gained from them than 
that “ at that time ” the almsmen or the almswomen 
did this, that or the other thing. Because the rules 
were formulated gradually, and because later accretions 
have been made to the Vinaya, in some passages an 
afhon is regarded as blameworthy, which in others 
escapes all opprobrium. 

liie occurrence of such inconsi^encies had made it 
almoA impossible to determine a deeply interesting 
question: namely, the constitution of the audiences at 
the discourses. It is not at all clear whether the alms- 
men ^d the almswomen were allowed to receive in- 
Slniftion together, or whether they were segregated. 
There is no definite ruling upon this point and no 
uniform policy appears to have been observed. Some- 
times the sexes seem to have been mixed, sometimes 
separate. 

There are frequent allusions in the Therig^tha to 
mmswomen who went to Gotama where he ■was preach- 
''*6;~*undoubtedIy to men, and probably to women as 
■well. In face of this it muSl be admitted that in- 
‘ Ang., U1.J p. 67. 
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ilances occur now and again to suggeft that the 
sexes were segregated at the discourses. Even so, one 
cannot but wonder whether a homilj such as Nan- 
daka’s,^ if taken in isolation, would give a false im- 
pr^sion of the conihtution of the audiences. It is 
said that at that time senior almsmen used to take 
turns in preaching to the almswomen. Possibly this 
was an innovation. Otherwise Mahapajapafl muft- 
have heard of it and would not have “ brought five 
hundred almswomen with her to the Lord with the 
requeA that he would exhort and inArufl them.''^ 
But she had raised false hopes in her disciples' hearts, 
for they did not hear a sermon delivered by the Lord 
himself. InAead, they were submitted to a kind of 
catechism by Nandaka. He is rmresented as asking 
them a senes of stereotyped que&ons, as though he 
were bored by the whole proceedmgs. If almsmen 
had been present at this gathering and also on the 
occasion when Gotama “ direfted MahSpajapaH to let 
all the almswomen come to him for inftnidfaon," the 

8 'obability is that they would have been mentioned. 

ven so, had homilies sometimes been addressed to 
almswomen alone and apart from the almsmen, in the 
absence of more definite evidence it is hardly safe to 
assume that they always were. There is moreover 
some evidence to the contrary. In the ototous 
dialogue,^ it is said that the zealous reverend Punna 
went into Sunaparanta, notorious for the fierce and 
violent race which inhabited it; but becaiwe or his 
command of himself by the end of the firft ta^ 
season “he had gathered round him five hundr^ 
disciples of each sex.” But againS this may be srt 
Naniika’d “catechism” and the descripbf 
as the almsman to whom was assigned by the 
“ the fbremoft rank among those who taught the alms- 
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women.”^ Further, Maha-Kappina's verse in the 
Theragatha is in the form of a discursive sermon 
addressed to the almsmen.* Against it also may be 
set the account of the low expedtations held by the 
almswomen of the SSvatthi vihara of the forthcoming 
sermon when it was Fanthaka’s turn to preach to them. 

The following quotation, by its use of the disjunc- 
tive, also lends colour to the view that the Fourfold Con- 
gregation was segregated for m^ufhon : “ Blemishes 
too are an almsman’s dissatis&^on and anger if he 
IS disappointed in the desire ... to be the preacher 
in the pleasaunce to the almsmen, or to th^e alms- 
women, or to the laymen, or to the laywomen.”^ 

On ^e other hand h:om a passage in the Jatakas,^ 
It appears as if the teaching were given to all who' 
wished to hear it, together. This passage can hardly 
bear the interpretation that the teaching was given 
separately, the presence of the almswomen excludmg 
that of the men, and vice versa. It is said that when 
the Teacher was at Alavi, many female lay-disciples 
and almswomen used to flock there to hear the Dhamma 
preached; and that the preaching was in the daytime, 
no doubt in accordance with the rule which forbade 
giving the teaching to almswomen after sunset.® But 
as time wore on the women did not attend, and there 
were only almsmen and men lay-disciples present, and 
then the teaching took place m the evenings. In the 
-begmnmg both sexes h^ liftened eagerly. A decline 
in the women’s enthusiasm is reflefted here, fore- 
shadowmg the even more lukewarm appreciation 
which came to follow. But who is to say to what 
extent their keenness and intereft was Simulated by 
the proximity of the almsmen ? 

j Ang ,1 , p. 25 * Therag^tla Cmy on ctaxsr 

Theiag^tld, verse 68, and note 3 , </ above, pp 128, 129 
* Majjhiina, i , 28, 29 , ef. above, p 127 
^ Jatdu Cm7. on 16. 

® » » w,, p. 54 , and see above, p 129. 
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The gueftion of the possible isolation of the alms- 
women for infirudhon might give rise to the further 
gue^ion of the views held concerning their equality 
with the almsmen. From such evidence as there is, 
it does not seem as if the subAance of the discourses 
was altered to meet any supposedly lower mentality 
among the almswomen, but that it was the same as 
m those delivered to the almsmen. Throughout it is 
apparent that no line of demarcation was drawn 
between the mental capacity attributed to the almsmen 
and to the almswomen. From this it follows that, 
apart from their disabihties, in such circumSiances 
where respedl: and honour could be paid to them, 
almswomen were, in several respefls, on an equality 
with the almsmen. 

It IS said that the Buddha found Enlightenment for 
the weal of both the almsmen and the almswomen: the 
“ many-folk ” probably included female lay-disciples; 


“ O surely for the weal of many folk ... 

The Brethren and the Siflera who have found 
And seen Salvation’s syflem and its way. 

The holy seer did win enhghtemnent.”*^ 


This IS found again in rather an amplified form in one 
of Vangisa’s eflFusions: 

“ O surely for the weal of many folk 
The advent is of Them-who-thus-are-come. 

Of women and of men who keep their rule 
Yea, surely for the higheft good of those — 

The Brethren and the Sifters, th^ who see 
The order of what is, what may become-— 

For them the Seer did win enhghtenment 


The basis of this paan may quite h^y *5® 
ment ascribed to C^tama himself. This that I have 
folly come to know I have declared to the almsrom, 
to fhe almswomen, to laymen, to laywomen, even this 


1 Sarny Nik,™!, i* 

® TheragStha, verses, i2SS’**57* 
faah^ of speech 


Vangisa was foremoft m the 
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divine life”^ Again, in a conversation with Maha- 
Kassapa, Gotama is represented as saying that “ there 
are five lowering things which conduce to the ob- 
scuration and £sappearance of the true dodbrine. 
Which five ? It is when brethren and sillers, laymen 
and laywomen live in irreverence and are unruly 
towards the Teacher . . . the Dhamma . . . the 
Order ... the training . . . concentrative ftudy 


This resembles two conversations which he had with 
Kombala, who asked him in what conditions the 
Dhamma would decline or persi^ after the Tathagata 
was dead. On one occasion^ his answer was the 
same as that given to Maha-Kassapa, except that for 
“concentrative Study” he substituted “one another 
[aUHamaHHam)” On the other occasion* it was the 
same, but he added “ towards zeal and goodwill.” 

In the Anguttara Niluya it is written that Gotama 
said* that four kinds of people, almsmen, almswomen, 
laymen and laywomen, if wicked and evil,^are defile- 
ments of the community; but if good and virtuous 
they are ornaments to it. 

If women shared vnth men the privilege of hearing 
the Dhamma preached to them in exaStiy similar 
terms, they also incurred the duty of endeavouring to 
live it and to put it without blemish into praftice. 
Both muSl be prepared to hand on the torch, and 
spread the teaching wide in the land. The rights and 
obligations of the sexes in this highly important 
matter were undifferentiated, and the understanding 
of the Dhamma brought them as its reward the same 
powers and advantages. Thus it was that almswomen 
as well as almsmen might be Steeped in greed, hatred 

‘ Sam7. Nik , XU , 7, § 65 1 Smj. NiL, XLIL, vui , § 7, where 
^ug the anule of the fields Gotama. says that he also gives the Dhamma 

to my wandeimg recluses and brahmins that hold other 

views than mmi. ” 

I ^7. Nik., xvi., § 13. » Ang., m , p. 247. 

^6»>v.,p.84. ® Ang.,ii.,p.22S. 
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and ignorance, and they might be lacking in insight; 
or they might have utterly deftioyed those cankeis 
and be in the possession of right insight ' They may 
let these cankers to which obje6ts pciceived by the 
eye give rise overspread the heart; but if they do not 
exidt, if they arc abandoned, they will not overspread 
the heart, even when triding objcAs, not to speak of 
considerable obje£b, come within the range of the 
eye.* According to Ananda both almsmen and alms- 
women might give up the attainment of arahanship 
and fall fiom the Paths.® This view appears again in 
a later part of the Anguttara. It is there stated that 
any one of the almsmen or almswomen who has not 
conquered the wa^cs of heart nor deftroyed the 
bondages of mind, may by day or night expcfl a failing 
away from the good and not an advance towards it * 
In such a case, if an almsman or an almswoman was 
filled with shame at an offence, he or she was to expefl: 


the same results.® 

But theie might be no cause to be filled with shame 
and then the ^te would be a happy one. This is 
brought out by the answer given by Gotama to the 
Wanderer Vaccha-Gotta, who queftioncd him as to 
the number of his followers who had ** entered on and 
dwells here and now in that Deliverance of heart Md 
mind which is without Cankers.” Gotama ^vc exactly 
the same reply in respe^l of the number of almsmen, 
almswomen, laymen and laywomen.® ' ^ 

In a curious litde passage, also in the Anguttara, 
it is recorded diat two devas appeared to Gotama, and 
announced that some almswomen had becomd com- 
pletely freed and emancipated {anupSdtsesS, stm- 

***T^ notion that women were capable of attaining 
enlightenment is emphasised in another passage which 

‘ Ane . H.. P 144 ® Samy Nik , XXXV , jv , 3 , § 19 ° (4)- 

• MaijhiiM, 1 , 49®-49*- „ Ang.WiP 
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occurs in the Saipyutta Nikaya.^ Except that here 
the words are attributed to Gotama, it may be com- 
pared to the passage in the Majjhima Nikaya,® which 
describes Nandaka’s sermon to the almswomen. Both 
lay ^ess on the notion of growth and making to 
become {bhaveti, hhSroan^ which ^uck m Buddhism 
m spite of the dread and depreciation of becoming 
Q>havd) which also grew into it. In the Samyutta 
passage the Ariyan woman disciple is described as 
one who “increasing in five growths (^addht) . . . 
increases in the Anyan growSi^ wins the essential, 
wins excellence. Which five ? 

She grows in faith, grows in virtue, in learning, 
in generosity, in wisdom. Making such growth, 
brediren, she wins the essential and wins excellence. 

“ Who in this world m feith and virtne grows. 

In wisdom, generosi^ and lore — 

A virtuons disaple, in this world 

She wins what is essential for herself (Sirap altaae )” 

In the M^hima it is said that “there are seven 
iadtors of Enhghtenment, ladies, by the growth and 
increase of which within himself an almsman, by the 
destruction of the Cankers comes, here and now, to 
dwell m the deliverance of heart and mind that knows 
no Cankers, which, of and by himself, he has discerned, 
realised and developed.” It is significant that the 
Ari3^n woman no less than the almsman is regarded, 
not as a finished produCt, not as the plaything of cir- 
cum^nces beyond control, but as capable of growing 
and becoming and advancing. It is also significant 
that in both these passages the growth is tied down 
to this world (idk’eva, juft here, Here and Now), for 
in the early (prior) parts of the Nikaya books Here 
and Hereafter is much ftressed. Their disjunction 
arouses a simfter apprehension of an increasing mis 

1 Sarny Nik , XXXVII , in., 3, § 3+ 

^ Majjhima, in., 275. 
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representation to follow, a misrepresentation not con- 
fined to this point only, but extending to several. 

Again, three months before he died, Gotama inti- 
mated this approaclung event to Ananda,^ but the 
disciple, being rather slow-witted, failed to grasp the 
trend of the conversation, and did not ask C^tama to 
prolong his life by the exercise of his magic powers. 
Soon after he had left Gotama, Mara appeared and 
said: “ Now is the time for the Exalted One to pass 
away from exigence, for the Exalted One has spoken 
these words, ‘ I shall not pass away from exi^nc^ 
thou Wicked One, until I have gained almsmen as 
my disciples who are wise and disciplined, well-trained, 
secure in the Doftrine, erudite, versed in the Law, ex- 
perts in the higher and lower do^mes, correft in their 
condudl, pra£hsed in the lesser duties, to proclaim, 
teach, make known, elucidate, analyse and make clear 
what they have learned from their Mafrer, to refute 
and demolish by their knowledge any defamation of 
the Doflxine, and to spread the wonder-working 
doftrine abroad.’ ... 1 shall not pass away fern 

exigence, thou Wicked One, until I have gained 
women as my disciples [Repetition as above]. 

I have gamed male votaries, etc. [Repetition k above]. 
Until I have gained female votaries, etc. [Repetition 
as above].”* Gotama’s thoughts are here the same for 
all four groups of his disciples, as are also the st^daras 
which he expedb them to observe, and tte land o^ite 
which he expefts them to lead. No diftintbon 
between what men can be and do and what women 
can be and do is hinted at, but on the contrary it is 
abundantly clear that with regard to the religious life 
women were thought to be as competent as mm. 

The conversation which Sakka is said to have had 
with Gotama® show them as capable of thmfcing along 

1 Mhp, ui, S 3-S. 3+-47. Utoa, Jcccandha, § x, tr D. M 

Strong, p 88flF,Ang,iv.,pp.3o8ff 

2 ^ Dinlognes, ii , »7i» *7* 
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the same lines as men. 'Die god is portrayed as 
saying; “ A daughter of the Sakiyans named Gopildl 
who trusted in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Order and who fulfilled the Precepts . . . having 
abandoned a woman’s thought and having cultivated 
the thoughts of a man, was at the dissolution of the 
body, af^ her death, reborn to a pleasant life, into 
the Communion of the Three and Thirty gods, into 
sonship with us.” 

After a disquisition^ on the valuable example that 
a deceased almsman can be to one who hears about 
his life, Gotama is portrayed as going on to say exafdy 
the same things about those almswomen and then 
about the lay-mllowers of both sexes who influence 
those who come after them. These may be “ ilablished 
in knowledge they may become those who return 
no more; once-returners to “make an end of ill”; 
or “embarked on the stream of salvation . . . and 
deflaned to win full enlightenment” When an alms- 
TTOman learns that her deceased predecessor had been 
virtuous in life and conduff and peaceful of heart and 
had also won Deliverance, “ she concentrates her whole 
heart upon becommg like her so that her life is blessed." 
Had almswomen never done more than inspire this 
emulation of their irreproachable lives, were this 
eduflion of wel^e from simply faring on, all that 
could be put to their credit, that alone would be a 
sufiicient justification for their admission to the Order. 

It is further said that anyone man or woman, who 
persists in performing deeds of deliberate choice reaps 
a deStiny which in no way depends upon the sex of 
the -wilier.® Hence it is that wonders may occur at 
the Cetiyas (the tombs or mounds raised over the ashes 
of the dead) of all who have passed entirely away when 
some woman or some man of believing heart, able, 
intelligQit, wise, endowed with insight, may deliber- 
ately take perfumes, or a garland, or a cloth, and place 
‘ Majjfajma, i., 465-468. ^ Ihd., ui., 204-205. 
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it on the Cetiya, making the resolve ** May such and 
such a wonder take place."*- Endowed with tbs 
particular power women are placed in the same cate- 
gory with the arahans and the devas, to whom are 
ascribed similar wonder-working capacities. 

Two curious in^ances are to be found m the 
Dialogues which place the almsmen and the alms- 
women on an equal plane. The firfl: occurs in con- 
uedUon with certain marks of the Superman ve^ed in 
one who is a Buddha ^ He is said to be popular 
among almsmen and almswomen, lay-brethren and lay- 
siAers, and to be beloved by them; to obtam their 
loyalty; their conformity to his wishes; and their 
attention by his voice; a united following, undivided 
againA itself, either of almsmen and almswomen, lay- 
brethren and lay-sifters, all of them pure in heart. 

’ The other is the petition, put into the mouth of 
King Vessavana, that Gotama, doubtless as an exam]^e 
to othcis, wdl learn a certain “ward-rune whereby 
both almsmen and almswomen of the Order and lay- 
men and laywomen may dwell at ease guarded, pro- 
tefted and unscathed.”® This kind of ward-rune was 


* MjIind8paBlia,iv, 8, 51. ® Dialogues, w, 168-177 

* This 13 the Afina ta ward-nmc, called hf the toy a town « 

gives protoffion againft non-human beings in a town « village Uij 
loeues, ju , 105, 203, aoj, *06, where the word rakkken used W 
TataJta, 3 1 The Bodhisatta made answer “ &fe, we have no othw 

spells but this, that not a man among the whole tkrqr of us defti^ 
h^ or tabes what is not given, or misconduas himself, ot lies we dn^ 
no ilrong dnnk , we abound m lovmg-kindness , we show dian^, ^ 
level the roads, dig tanks, and build a public hall , tius^ur 
safeguard and out ftrength," C/. ato 

tiee^, nikia-iatii, which Rhys Davl^, 
iLdon p 1 1 8, note, says “ will be a senb* 

•guard-hSc’ ‘ward-rune"* Cf a Jmn 

Paumaval, when she was earned into a d«d. and dreadful W ^ h® 

5m fivefold formula of worship is ffV refoge 

Reverence to the liberated one, I 

emce to the Teachers ' Reverence to all saindy monks wram 1 
She th «5 enumerated all die dangen that the of ^ form 

can banish M«o>er, Hindu TnUt. London, 1909/ P ”3 * 
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thought to be definitely different from the low-class 
magic spells {Hracchanavtjjay- which the laymen com- 
plained that the almswomen were learning like the 
women of the world, m^ead of repelling as unworthy 
of recluses.® The comparison to women of the world 
suggeffs that such pradHces were to some extent 
prevalent, survivals of the Vedic epoch. Such learn- 
ing was forbidden to the almswomen as the result of 
the representations made by the lay-people; but there 
was said to be no guilt attaching to the learning of a 
safety spell, a charm (faritta) to ward away dangers. 
This is in accordance with a permission grant^ in 
the CuUavagga,® known as the KAandha pantta, where 
It IS said that Gotama allowed the almsmen “ to make 
use of a s^eguard for yourselves, for your security and 
proteftion ” againft snake-bite. One of the members 
had died from this cause.^ 

These iiatements are sufficient to show that a certain 
amount of equality was granted to all members of the 
Fourfold Congregation while in this world: and in 
matters which could only apply to the members of the 
Order, to almswomen as well as to almsmen. Sum- 
ming them up: it is said that the seer won enlighten- 
ment for both almsmen and almswomen, laymen and 
laywomen, and taught the Dhamma equally to all four 
branches of the Congregation; that the virtuous or 
bad behaviour of the members of these four branches 
would have an analogous effeft on the persiftence or 
disappearance of the Dhamma, and would affeft the 
Community for good or ill; ffiat women may have 

* M the Pali word for the Vedic, Icnowledge. It shows 
how low the use and meaning of the word vtJya had Income that it 
W come to mean magic-spdl. ThefonrthVeaaisfollofsachnidls. 
^ahove. Life in the Order, p 218, notes Also see Keith, 
osd^tlastphy and Enrvaid, 192;, pp 445-446. 

,^»w.,p. 305. 

OtlOT spells occur in Ratana Sntta, Sntta-Nip8ta, 8 B,B X, and 
^ > P’ 30 , Thera^tla, verses 874-876 ; Ang , u , p. 7a, againft make- 
Dite; Samy. Nik , xi , i, § 4, Jstaka, 159. 
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the same spiritual Unutations or the same mystic 
powers as men; that almswomen may grow and become 
as much as almsmen may; that Gotama would not die 
until he had gained wise and disciplmed almsmen and 
almswomen^ laymen and laywomen as his disaples; 
that women may conform to the same type as men in 
their relation to the Superman; and that they may all 
be guarded and prote6l:ed by a safety-rune. 

Besides these sayings about some of the privileges, 
attributes and influences of Gotama’s religious and lay 
disciples here and now, various passages are concerned 
with the States to which they may hope to attam in 
future becommgs. 

Once when Gotama was at Nadika Staying in the 
Brick Hall, Ananda used the same terms in qu^oning 
litTw about the rebirth and deSiiny of an almsman, an 
almswoman, a devout layman, and a devout laywoman, 
who had lived there.* Gotama answered him as fully 
and as completely for the women as for the men, some 
of whom had similar deStinies. He is recorded to 
have said that the siSter Nanda “ has by the complete 
deSlrudtion of the five bonds that bind pe^lc to this 
world become an inhentor of the higheSt heaven^^ 
there to pass entirely away, thence never to retarn, 
and that the devout woman SujSffi “ is assured of final 


salvation." . , . s 

The same idea is twice met with m the Anguttara; 
where it is said that whatever almsman or almswoman 
concentrates strenuously in five ways will r^p o”® “ 
two rewards; either perfcft knowledge 
life, or the Slate of a non-returner {anagamita) after this 

^'^GotSs fairness of mind with regard to 
confirmed in words ^cnbed to h® “ 

Tatakas*® “No disciples, male or female, who sees 
rei^ in the Three ?^ms ... are ever reborminto 


1 
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hell and the hke states; but released from all rebirth 
into ^ates of suffering, they pass into the realm of 
devas and there receive great glory.” 

Having briefly surveyed this rather wide vein of 
equality, turning to more mundane matters, it is found 
that the cuftomary order of the sexes again crosses 
the vision. Although equality is ^11 in view, as the 
following quotation shows,^ an exafl: balance cannot 
be maintained. “ Donations to the Confraternity are 
seven. Firft among these rank the donation to both 
the almsmen and the almswomen with the Buddha at 
their head; second comes a donation to both almsmen 
and almswomen when the Buddha is no more; third 
is giving to the whole body of almsmen; fourth to the 
whole body of almswomen; fifth is to a fixed number 
of selefted almsmen and almswomen, sixth to a selefted 
number of almsmen; and the seventh Confraternity 
donation is giving to a fixed number of selefted 
almswomen.” 

Indeed, in adual treatment and praftice the alms- 
woracn were not so much honoured as the almsmen.* 
By the adoption of the life and wearing of the robes 
of an Order, try she never so hard, woman cannot 
become unsexed either in herself or in the thoughts 
of men. She is ftill woman. In addition, the views 
concerning the ftatus of women which had been held 
for centuries preceding the time of Gotama did not 
enable all his disciples to suftain his unprejudiced 
attitude towards them. The householder, Citta,® for 
example, went far, but he could not go far enough in 
disburdening his mind of the conception of woman 
as mere woman, and as nothing more — or less. 

He himself had obtamed conversion without seeing 
the Teacher. He then thought that he ought to see 

looted 


2 S 9 


‘ Majjlunia,ni, 25 S, 2 s 6 . 

In pieseniHiajr Burma and Ceylon nuns tend to be rather 
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himj and decided to go to him at Savatthi, thirty 
leagues away. Gathering together his retinue he 
asked almsmen and almswomen, laymen and laywomen 
to make use of this opportunity and accompany him. 
He met with a large response, and “ with him went 
forth of almsmen and almswomen and lay-disciples 
both male and female five hundred each.” So &r, so 
good. But “ as the procession approached the monas- 
teiy, five hundred almsmen led the way. The house- 
holder said, to the emment female lay-disciples: 
‘ Reverend Sifters, you follow in the rear.’ " It 
would be interefting to hear what place the almswomen 
took m the procession, and if, as is probable, they 
preceded the laymen. The cloifter might have rights 
of priority over the world, but within each division 
women had no rights of priority over men. 

For example, it is certain that the almswomen weie 
enjoined to treat the almsmen with a deference tem- 
pered with humility. Complaints from the almsmen 
had led to a pacittiya offence being incurred by an 
almswoman if she sat on a seat or even on the ground 
in front of an almsman without asking leave,* unless 
she were ill; or if she asked him a qu^ion concerning 
the Vinaya, the Suttantas, or the Abhidhamma without 
asking his leave.^ 

In two other matters an almswoman s position is 
shown to be different from an almsman’s, not only m 
degiee but also in kind. It is said that an almswoman 
cannot create a schism in the Order, but only an alms- 
man.® The implication appears to be that an alm^ 
woman cannot become a sufficiently powCTful, origm^ 
or heterodox leader of religious thought to create 
altercations, discord, quarrels, divisions, disunion, 

Otlner references to it at V , i » 64> ^ ^ ** 

814,218,472,11,239 - 

® Milindapaflha, iv , i, 28 . 
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separations, schisms among the Sangha. If the alms- 
m>men did not preach to the almsmen nor to the other 
almswomen but only to the laity, it is easy to see that 
they would not have the maximum scope for the 
expression of religious sentiments which would be 
either in keeping with the training set forth by the 
Lord, or agamlt it^ and that their sphere of influence 
would be limited. But if a dissenter should arise, and 
in private conversations make her position clear, being 
only a woman, her words and teaching should not 
have any w«ght attached to them. There are in feft 
no records of any women who managed to create a 
schism, or of any who attempted to do so: and since 
this disability figures in the Milindapanha and not in 
the canonical literature, it may be t^en merely as a 
further proof that by die tune this work was written 
down women were again relapsing into a degraded 
position, and greater diflerences between them and 
men were again darkening the horizon. 

Again, despite all her livings as a reh^eusey an 
almswoman could not hope to attain to the highest 
itate of all, to Buddhahood ^ At the end of the round 
of becoming, it is said: “ A woman will not become a 
Buddha, absolutely holy and perfisdiy enlightened 
. . . nor a umversal monarch." The second follows 
from the fir^, for a man born with certain marks will 
become the one or the other according as he leaves 
the world for the homeless ^ate, or remams in it. 
The Maj^hima,® not content ■ndfli asserting that a 
woman can be neither a Buddha nor a universal 
monarch, makes a thorough denial of the potency of 
women to rise to the pinnacle in any of the realms. 
" It is impossible for a woman to be an arahan all- 
^lightened; but it is possible for a man to be. ' It is 
inmossible for a woman to be an Emperor of the 
World, but it is possible for a man to be. It is im- 
possible for a woman to be a Sakka, or a Mira, or 
* Ang.,j.,p. ira. ’ Maj jluina, iii., 65, d6. 
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a Biahml; but it is possible for a man to be any of 
these.” 

It may not be out of place here to make a few 
remarks on the way m which almswomen were ad- 
dressed in conversation by members of the Orders. 
There were two forms of address. The almswomen 
nearly always called one another ayye, a polite form of 
address, be^ tianslated by madam or my lady^ but in 
speaking of their members they are occasionally re- 
corded to have used the ordinary lay-word for siller, 
bhaprii (vocative, bhagtnt). Two such instances are 
chronicled in the Vinaya : one^ is when some almswomen 
are said to have said to the others, “The Order 
‘ praises ’ detachment (or Imng in seclusion) in alms- 
women (bhagtutyo)," and the other,® when ThuIlanandS 
in speaking to some almswomen is recorded to have 
used the same phrase. Comparable to this is the use 
of the word in the narrative part of the firft Bhikkhunl' 
Parajika,® which probably embodies one of the firft 
regulations to be made. There it is said that at that 
time four sifters (bhagtmyo) took orders under the 
almswomen (bbfkkbuaJstt). From the recurrence of 
NandS in their names (Nanda, Nandavati, Sundari- 
nandS, ThuIlanandS), either it may be meant foat foey 
were natural sifters and so the term is to be taken 
literally, or this use of hhagimyo may be taken to mdi- 
cate a change of ftatus immediately impending, ii not 
aftually accomplished, from laywomen to almswomen. 
The queftion is, was the word bhagtnt used simply 
by chance: or was its use deliberate, intending to imply 
some link with the world, or was it meant to imply 
inferiority In the second case, even with 
possible exception, it did not as a rale 
fand of blood-relationship when used ^7 “®?*’^ “ 
Order, but was simply meant to exemplify the pass“ 
less aflFeftion of the “ sifter-mmd, which was the only 

^ V., IV , p *39-, „ „ 

® V, iv., p *ix. 
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mind that the almsmen should have for the alms- 
women. 

Almsmen usually addressed the almswomen as ayye^ 
and the laywomen as hhagini^ for they at all events 
llill belonged to the world. The almsman Ratthapala 
caused his former wives to swoon by calling them 
ihap.ni?- They also sometimes addressed almswomen 
as hhagini^ as for example when th^ rebuked them 
for not having swept their park during their absence.^ 
The lay-people always addressed the almswomen as 
ajye^ for indeed they held them in a certain amount 
of veneration. 

Two groupings of the use of bhagini in religious 
circles might suggest that the speaker regarded the 
person to whom he was speaking as inferior to him. 
Firftj there was its use during the Exhortation cere- 
mony: “Are you, sifters (bha^myo) all here (or, of 
one mmd, samagga) ? This, sifters (bkagimyo), is the 
Exhortation,” and also for their dismiss^ at the end: 
“ Go, sifters (bhagimyoy’^ 

Secondly, it was sometimes used by almsmen in 
addressing their former wives who had become alms- 
women.’ The yoke of the old feelmg of supenority 
might ftill be too ftrong for them to bring themselves 
to use the form ayye. Bha^nt, a word to which they 
were accuftomed in their lay-life, and one free from all 
implication of deference due, would beft express their 
altered relationship to those who had now become 
virtually their sifters. 

^ V , IV , pp 17, ai, 13a ; V., ju , p. 83. In both these laS; tiie 
vocabve 13 nsed tyAng,v,pp 47, 138. <y. CV., 4, 7, 

where the lolloweis of MettiTa and Bhummajaka address a slave-^1 
as bhugim. Cf Sarny Nik , XXS[V, in., 3, § 133. 

® Ma}jhiina,u.,64. 

® V » “« > P- i6a , V , IV , pp. 59, 61, 63, 65. ; c/i Ang ,'iv., p. 428. 
Qf. Sapy. Nik , xzviii , § lo, where Ssiipntta addresses the partbb^tkS, 
SucimnUiI, as bbegim. 

* V., iv,pp 306^308. 

® Af,V,iv,pp 248, 235, adijparnm. 

V , iv , pp. 50, 54. ■' V., m , p 205 5 V., IV., p. 263. 
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These two groupings might support the view that 
there was a lingering influence from the world mani- 
festing Itself, on the one hand in the form of address 
used at the Exhortation Ceremony, one of the earheSt 
rules to be laid down, and where the adjustment of 
the details not made at firSt, would possibly persiSt 
as anomalies throughout; and, on the other hand, in 
the cases of the married almsmen who perhaps found 
It almoSt impossible to free themselves of their worldly 
associations when speaking to their former wives. But 
because the word appears now and again throughout 
the Vinaya in neither of these connexions, neither of 
these two growings can give a valid justification for 
the theory. Tiie use of the word bhagim by members 
of the Order muSt therefore be regarded as one of 
those inconsiSlences belonging to a living phenomenon. 
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Life in the Order. Part IV 

Ananda and women — Gotama and women. 

O F all Gotama’s disciples, Ananda was the moft 
popular among the almswomen. Several reasons 
account for the e^eem in which they held him. His 
solicitude for their cause, when, as it is recorded, only 
five years after the beginning of the ministry, MahS- 
pajapafl and her followers came to Gotama, to ask that 
the Order might be opened to women, was charao 
teri^ic of the sympathy which he extended to them 
throughout his life. His tireless efforts on that occa- 
sion mufl have evoked their unforgettmg gratitude. 
From that time on, they would have felt that in him 
they had a fnend — one who had a definitely feminiflic 
bias. Thoughts for all kinds of women so conflantly 
sprang to his mind, that they could not have failed to 
appreciate the faidiful way in which he kept their 
intere^ and rights to the fore, while others might 
have forgotten and championed them and dieir cause 
all the time. He was a man of the world; a scion 
of a noble ^rnily and a cousm of Gotama. He had a 
good deal of savotr-fatre, and was learned in the art 
of getting on well with all kinds and conditions of 
men and women. He was wise and gentle. He was 
not so much mterefled in learned and abstruse topics 
as were some of the other disciples, but was always 
more anxious to think of the ordinary ups and downs 
of life and to diffuse comfort and happiness 

Even if he were foolish in spiritual matters and 
lagged far behind the other Chief Disciples in gaining 
ai^anship, m worldly matters “He is a wise man, 
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almsmen, is Ananda. He knows when it is the nght 
Ume for Ae almsmen and the almswomen of the Or&r, 
lor the dCTout men and the devout women ... to 
Mine and v^it the TathSgata. . . Certam it is 
that It Ananda preaches to a number of brethren, to 
a number of almswomen, to devout men, to devout 
women, they are fiUed with joy at the discourse, but 
lU at ease if he is silent In praising Ananda highly 
It TTOuld only have been fair to him to mention some 
of the benefits which he had conferred on women as 
well as on men, some of the ways in which he had 
Men of use to them, and the good opinion in which 
they held his preaching. In addition, since the alms- 
women, fay the time that Gotama’s death was approach- 

had undeniably won for themselves a recognised 
position in the Order, notice of the afPefhon which 
Ananda inspired in them could not well be passed 
over in enumerating his good qualities. 

His special intereft in women is thrown into relief 
by the answers given by him, Revata, Anuruddha, 
Maha-Kassapa, MahS-Moggallana and SSriputta, to 
the que£lion put by Ssiriputta, “ What type of alms- 
man would illumine Gosinga Wood The others 
respectively expressed the opinions that such a man 
would be one given up to meditation, one having the 
Eye Celestial, one practising asceticism and recom- 
mending It to others, one talking well with another 
on the Doctrine, and one having self-maStery. 
Ananda’s reply was that such an almsman would be 
“one who treasures and hoards what he has been 
taught, who learns and knows by heart the ideas which 
. . . declare the higher life . . . and preaches them 
both to almsmen and to almswomen and to the faithful 
laity of both sexes.”^ He had a genuine desire to 
spread the teaching not only among men but also 
among women. 

* Mhp,v,§37- * Mhp,v,§38 

® Majjiuma, i , aia, 213. * Utd ,1,213. 
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To a certain extent he fulfilled this desire, for he 
was able to caA his net far and wide among different 
kinds of women, and to be of service to many in various 
walks of life. For example, it is recorded that he 
repotted Jana-Vasabha’s story after he had heard it 
from the Exalted One: “To the almsmen and the 
almswomen, to believing laymen and laywomen.”^ 

He interceded, even though it was without avail, 
for MahapajSpatl when she was offering the Lord two 
new lengths of cloth which she had made with her own 
hands.^ 

The two ftories of Fat Tissa® point to the veneration 
in which she held him. They are remarkable as docu- 
ments showing the way in which a woman resented 
any slight thrown on her favourite. She was dis- 
pleased because Maha-Kassapa preached m the presence 
of “ Ananda, the learned sage,” as if, so she said, “ the 
needle-pedlar were to deem that he could sell a needle 
to the needlfr-maker.” Again she was displeased 
because she heard that Ananda “had been chidden 
and called * boy ’ by Maha-Kassapa.” The result 
appears to have been, and it is given at the end of 
each ftory, that she fell away from the holy life. 

Ananda's consideration for women emerges on this 
same occasion when he proposed to Maha-Kassapa 
that they should go to " a certain almswomen's setti^ 
xnent,” probably in order to comfort the inmates on 
the recent death of the Buddha. It may be doubted 
that he really believed in the ftatement attributed to 
him in this fto^, that “women are foolish.” He 
was probably simply making an attempt to soothe 
the aggravated Kassapa, whose reply, moreover, sug- 
gefts the possibility of a fondness between Ananda and 
the almswomen. 


Ananda spared himself no trouble if he thought 
that he might help an almswoman by elucidating the 

* Dialogues, u, 218. ® Maiiluina,m,2e3 

® Samy.Nifc,rvi,§§ 10, II. ' 
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teaching to her. On one occasion an almswoman 
who was ill,^ or who was pretending to be ill,® sent 
for him in order that, having brought him to her, she 
might try to seduce him. She could have had little 
conception of the integrity of his chara6ier if she 
thought that she could have succeeded. He responded 
immediately to the message that an ill almswoman 
wished to see him. But as soon as he saw the real 
^late of affairs he gave her a discourse calculated to 
cAablish her on the Arait and narrow way. 

The Thera^tha Commentary,® while menUonmg 
the view that a certain verse was spoken by Ananda 
in admonition of those who had loft their heads at 
the sight of Ambapali, itself considers that he uttered 
It in order to make the laywoman Uttara, who was 
suffering her own beauty to dispose her to sensuality, 
undcrftand the frailty of the body. 

Yet if he now and again had occasion to reprimand 
certain women, there were also other times when he 
spoke with them and exhorted them in amicable and 
peaceful discourse. His aftmties were not confined 
within the limits of the Order. He also appears to 
have had extensive dealings wth the laywomen, as his 
visits to the house of MigasSla teftify, snd with 

others. , . 

The kind of topic they would discuss might some- 
times have resembled the subftance of the conv^a- 
tion he IS reported to have held with the nun Jati- 
lacahiTO,® an adherent of the seft of the matted hmr 
ascetira. She asked him what was the result of the 
intense concentration that, through a swies of causal 
connexions, which she ftated, led to that happiness 

2 the i&^ratation given by NylnaoJola, Die Keden its 

11 ip 239***®^ 

® Ang,iv.,p.4*7 
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which nothing could toiment. He replied: “The 
fhiition of highest wisdom,” which was the teaching 
of the Lord. 

In addition, there is an account which says that to 
some “women highly adorned, saluting iie Thera 
and asking him que^ons,” he preached the Dhamma.^ 
It was iH^anda, too, who was chosen by Gotama to 
go to Pasenadi’s palace in order to in^lruft his consorts, 
Mallika and VSsabhakhattiya, in the Dhamma,® as 
being the moA suited of all his disaples to undertake 
this task. 

In other accounts also Ananda is portrayed as ex- 
pending con^nt anxious thoughts upon the lay- 
people. His pun£blious habits and kindliness muil 
have endeared him to many. He was that rare 
produft, a man to be relied upon. In the ilory of 
VisSkha’s life® he appears in the r6le of scrupulous 
caretaker and colledfor of the material belongings of 
the laity, putting away things forgotten by them after 
a sermon. For example, VisSkha had doffed her 
farurcy and had given it to a slave to keep while she 
went and listened to the discourse. The slave forgot 
it and went away. In a general way almsmen were 
not allowed to pick up other people’s possessions if 
they found them lymg about.^ But now an exception 
to the rule was made, so that it ran: a valuable article 
is not to^ be picked up by an almsman, unless it is 
dropped in this very park (/.e., at Savatthi).® The rule 
was formulated both to counterad): the greed of the 
almsmen, who might have hoped to acquire extra 
belongings by theft; and also to prevent them from 
rummaging about the grounds when they ought to 
We been giving their minds to the higher things. 
The codicil was appended as a recognition of the im- 

‘ TheiB^thl,cdiir.,4 

" Cnqr. on verses 51-52 ; and cf bdow, p 37a ff 

Warren, Buddhists in Transisttms, p 473 ; v , iv , pp 161, i6a. 
V , IV., p. 162. ® V., IV , p. 163. 
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poitancc of looking after the intereAs and property of 
others. If a thing was theirs, it was theirs, and if 
possible should therefore he returned to them. For 
there was thought to be no harm in the laity’s having 
possessions, for they lived by different standards from 
those adopted by the recluses. 

Again, seeing a certain friend of VisakhH weeping, 
Ananda went up to her, and que^ioned her so as to 
find out the natuie of her trouble, and then made a 
helpful sugge^ion, which comforted the lady. 

Doubtless it is that Ananda made a reputation for 
himself, which time did little to dim. For example, 
at the Council of Rajagaha,^ held during the firft 
rainy season after the Buddha’s death, an accusation 
was brought againft him for having firft let women- 
mourners defile the body of the Buddha with their 
tears: although from a reading of the Mah3.parinirvana 
Sutta it is not apparent that any women were present 
at his decease.® It is thus an indication of the opinionsj 
current at the time of the writing down of the 
of the Firft Council, concerning Ananda and his 
championship of women; it is a sign that women were 
held to be defilers; and that legends even then were 
sprinmng up regarding the Buddha’s dea&. 

For courtesy to woman, Ananda would , 

an excellent example in Gotama himself. The Imstei^ 
unfailing willingness to help them and to listen m 
them and to talk with them could not have passea 
unnoticed by his feithful henchman. An illuminaUng 
illuSlration is to be found in the Dhammapada Goin- 
mentary, where it is said that C^tama 
leagues in order to allow a weaver s daughter to hear 
the preaching, and because she came late, having been 
SaJoidably detained at home in the discharge of 
Ser duties,^ he waited for her before beginning his 
discourse.® 


■* CV.,£.,i,to- 


* Mhp, VI, 23-26, 
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In another passage^ it is expressly said that he ex- 
pounded the Dhamma for the benefit of two women 
who had been in the habit of hating one another 
through several previous becomings. Such instruc- 
tion was evidently not given in private, for it is recorded 
that the assembled company also profited by the 
lesson. 

Indeed, he never loSt an opportunity of making 
things better than he had found them . He had powers 
to heal and to mend and to make people become greater 
in virtue, had this intensely blue-eyed® “tamer and 
driver of the hearts of men."® On one pccasion he 
was gone to AnSthapindika’s house, ^ and hearmg a 
great noise he asked what it was all about. The house- 
holder said that the daughter-in-law of the house, 
Suj3t3, was the cause of it. She was proud and rude, 
he said, and gave no alms, and went about all day 
scolding and did not honour and e^eem the Blessed 
One. That was why her mother-in-law and her 
lather-in-law and her husband all lamented. Gotama 
called her to him; she greeted him and sat down on 
one side in the approved fashion. He then told her 
in a few words tiiat there are seven kinds of wives,® 
and mentioned the type of person to which each kind 
conforms, asking her of which sort she was. Versed 
as he was in the ways of human nature, he made an 
appeal to the lail shreds of her wifely conscience, 
knowing that in the nature of things this would be 
her moOT vulnerable point. Had this failed, had she 
mdeed been irredeemably hardened and over-ween- 
ingly callous to the traditional views of the wife’s 
duties, the cause would have been hard to win. But 
when she told him that she did not understand the 
drift of his short exposition, and asked for a longer 

‘ litJ on verse 291. 

® Dialogues, ii , 18 “ Like fax-blossom,” Cm]', on ui , 145. 

® Theilg^tte,veise2i6. * Ang,iv., p 91; J3taka, 269. 

® Cf, above, p 44 
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one, he muA have had a foretallrc of the viftory to 
come. He therefore gave her a lengthy analysis, 
warning her before he began that she muA liAen to 
him attentively. The result was that she was quite 
won over by this talk and expressed a wish that from 
this day forth she might belong to the slave class 
(daslsamati) of wife. As the Jataka comments, “ by 
one admonition the Ma^er tamed a shrew.” One 
can pi^re the joy of the noble Visakha when she 
heard of this regeneration in her youngeft sifter,^ 
Thus Gotama, by his eagerness to help, by his wisdom 
and his anxiety to promote the good life, brought 
harmony into a house where there had been nothing 
but discord. Thus, also, was made a new convert, 
who, according to the Jataka, '* gained the fruition of 
the firft path.” Because she belonged to a rich and 
influential flimily she should have had plenty of scope 
for furthering the spiead of the Dhamma. 

Other passages show Gotama in debate with im- 
portant ladies of the realm. He discoursed with the 
princess SumanS® on the value of giving alms, and 
with the princess Candl® on the advisability of keeping 
the five Silas, when they came to him on dilFerent 
occasions with their huge retinues of women- 

' attendants. , ^ j 

Two ilories, both from the UdSna, may be cited as 
examples of Gotama’s leadiness to mete out assistance 
and sympathy to women. Suppavasa,"* aft^ she had 
been “ stricken with acute, piercing, terrible pains, 
in labour ladling for seven days, bethought hersdr or 
the Buddha and his disciples. She sent her husband 
to him to announce her feith m him and to jell^"™ 
of her plight. Gotama is said to have «phed : J^t 
It be well with SuppavEsa, the daughter of Koliya, 

1 lataka, 269, gives their rdanoiMtap- 
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let her bring forth in health a healthy son.” And at 
that very moment she brought forth in health a healthy 
son. Regarded as a miracle or as a coincidence, or 
as a legend, the point is that Gotama is rraresented 
as listening to a flory of a radier bad case of a natural 
event; and although he may have been pleased that 
she had £uth m him and in the Disaples, the desire 
for her welfere and for that of the child are 
expressed by him in words of sympathetic under- 
bidding. 

The other case that may be cited in this conneftion 
is that of the wife of Sangamaji.^ Sangamaji had 
become an ascetic. His former wife one i£y took her 
little son to him when he was having his midday rebl 
at Savatthi, and said to him: “ This, Samana, is thy 
litde child, cherish thou him.” But he paid not the 
leabl attention, and at length realising that he did not 
care for his son, she led him away. “ And the Blessed 
One, with divine vision, clear and surpassing that of 
men, beheld the discomfiture of the former wife of 
Sangamaji. And the Blessed One in this connebHon, 
on diat occasion breathed forth this solemn utterance 
(imam adanam udanest)'. 

“ He neither rejoices at his amval, nor grieves at his departure : 

Tins Sangamaji, fined fiom attachment, him I call a Brahmaga.” 

It is not said that the mother heard this utterance 
and was comforted by it; but it seems hardly possible 
that Gotama, having perceived her grief, would not 
somehow have made her acquainted with his words 
of consolation at this crisis in her life. The words as 
they bland iax7 very likely be monk-words and not 
Gotama’s words at all, for surely his would have been 
more full of human feeling for her diblress. 

No hint of this maudlin view of the undesirability 
of affedlion’s thrall is conveyed in the words of praise 
that Gotama is said to have spoken to the lay-follower 

‘ Udana, Enltgitemnent, % 8, trans. D. M. Strong. 
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Kakulamata,^ who by her determination and fay her 
faith had rescued her husband, Nakulapita, dso a 
lay-believer, from the jaws of death. Gotama com- 
plimented the householder on having been so fortunate 
as to have found such an able exponent of the dofbrine 
and discipline and one who was so finnly grounded 
in it; he did not tell the wife that she was foolish to 
care so much whether her husband lived or died. 
This passage has escaped any over-weight of emphasis 
on love toxrards the Dhamma rather than love towards 
mortal man. Yet the almsmen-editors appear to 
have thought^ world-weary as diey were, that if a 
man were fre^ from affeilion he would be freed from 
ill (dtthMid). Anyone capable of checking affeftion 
would be capable of fropping {piroihd) cause — ^the 
cause, that is, of what in their gloom app wed to them 
to be the mofr outfranding feature of life Because 
the monks feared and deprecated life, th^ gavefois 
interpretation to causation, thus making a travel of 
it as it was intended by Gotama. They fr^d for 
cessation, were drags on the wheels of life; but Gotama 
flood for advance, becoming better, progressmg on foe 
Way, something of the man himself going on from 
life-span (Sytt) to life-span. 

Finally, in the floryof KisS-GotamI,p»baps one of 
the mofl touching of the many flories in Pali literature 
of the flilling of heart-felt grief,* he agmn appears as 
the consummate healer of sorrow. He here ^o 
displays his infidlible powers of disccmmgthespmtu- 
aliw sometimes lying latent in people, concealed from 
th«r own knowledge, but cogent to lead them to 

arahanship, were thCT but shown foe wap 

The story has often been told— m 
Ada and in other books on Buddhism. There is 


1 Aug , in, p. *95 ^ ! </• conveBatfon te hei wU 

'^^J.^H^Thlesen, D.e U&nie non KnS-GotmT. Br«bu, i88e. 
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y 

more material here than for the lives of many of the 
other early adherents, the Therlgatha^ and the Therl- 
g^tha Commentary and the Dhammapada Commentary® 
being the chief sources. 

Kisa-Gotaml was married to the son of a merchant 
in Savatthi, and after ten months she had a son who 
died almo^ before he could walk. She could not 
believe that this catastrophe was real, for she had not 
seen death before, and the little spot, red from the 
bite of a snake, did not look as if it could be the cause 
of such tremendous results. She took her dead child 
and wandered about from house to house, in such a 
wild State that people believed she had gone out of 
her senses. At lafr one old man advised her to go 
and seek out Gotama who happened to be at SSvatthi 
at the time. She came to him, intending to ask him 
for a medicine for her dead child, when he was teach- 
ing the doftrine in a vihara. He listened to her Story 
and to her lamentations, and “ seeing the promise in 
her, said; *Go, enter the town, and at any house 
where yet no man hath died, thence bring a little 
muStard-seed.’ She thought this would be easy, 
but soon found that she was unable to fulfil the in- 
junftion; for “the living are few and the dead arc 
many,” as one householder told her, and every house 
she visited had suffered loss in the death of child, 
parent or slave. When she perceived, as Gotama had 
intended she should, that she was juSl one among 
many, a sharer in the common lot, according to the 
Therigatha Commentary she acquired Insight into the 
Truth of Becoming, and l^ing her child in the chamel- 
feld, -expressed her new-found knowledge thus: 

“ No village law (Jiaiama) is this, no cit7 law, 

No law for this clan, or for that done ; 

For the whole world — ny, and the gods in heav’n — 

This IS the Law ; Au, n Impermanent ” 

* Therig^tiia,lzui. ® Dhp 0017. on verses 1 14, 387, 39c 
‘ Theil^thS Cmy. on hdn. ' 
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No conviAion of the univeisahty of this truth could 
have been more clearly enunciated Thiessen, fol- 
lowing a Burmese edition of the Fah text, does not 
ascribe Kis3-Gotami’s insight into this law to her 
unaided dedudtion, but to the teaching she received 
from Gotama on the everlaAing condition inherent in 
the living. The truth of this grasped, grief is, or 
ought to be, assuaged. As far as the records show, 
this was a favounte form of Gotama’s consolation; it 
was an application of his metaphysics to life. The 
Therigatha Commentary says that when the Mailer 
had spoken to her on Ac inevitability of deaA over- 
taking Aose “whose heart on children and on goods 
is centered,”^ she became a ilream-cntrant and asked 
for ordination. Thiessen says Aat he “sent her to 
Ac almswomen”, peihaps after she had made this 
lequeft. At all events she was ordained, and soon 
after Gotama uttered Ais “glory-verse 


“ The man who livine for an hundred yean 
Bcholdeth never the Ambrosial Path 
Had better live no longer than one day, 
So he behold within that day the Path "* 


She Aereupon attained arahanship, and gave expression 
to her experiences in verses.** Having eulogised 
“friendship with noble souls,” she comp^ed hCT 
present ilate to her former ilate. She dwelt on Ae 
common lot of woman-kind, and recapitulated some 
of the particular events which had entered into her 
own life. Kisa-Gotami’s outpouring, embittered as 
she was by her own sufferings an^d *ose of oAer 
women, her fellow-viftims, Arow a flood of “P®" 
Ae hardships endured by Aem in Aar ^/e, 

Ae exclusion of almoil every other, of wife and moAer. 

“ Woeful M woman’s lot I hath he declared. 

Tamer and Dnver of the hearts of mm • 

Woeful when shatmg home with hoible wives. 

Woeful when giving birth m bitter pM, 


ty,Dhp.,47f »87- 


s tyDhp.iH 
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Some seeling death, or e’er they snffer twice, 

Pietcmg the throat; the dehcate poison take. 

Woe too when mother-mnrdcrmg embi>o 

Comesnotto birth, and both ahke find death.”^ (Verseziy.) 

Suicide and death and suffering here appear as tTOmaa’s 
fate, and hence no release is found ‘‘through weary 
round of many thousaSid lives ” (verse 220). But she 
had “ come where death is not,” having seen through 
the illusions of permanence to the Impermanent. 

“ Nibbana have I realised and gazed 
Into the mirror of the holy Norm. (Verse 222.) 

1, even 1, am healed of my hart, 
haw 13 my burden kid, my task is done. 

My heart is wholly set at liberty.” (Verse 223.) 

Her verse is imbued with dem reverence for the 
Buddha’s words. Indeed, she mu£t have feltsupremely 
grateful to him for the words of sympathy he muft 
surely have offered, but which have not survived, and 
for the Way of Esc^e which he showed. She became 
one of the foremost of the women-disciples, famous 
for her ascetic temperament, manife^ed in the wearing 
of rough robes.® But after she entered the Order she 
is only mentioned once,® the occasion being a visit 
from Mara. When she had entered the Dark Wood 
at Savatthi for the day-sojoum after her alms-round, 
he came, an imp of temptation, bent on frightening 
and diftrafting her. Shd recognised him, and by the 
sense of security permeating her answer, banished him 
from her side. 

On the other hand, one or two accounts of her before 
she entered the Order have sundved. The beft- 
known incident is recorded to have occurred on the 
day before Gotama went out into homelessness; and 
it is made to appear that Kisa-Gotaml’s words brought 
his determination to a head, and gave a final spur to 
his resolve. The ftory is in the Jataka Commentary 

*■ Idid. ® Ang., i , p. 25. ® Ssipy. Nik., v , § 3, 
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(Nidanakatha). Mr. E. J. Thomas points out that 
it is “not canonical, but a composition of the fifth 
century a.d., and that the ftory cannot prmerly be 
called southern, as it occurs also in the Tibetan.”^ 
It is very probable the two women are not the 
same. 

So long as the monk-editors were ready to ascribe 
to Gotama a genial and ftill charadter, with warm 
sympathy open to the troubles of every man, they 
could not deny that he was ever accessible to the laity. 
This may be partly the reason why the ftories mentions 
above have survived. But how &r he was accessible 
to the almswomen appears to be a matter of some doubt 
— a doubt which Is increased and not diminished by the 
jfadl: that the texts were written down, glossed and 
edited by men who had little hiftorical sense and httle 
synmathy with the doings of women. 

Imoughout the Vinaya, tiie almsmen are repre- 
sented as bringing all their queftions and difficulties 
araight to Gotama. The cunous thing is that though 
the almswomen are said to complain, as (he almsmen 
did, of every kind of matter, they are never rqiresented 
as complaining diredt to Gotama but always through 
the medium of the almsmen. Is this what rrally 
happened, or is it only made to_ appear to have been 
so by the chroniclers of later times ? The formula 
for the transmission of complaints was ftereotyped 
into so hard and feft a form as to admit of barely any 
exceptions. There are in fedt only two. Instead ot 
the kity or the good almswomen coroplainmg to the 
almsmen, and the almsmen tellmg the Lord, on these 
two occasions* Mahapajapad is reported to have com- 

^ E.J Thomas, 

1027, 240. The same ftoiy is also gym in the Atthas^i.^ 

Manng Tm, Tie Exfostttr, v<A i, * 9 *®' 

Ki^gotaznl is further descnbed as being daughter to 

V,iii,pp. a34»23Si aad see 8 bove,p 2745 V , iv , 262, *i>^ 
see above, p, 230. 
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plamed direft to Gotama. Both complaints resulted 
in the formation of a rule. 

It is possible that Mahapajapafi was in a privileged 

E osition, on account of her kinship with Gotama and 
er long-Slanding in the Order. Considering the 
consi^entl7 superior position enjoyed by the almsmen, 
it is possible that Gotama tacitly supported them in 
the view that through them all Ae complaints of the 
almswomen should be conveyed to him. On the 
other hand it is possible that her position was not 
exceptional, and Aat in reality (he almswomen who 
were the contemporaries of Gotama had free access 
to him, and did not need to contradl all their disci- 
plinary business through the almsmen. Gotama him- 
self would not have disdained to talk to women who 
were at a low level of culture, nor would he have con- 
fined himself to talking chiefiy, as the records disclose, 
to the intolligent women of his own family: great ladies 
of whom the editors could not fail to maRe mention. 

Besides these two occasions on which Mahapajapatl 
is said to have complained to Gotama, tiiere are various 
other records of meetings between them. Zealous as 
always, she is described as going to him in Vesall^ and 
asking him to explain the Dhamma to her in a few 
words so that she might dwell in the teaching. He 
is reported to have told her to avoid such things as 
greed, Ae fetters, grasping, immodefly, unhappiness, 
sociability, sloth, and delight in doing harm or injury; 
and to pursue Aeir opposites. Then would she be 
following the dodtxine, discipline and in£hni£tions of 
the Master. 

-Again, in the Majjhim^® it is said that Mahapa- 
japafi came to the Lord wiA two new pieces of doth, 
which she begged him to be so good as to accept from 
as bebg the work of her own hands at the loom. 
This Story is referred to in tiic Milindapahha.^ 

* Aag., IV , p. aBo. ® Majjtima, iii , 253. 

^ MiImdapaBlui, iv., 6. 10, ii. 
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In the Apadina another meeting is recorded to have 
taken place between him and M^3pajapati.^ She is 
recorded to have gone and worshipped in thanksgiving 
for his having given her the happiness of the good 
dodlrine; for her having been born (spiritually) through 
him; for the doflxine having grown in her through 
him; for her, having suclded him, drinking £e 
Dhamma-milk of him; for her having plunged in and 
crossed over the Ocean of Becommg through him — 
her, Buddha-mother, a name moil hard to gain. And 
then she uttered her plea: “ I desire to die finally 
{^anntbhult)^ having put away this corpse. O sorrow- 
endcr, permit me.” 

It is also in the Apadana thatYasodhara is described 
as going to Gotama when she was in her seventy- 
eighth year.® He is made to say that he is in the 
eighties; hence it was very likely their laft meeting. 
She did not ask him, as did MahapajSpafl, for per- 
mission to die finally. Hers was a haughtier and more 
self-reliant note. There was little in life, she declared, 
and having put it away she would go to him. But not 
seeking him as her refuge for “ me saranam matte 
(I am my own refuge). Death is commg in the way, 
and she appeared to know that that very night she 
would attain release {mhhutt) and that there wm not 
(in Hove for her) birth, old age, disease, death, 
but that she would go to the undecaying, undying 
city (pttra),^ unconditioned. All the Cankers were 
peiished, there was no more becoming, no more 
rebirth. He had shown her the power and had 


eradicated desire in her. 

This whole poem lacks the genuine «ng wluch 
makes Mahapaiapatt’s such a treasure Yasodharas 
pompous extolment of herself at the beginning, anA 
Lr ^natural omission to say anything 
away read as though the flavour of glosses and monk- 

1 ATMdSna.vol u , Tlieriapadina, No 17, p 54* 
*ffiNo.^8,p.584 *Annnu,aalcxpr«s.ou. 
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editors’ improvements had drenched the original 
verses in mists of obscurity. 

On another occasion, which muft have been earlier, 
Yasodhara is said to have gone at the head of eighteen 
thousand women recluses to Gotama.^ She here says 
that she was his wife, tlie head of all. Among the 
names given to Gotama’s wife, she alone personally 
(in this passage) claims one of them.* 

In one of the Jataka Commentaries® the chief wife 
of Gotama is called Sifter Bimblde^. She is said to 
have received initiation with five hundred (ladies) of 
the Sakyan clan, when Gotama firft preached at Vesali. 
Lato, her son having also joined the Order, she 
decided to enter on the religious life herself. She 
therefore went to a nunnery and entered the Order, 
and went and dwelt in a cell in Savatthi, in company 
with her teachers and preceptors, beholding the Mafter 
and her beloved son. This son, Rahula, is spoken of 
as a novice at the time when she joined the Order, 
Even if the personal charm of Gotama did not 
influence women to the extent of leading them to 
renounce the world, and there is no evidence to show 
that It did,'* It would have had considerable influence 
among the lay-devotees. As the above ftories indi- 
cate, Gotama had the welfare of his female lay-followers 
« conftantly in mind as that of the almswomen. It 
is beyond all doubt that he was often in direft personal 
communication with some of them, helping them with 
kindness and patience out of the depths of his experi- 
ence and "wisdom. He was benevolent towards them 
and wished them well. No queftion was too subtle, 
none was too trivial for him to give it the beft of his 
attention. The personahty of the Mafter, the honour 

* ApadSna, vol u , Tlieilapad&na, No. 30, p 50a. 

‘Wadiscussionof the names of Gotama’s wife, see E J Thoma% 
Tm Life ef Buddha as Legeud and HsBory, London, 1927, pp aq, 50. 
He does not consider the ApadSna source 

Jstaka Cm7 on 281 * See above, p 96. 
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lA which he held women, and the deference and con- 
sideration which he consillently showed to them, could 
not have failed to impress contemporary society. This 
aspedf of his life is but an exemplification of the way 
in which the personality of the founder of a religious 
or monadic movement is a cardinal ia6h>r in the initial 
spread of that movement. Gotama’s methods with 
women and the example he set to men muA have been 
powerful forces in raising the Aatus of women: a 
boon which they repaid by their large allegiance and 
manifold devotion to the religion of which he was the 
embodiment and chief exponent. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Order ahd the Latty. Part I 

Donadons frixii die lait7 to the Order. — Almswomes and hjmea. 

T he BuddhUt Order of almspeople became 
elaborated out of very simple beginuings; it 
seems more to have slipped into being in the passage 
of a few years, unasked, unsought by the Founder, 
than to have been the organised accomplishment of 
any definite plan on his part. At the beginning of 
his minijhy Gotama had no ambitions for the founda> 
tion of a religious Order. He simply set himself 
the task, after his initial hesitation as to whether it 
would be worth while or not^ to make known the Truth, 
not as it appeared to him at the time of his Enlighten- 
ment, but as something different from that: it was 
worked out by him, widi that perhaps as a basis, but 
he gave it a richer, more underfrandable and more 
meaningful content^ capable of makmg a greater appeal 
to the many-fialk. 

He in faft changed the subfrance of the Chain of 
Causation, probably after deep consideration, into 
what came to be the Firft Sermon, the talk on the 
Middle Way. That it was acceptable to the populace 
^ds in need of no proof. It is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the huge number of people who flocked 
to hear the new doftrine, many bdng so enraptured 
by what th^ heard, that they became religious fol- 
lowers, while many became lay-disdples. They heard 
me same teaching and found diat the ideal was the 
same for all: by means of the Choosing Will to advance 
in the wayfenng. Differences only occurred because 
the ways trodden by the devotees had necessarily to 




The Order and the Laity. Part I 

Further, even those who had no special aptitude for 
preaching were permitted to mingle with the laity and 
to accept gifts from them. The vow of silence was 
definitely forbidden, ^ for it “ will not do for converting 
the unconverted and augmenting the number of con- 
verted, but it will result in the unconverted being 
repulsed (from the faith) and many of the converted 
being eftranged.” Silence was a short-sighted disci- 
pline, which would only lead to the evasion of the real 
issues. Had it been enforced, the almswomen could 
not have gone, as they are said to have liked to do, to 
visit the laywomen and have a friendly talk with 
them as the evening was felling.® With charaftenftic 
common-sense, weight was on the side of speech. A 
charming example of the easy relations which exited 
between the religious and lay-followers is piovided 
by the aftive sympathy aroused in the Elder Pilmda- 
VTikkhz. at the sight of a little girl whom he saw weeping 
the bitter tears of childhood’s griefs.® 

The laity took a great intereft in the Order, and to 
a large extent made themselves responsible for its 
material upkeep, for it gave them an opportunity of 
keying the ascetic ideal, almoA universally admired 
in India, well to the fore. Until quite modern times 
sanfhty has far and wide been vefted in an ascetic, 
in one who is able to resi^ his primary in^nds and 
who will not compromise with worldly interests. 
Hence a reflected sanftity appertains to anyone who 
minifters to him. One of the reasons why asceticism 
was positively encouraged in India was on account of 
the chances it provided for non-ascetics to acquire 
merit,^ as they supposed was possible, by giving food, 
medicine, raiment if used, and dwellings, if used, to 
those whom they regarded as holier than they; and 

* MV , IV , r. * Dhp. Cmy. on verses 21-23. 

® MV, VI, 15,5-6. 

*■ A short hft of bene&dors whose ment grows hy their usefulness 
to the world at large is pven at Samy Nik , i., 5, 1 7 
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holiness -was thought to reside in a more rigid 

dedicate tifeir 

thT^nihf®' ^fi, -^guttara Nikaya it is said that 
the noble youth who provided the Company of Alms- 
men with clothes, food, beddmg, medicme for the sick, 
^s thereby on the right and proper path for the laity 
to follow; he acquired menf and would go to heaven.’' 

he notion that gifts m kmd have merit-working 
powers reverberates throughout the entire literature^ 
and the ‘charitable gift of aims”® from either a 
plenteous or a scanty ftore was not to be despised,^ for 


Hia generoDS gifts upon the givei’s self 
As nch and copious showers of merit &U ”® 

Agam 

“ By him who would have merits sure reward 
By him who can ducem, gifts should be given ”® 

This notion, the outcome of the application of a 
mature metaphysic, continued to &uri 5 h under 
Buddhism. In illuftration may be cited the delight 
of the people of Rajagaha and the neighbouring 
country on the occasion when Gotama decreed that 
the almsmen might accept lay-robes, if they preferred 
them to robes made of rags taken from the^duft-heap 
(famsuiS/a robes) because they thought, “Now we 
will be^ow gifts (on the almsmen) and acquire merit 
by good works.” Many thousands of robes were 
presented in one day at Rajagaha and in the surround- 
ing country. But if the laity supported this econo- 
mically unproductive body of people they naturally 
expected to receive something of value m return. 
Therefore those who proclaimed by their way of living 
that they intended to be ascetics mu£t be watched and 
guarded and not allowed to &I1 from that way. 

To ensure this end, the laity did not merely make 


^ Ang, 11, p. 65-69. “ Ang,m,p 32ff, 35,41 

® Sarny Nik, 1,4, §3. ®Af»^,i,5,§9 

® /W,iu,3,§4 * Samy Nik,i,4,§2. 

^ MV , vui, I, 35. 
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generous donations to the Order. Their criticising 
akoj was conftantiy dircfted towards its better manage- 
ment;^ towards Ae more seemly,® thoughtful and 
gratefol and less greedy® conduft of the almsmen and 
almswomen; and they complained if they thought 
that the almspeople were tending to become too much 
like people ftill living in the world (j^hskamahhopniyo).* 
Even if they had not made these representations the 
almspeople would not necessarily ^ve fallen back 
into that way of living which it was legitimate for the 
laity to pursue. For they were conscious that all the 
precepts for life in the Order had their Jons et origo 
in the convidtion that life in and of the world was not 
an adequate vehicle for traversing the seas of exi^nce 
to the shores of nirv^a. Hence the good almspeople, 
at lea^t, were as determined as the laity to keep the 
discrepancy between life in the Order and life in the 
world as wide as possible. In addition, since they 
fully realised that their way was not the way for every 
man, they did not rebuke others for not joining them, 
and did not despise them for remaining in the worldly 
sphere. 

On the contrary, they knew themselves to be the 
means whereby the laity could increase their own 
welfare, for they fulfilled two important functions for 
them: they preached the Dhamma to them and con- 
ferred upon them the great happiness of receiving 
gifts of alms from them. It is said that there were 
two kinds of gifts:® material gifts and the gift of the 
Dhamma; of mese the higher kind was the gift of the 
Dhamma. ^ The laity, unable to give this, had to iM 
back for gaining ment on material gifts — ^gifts of alms- 

‘ Cy above, pp 129 ff., 137, 224, 228, aniV , 111 , p. 54 ; V., iv., 
PI^ 296-297, 317, 318, 336. 

As eg. the mutation of Vassa itself MV., i., 52, 2, passim-, 
CV , X , 10, 1 ; X., 1, 2 ; V , IV , pp 243-254, 265, 266, 283, 3 12 

^ V., IV , pp 254-256, 258, 310, 346-347. 

V ,1V , pp 288, 289, 297-299, 305, 337-340, 341-342. 

Aag.,i,p. 193. 
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food, clothes, dwellings and medicine. Laywomen 
were as prominent as laymen in taking heed ^ then 

confined to the alms 
put^ into the alms-bowls during the alms-round or 
• Itwasalsoacuitomamong 
regularly, as “bequeiis per- 
P # *j There a.rc records of slmswomen who 
eiyoyed a continuous supply, of food {tnceahhamkSf 
at the house of the family who supported them The 
account of the almswoman, who went out of the house 
during the meal without asking leave, may be adduced 
as evidence that she did not merely receive food in 
her alms-bowl) but that she ate her meals as a reg^ular 
diner in the house of a certain family. Mention is 
made of the seat which she was given to sit upon as 
she was eating her meals The mmily complamed of 
her disrcspeetful conduft. Hence it was tnaHw a 
p3cittiya imence for an almswoman, once she had 
entered the house for the dady meal, to get up and 
go out without giving notice or asking for leave. 
Courteous behaviour was required. 

Another attempt to enforce good manners followed 
on Thullananda’s bad behaviour after she had taken 
her meal ^aceksbhattam).* She lolled and sprawled 
on her seat, so that the lay-people were shocked and 
they grumbled: but th^ did not say that she was 
behaving like the women of the world. These were 
perhaps under no social obli^tion to conduct them- 
selves in a more gracious fashion. As usual, the 
complaints resulted in the formulation of a pScittiya 
rule; it forbade almswomen to loll or sprawl on a seat 


' AffajjiuiiiEi, II , 164, i 84 ,ao 9 ,^/;ii 7 
3 Sarny. Nik , 111 , i, § 9 Cf Dialogaes, i , 144 
® V , IV , p 271 , V , m , p. 237 

* y , IV, p 273, lit the whole aftemoon, untd sunset, and <7 
below, p 340 
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in the house of a layman after the meal without asldng 
leave. It was not made an offence for an almswoman 
to behave in this way if she had a permanently ap- 
pointed seat, if she were ill, overcome by misfortune, 
out of her mind or a beginner:^ exceptions which 
appeal to us even to-day by the force of their reason- 
ableness and kindliness. 

The notion of the imporiance of civil behaviour was 
perpetuated in tw9 rulings whose mam intention it 
was to prevent the almswomen from putting obftacles 
in the way of the laitt', if these wished to make gifts. 
The firft ruling arose® when the family who supported 
Thullananda told her that they wished to present 
robe-matenal to the Chapter of Almswomen. But 
because she wm very busy, she put an obftacle in 
their way. This might perhaps have passed without 
comment, had not their house been burnt down. 
They became angry, and complained. They were 
faced by rum all round, for their goods were gone 
and their merit-gaining measures were gone; they 
resembled so much drift-wood in the material and 
spintual oceans, caft as they were from their 
anchorages. It was undesirable that the laity should 
feel cut off from their fancied sources of gaining 
inent. Hence it was made a pacittiya offence for an 
almswoman to put an obftacle in the way of anyone 
who -desired to make a gift of robe-material to the 
Chapter of Almswomen. 

The second ruling arose® on an occasion when a 
“*'?**“ asked one of the almswomen to dine at 
I j finished her meal they 

asked her to go out and invite others to come in. But 
as, she selfishly thought, they would be all too ready 
to do so, she warned them off by saying that tihere 
were fierce dogs, a wild bull and a cess-pool. In 
consequence of the family’s complaints, it ms made 

‘ The laft four are fieqaeady given as exoepbons. 

V,iv.,p. 283 . ®V.,iv,p3i2. 
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a pacittiya offence for an almswoman to bear a family 
a grudge.* Foi by her greed and selfishness she had 
grudged them an opportunity to perform a merit- 
working deed. If the sentiments contained in the 
Samyutta had had their counterpart in faft, she would 
have been faced by a harder punishment.^ For there 
it is said that those “ who bar the way for gifts to 
others given ” count as misers, and come back to life 
“ in purgatory, or as animals, in Yama's kingdom." 

The fir^l of the Tories quoted above throws a high 
light on the parlous condition to which the laity 
imagined that they were brought if they were debarred 
from their customary means of acquiring merit. 
Their digress, if they were confronted by impediments, 
is m^e to ibmd out in addition to the disapproval of 
the greed and selfish behaviour of the almswomen. 
This latter aspeft of the prevention of the beftowal 
of alms recurs with force in one of the JStakas * " 
gluttbnous almswoman is said to have gone for alms 
to a part of the city unvisited by the other almswomen, 
but where she received dainty food. She had not 
a generous thought for die laity or for foe other al^ 
women; for wishing to keep this good fortune to h«^ 
self, she informed others that where she went thw 
was a fierce elephant a fierce horse and a fiCTce Qog, 
and besought them not to go there. 
moral spirit of the jatakas, she reived 
in this becoming in the shape of a broken 1^, together 
with taunts and condemnation from her ““ows. 

In face of such records, it is obviously impossiWe 
to attempt to deny that there were bad almswomen. 
In the Anguttara^ they are ebaraftensed selfi^ 
one or more of the five following wys: 
to dwellings lavasa}^ famihw 
appearance (vanm), and the Dhamma. 


» Lit tobeafatnUy-grudgfler,if»4»«^'*<»*»^ 

* Sarny. Nik, 1., 5, 1 9- „ , 

* Ang., Ill . P I39' ' 

3ao 
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In addition to these almswomen, each of whom was 
a regular diner at the house of the family who sup- 
ported her, there are also records of laymen who on 
some special occasion invited a group of almswomen to 
dine at their house. For eioimple, Salho, the nephew 
of MigSra, Visakha's father-in-law, had arranged 
to build a •vihara for the almswomen. While the 
work was in progress, he one day asked the whole 
Chapter to a med at his house.^ It is possible that 
he had an ulterior motive in doing so — ^to make an 
opportunity to see Sundarlnand£ alone — but whatever 
the motive, the fadl remains that the whole Chapter 
might'now and again he asked to dine by a member - 
of the laity. 

There was also a certain amount of casual enter- 
tamment for those who wished to partake of it, and 
who had the opportunity to do so. UpSli, the ex- 
Jain, appears to have kept open house,® for on his 
conversion he declared that his doors were no longer 
open to the male and female Nigan^as, but only to 
the men and women who were the Lord’s disciples or 
lay-followers. Smce there was no caste-etiquette to 
be observed, there was nothmg to prevent the alms- 
people from taking food if offered at the house of a 
non-Buddhift. Opportumties of this kind afforded 
the chance to gam a new convert. This happened in 
the case of the brahmin lady who asked Udayin three 
times to a meal in her house,® each time hoping that 
he would tell her the dodtrme, which her pupil had 
reported to her as lovely in the beginning, lovely 
in the middle and lovely at the ending. WTth great 
refrraint he waited until the third occasion; she then 
took off her sandals, sat on a low seat and unveiled 
her head, thus complying with some regulations, 
hilherto unknown to her, for hearing the Dhamma. 
She was immediately converted. 

^ V , IV., p. 211. ® Majjhima, i , 380. 

® Samy Nik,XXXV.,m,3,§ 133. 
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Sometimes a guild or corporation of the laitjr made 
a collection of money, or a store of a specified article, 
such as rice.^ They deposited whatever they had 
collected in a certain shop, so that the almswomen 
could go there and fetch the equivalent for the money, 
or part or all of the Ctored article. 

Besides giving the almswomen food into their alms- 
bowls, entertaining them either perpetually or occa- 
sionally, singly, several together or the whole Chapter 
together, or giving them ftores of food now and agsun, 
the laity sometimes also supplied them regularly with 
special articles of diet. It is true that only those 
supplies are chronicle which had to be flopped. 
But in connection with these, incidentally others are 
mentioned whose continuation was allowed. _ For 
example, the Chapter of Almswomen at Savatthi had 
been provided with garlic (lasund) by certain lay- 
devotees, and they had been able to go into the fields 
to fetch it themselves. But this was c^ off as m 
article of diet, because on one occasion ThullanandS 
was over-g[reedy, and took a great deal, even though 
the almswomen had been asked to be moderate, a 
feafl atSavatthi having greatly diminished the supply. 
Greed was looked upon as an unsuitable thing unwrthy 
of almspeople and not to be tolerated m them. Hence- 
forth the eating of garlic at all was made a pwittip 
offence.® On the other hand, it was not thought 
blameworthy to eat onions, potherbs, 
bow-garlic, fruit of the sal-tree and so forth, because 

» V ! IV I p**25l^2S9*^ on 136 “*’h^ 

in the Vinaya itc ctt as though told by Gotama , 
in^S^Sce of the greel of the ahnsmen, the eatmg of mangoes 

S^rtismade a dukkata ollence for the ahnsmen 

to eatrarhc, in tl^ case not because thq' had been 
^l^fo td been eatmg garhc sat 

soasnottoannojrfheothers. Appaienttyit was foongHttnatne 

not be able to hear the preacdung. 
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:^e'l%axber'^'df procudng and eating these artides 
had'neve>’'gi^ rise to comment. As was so of^ 
^die'‘«se hi the framing of the pSdtt^ nde^ the 
^'fhing was not ftopped bkanse in itscM it was wrong, 
but because the accompan^mg conditions were, on 
some ground or another, wrong. 

Otter attempts were made to curb die greed of die 
almswomen. The six almswomen's excesses in oider- 
ing and eating extra supplies of ghee, honey, molasses, 
meat,^ curds and milk, led to the oraering and 
eating of each of these Knds of food b^g into 

a matter to be confessed;* dus, they tbn u ghtj -ms 
enoi^h to be forgiven. These were the words to 
be used in the confession: “ I have done a sin, an 
unsuitable thing (tua^aya), a thmg to be confessed, 
that I confess.” With the usual kind-heartedness 
diatafbertfhc of the Vinaya, indulgences were allowed 
to almswomen who were ill, and no ^dures were 
daced on their ordering and eating these otherwise 
forbidden articles. 


^diough under Buddhism the normal human 
insKnds were not entirely condemned, th^ were yet 
’**8^ curtailed. In common with odier firms of 
monaSticism it partially failed to realise that the 
oppression of the bodify appetites sublimates 
*flto greedy.® Ever seeking to gratify themselves, if 
^ me route is not open, then it will be circuitous and 
underhand. A complete denial of the usual and 
aaturd wants of the body is only possible to those 
wAo have attamed to an exceptional spiriftmlity of 
toind or to an exceptional atrophy of the senses. 



u’ir ’ 

or Mamun ani Car/nar 

' “ GInttw»y,dfflr(theBn4o 
'.i^jo^i^wiettorlyphyacdormowIcsotB." 
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conditions not generated merely by entermg an Order. 
Indeed, one of the tragedies of all monaftw Ordera is 
ftat th^^ originated with people who, for some reason 
or anoAer, had a genuine desire to leave the world, 
and who were ready at almost every point to throw 
in their lot with the antitheses of the world’s ways, 
ihw then become recruited from people who are less 
austere in temperament, and who had not the particu- 
lar spur and stimulus for joining which animated the 
pioneers. Hence the later members find that the 
demands made on them by renunciation are well- 
nigh intolerable : it then becomes necessary to increase 
eicternal reStridhons adting as guides, in the absence 
of ^irituality, towards leading the good life. 

The subjeft of the diSlribution of alms mud! not be 
closed without making some reference to the part 
played by the laywomen. Although there are no ' 
references to donations made by them exclusively to 
almswomen, several examples of their ambiguous 
generosity in givmgdms-food to the almsmen appear 
in PSli literature. They gave food to mdtvidual alms- 
men as they were gomg on their alms-rounds j to several 
almsmen; to the whole Chapter; occasionally or 
regularly. 

Following on the inadvertence of one of the alms- 
men, a rule of condudh was edfablished for them to 
observe as they went on the alms-round. This rule 
shows that th^ were allowed to take their food in 
the house of a layman if it was offered to them. Since 
the feminine pronoun is used in setting forth some 
of the details Aat they should notice in order to ascer- 
tain whether the people seemed willing to give food 
or not. It appears that it was usually assumed to be 
offered by a woman.^ She performed this fimdhon, 
her duty and her privilege, because the home was 
looked upon pre-eminently as her sphere, and not 
because she was in any way the owner of the house. 

' cy.,v]u.,5,2 
3*4 
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As the props and ilays of the religion, doing mu^ 
to keep it going, women shine out now and again 
from obscure little passages tucked away in the texts. 
For example, the brahmanee, the mother of Brahma- 
deva, was induced to transfer her perpetual oblations 
and gifts and choice meats, which, according to 
Buddhaghosa, she set off by decorating her house, from 
Brahma to her son, “a sage by whom the flood is 
overpassed.”^ If “merit she wrought, her future 
happiness,” by that selfsame donation of alms she 
would be keeping her son on the wa^ which, as thejr 
believed, womd guarantee for him his future happi- 
ness. 

There was also the woman who became involved 
in a horrible dilemma. Either she had to refuse to 
feed the ftream of almsmen who poured into her house, 
or she had to refuse to go away at once to her husband 
at hts bidding,® 

In the Dhammapada Commentary there are several 
references to women who gave food to the almsmen 
on some special occasion. For example, the motber 
of Tissa “both before her delivery and thereafter . , . 
gave feftivals at which she provided the five hundred 
almsmen 
milk and 
almsmen 

that Malhka, the wife of the general Bandhula, “ had 
invited the two Chief Disciples to her house together 
with five hundred almsmen.”® With fewer financial 
means at her disposal, but not with less desire to 
acquire merit, a “ certain woman, the keeper of a field 
of rice-paddy . . . taking some of the parched rice 
• . . went quickly to him (Kassapa the Great), poured 
the rice into the Elder’s bowl . . . and set out to 
return, reflefHng on the alms she had given to die 

J Nik , vi , I, § 3. * V., m, p. 79. Seeabove^ p. 38. 

j Dhp Cmy, on veise 75. * 16 , J, on verse 80. 

Hid , on verse 47. 
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Elder.”^ She was determined not to miss an oppor- 
tunity of gaming merit for herself. 

There was also scope to acquire merit on the days 
of special ceremonies. For example, an account is 
given of the preparation made by the Elder Tissa’s 
siAer^ of nce-gruel, boiled nee and other provisions 
for the robe-makeis, and of her donation of an extra 
allowance on the day that her brother’s robe was 
finished. Cases of this kind might be multiplied. 

In consequence of the women’s generosity and 
faith, the almspeople reeled assured that their material 
needs would be attended to. They were thus enabled 
to go about their daily business with mmds free from 
anxieties, and to bring an undivided attention to bear 
on their meditations and ceremonies . Gosala’s mother 
was a lady who daily dispensed alms. One day she 
gave her son, who was on his alms-rounds, 
porridge prepared with honey and sugar. “ Refreshed 
by the appropriate food offered him, he put fora 
msight wimout toil and with mind intent on the ebb 
and flow of all things, attained to the topmoft m^ita- 
tion of the Paths, winning arahanship, wiA n^ety 
of the form and meaning of the doctrine. He ^ex- 

pressed his appreciation of the “ proxunate cause in 

his verse. , , , , , 

Others, besides Gosala, are recorded to have bera 
conscious of their indebtedness to the laity, and to 
have expressed their sense of gratitude for the “odity 
su^enance given them, and especially for foe spin 
nourishment which followed Of one of “ 

said that “ once having received wholesome “ 

but a few days foe Elder attained arahanship. we 
expressed his knowledge of foe ^y m 
had been made easy for him by foe 
worries in saying: “ The great female lay-disaple h 

1 Jhi, on vme li 8 * Ihi. on verse 240 

® TJietaBatliB Cmy on xnu 

« onv^35.?f DJip.Cm7.onverse4o4- 
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indeed been a support to me. By her Msi^lance I 
have attuned release from Beconung. The approved 
wav in which to use alms received was pronouncea 
to be as follows: “ Duly and advisedly (the almsman) 
exercises the use of alms received . . . only to sup- 
port and sufrain the body, to save it from hurt and to 
fofrer the higher life . . . ensuring progress and the 
blameless lot of well-being.”* If gluttony were a 
Canker, underfeeding were a hindrance. ^ Here, as 
m everTthing, only by following the Middle Way 
which puts an end to woe, would an almsman be able, 
like Cujaka, to say to himself: 


“ Healthy thy frame and fit and vigortma 
To niiite good progress in the Buddha’s rule.”® 

The view that the giver as well as the recipient wm 
a gainer finds neat expression in the frory of a certain 
woman who paid unswervmg attentions to the wants 
of the Elder Assagutta for more than thirty yews. 
One day at the end of the thirty years, she invited 
both Assagutta and Nagasena to l^e their midday 
meal with her on the following day. After it was 
finished and Nagesena had delivered the thanlragiving 
discourse, “ there arose in her heart Insight into the 
Truth, clear and frainless, which perceives that what- 
soever has beginning, that has the inherent quahty of 
passing away.” This was one type of the reward to 
be gained by these women for the part they so promi- 
nently played in the society of the day: by their 
munificence the almsmen were assifred “to escape 
from Becoming (phavd)” and the donors on their 
side found recompense in mental and spiritual spheres. 

There were cases where the almsmen, although not 
themselves gaining any obvious profit, were infrrufled 
to comply with the lay-people’s wishes, if these asked 
them to do so mething “for good luck’s sake.”^ This 

‘ Majjhima, i , lo ® Theia^ljia, dxvi 

® MiiindapafUia,!., 30, 31. * CV.,v.,2i, 4. 
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ruling was formulated on the occasion when the k]r- 
woman, who had had a miscarriage, asked the almsmen 
to ^ep over a doth which she had had laid down for 
ceremonial purposes. 

Later records refleft the ever more matenaliilic 
temper of the times, and are not so insistent on the 
purely spiritual blessings that accrue to donors. In 
one of the Jatakas, a poor old woman is recorded to 
liave fed Sariputta^ from her minute Store. In ac- 
knowledgment of this pious deed she received gifts 
of a thousand pieces or money from King Pasenadi, 
from Anathapindika the Elder and from Anathapindika 
the Young, and from VisSkhS; other families sent a 
hundred or two hundred or so as their means allowed. 
Thus in a single dyr she obtained as much as a hundred 
thousand pieces of money. The chief of the merit is 
not, however, accorded to her for having given her 
one portion, but to Sariputta for havmg been her 
refuge, and for not having disdained to eat the food 
which she had prepared. He was meritorious and 
she became rich, not in spiritual growth, but m 


financial resources. 

Tills whole ftory savours of brahmin innuenre. 
The unalloyed conception of giving among the 
Buddhifts differed by the addition of an extra elemwt 
from the brahmanical view which is Stated in the 
Maiihima.* Accordmg to the former it was con- 
sidered quite as meritorious to give to the obscure « 
to the eminent, to the uneducated as to the educate^ 
but the latter, although agreeing that it 
meritorious to give to the virtuous and good ^ 
the wicked and profligate, considered that ot^r 
bems equal, greater benefits would accrue ffom gi^ 
madf to an Educated man than fr^ S*® “^de to 
an uneducated man. All tha't counted m the BudM 
view, according to which goodness *0® 

fhinc r more than knowledge, all that made a gift p 
‘ Jffteka Cmf. on 254- * Majjhima, i. , IS4 
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or impure depended on the virtue and goodness or on 
the wickedness and evil of the donor or recipient or 
both/ and not on his amount of learnedness. 

Sometimes a lay-devotee issued an invitation to me 
whole Sangha of almsmen to take a meal or a series 
of meals in his or her house. ^ Laywomen were as 
forward as laymen in proffering their hospitality. 
Besides AmbapSli® there was also the great Sub- 
hadda,® and NandamatS,* who had ofreied alms 
to the Community of Almsmen at Savatthi, and 
who on another occasion invited the Communily of 
Almsmen with Sariputta and Moggallana at their 
head to take a meal at her house.® SuppavSsa, the 
daughter of the King of Koliya, out of gratitude 
for the alleviation of the pangs of child-birth and 
for the birth of a healthy son, asked “ the Blessed One 
and the Brethren to take their meals with her for 
seven days.”* But probably not merely the land- 
marks in her life moved her to dispense alms. For 
there is another record which tells that Gotama visited 
her dwelling,’' and spoke to her of the blessings of a 
long life, beauty, happiness and Strength, which the 
donor of food beStows on the recipient: a counsel 
which she would have been likely to translate into 
adtion. 

One of the favounte ways in which the laity hoped 
to gam merit was by the gift of robes or of robes- 
material. The almsmen were told something which 
was ofvital intereSl to the almswomen as well. “ There 
are, almsmen, these eight grounds for getting the gift 
of robes . . . when he gives it to both the Sanghas 

‘ Ang,u,pp 8o, 8i. * See above, p. 90. 

Thera^tna Cmy. on iy Two ladies of the name of Subhadd 3 
nccui in the Jatidcas One was the J^neen of Sudassana, the umversal 
fflonarch; Jatala 95. The other was Ae chid of the queen-consort 
in to Madda Kmgdom } Jstaka 514 

« ® *^6 1 iv , pp 63-67. 

Udana,il&f(/Mi/ff,§8, trans D M. Strong, see above, p 302 

Ang , u., pp. 62, 63. 
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. . . when he gives it to a specified number (that is, 
according to the editors, of almsmen and almswomen, 
the Bhikkhu-Sangha and the Bhikkhunl-Sangha). , 
When he gives it to both the Sahghas 5lrift fairness 
is to prevail, for an equal half is to be given, even 
though there be only one almswoman and many 
almsmen present, or only one almsman and many 
almswomen present, and when he gives it to a specified 
number it is the number present at the giving of 
congey, or rice, or hard food, or robes, or bedding, or 
medicine.”^ 

Cloaks could be given by the laity to the Sangha, to 
several almswomen or to one. To the firft class of 
these recipients belongs the layman who had been 
making a vihSra for the almswomen;® at the feihval 
of the vihara he was anxious to give robes, although 
it was out of the right time, to both the Sanghas. 
Again, some lay-people wanted to ^e robe-material 
to the Council of Almswomen, but Thullananda 
vented them.® In some cases the lay-people collefted 
money which they deposited in a shop with the inten- 
tion (which IS twice recorded to have turn- out to 
have been but a pious hope) that the Council of Alms- 
women should go and buy the robe-material^ there 
Representing the second class of recipients it is 
recorded that certain lay-devotees saw some almswomen 
returning to Sivatthi after the ram-retreat in 'worn mo 
rough g^ments. They declared that they would teke 
thefe away.® In place they gave them some coton- 
cloth cloaks. But although it 

to di^bibute cloaks, Thullananda diftributed Aem. 
She received a scolding for this, and the "Je ® 

that any almswoman, who, thinking that the wr g 

3 vJivTp IS3%/ Majjtoa, i\ I 53 ! 

DasaL pr^Sttd ^ aLnsman for appard, 

but a suite ofthree robes to Ananda j 

* V., IV, pp ajo-as* v , iv, p 
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'tie right season to diftribute cloaks,, and 
•<",M "diib:ibnte.fhem, was to be admonished. It was of 
-great importance that they should know and kap the 
and thus bringorderandobedience into theirlives. 
' '( f'Theiaft class of these recipients may be illuSated 
, 'Iw the itery of Kiw Pasenadi's gifts of his cloafe 
arar he had heard 'fliullanandS preach at Savatthi.* 
She was rep^manded for her shamelessness and greed 
' in asidng for the very clothes he was wearing. 

When the nuny season was dver the foifoftil often 
gave cotton-cloth for the use of the Sangha during 
die ensuing year. The Kathina Ceremony had to be 
gone through for the proper diftnbution of the robes,* 
all of which had to be finished by the day of this 
Ceremony; once they had been presented the earneft 
almswoman should We few thoughts of a sartorial 
nature. 

It sometimes happened that the laity were unable 
to give robes. Naturally no blame was attached to 
them, for unless they wanted, why should they be 
responsible for the clothmg of this huge population ? 
The almswomen, followmg on a lapse of^ullanandl's, 
were told that they muft not raise hopes where there 
• WM a weak expeftation.* It was a moft unseemly 
dung to make a fuss about receiving robes. If robes 
that were ready to wear were not given to the alms- 
women, or if none or only an insufficient amount of 
the Kathina cloth was forthcommg, then all of the 
robes or the necessary amount had presumably to be 
inade “ out of robes taken from the duft>heap, or out 
of odd bits j^icked up in the bazaar.”* The almsmen 
made theirs in this way, and though there are no rules 
', m die Tmaya for the almswomen prescribing the 


‘■'1 P »S5> W! allow. ?• *55- 

'/4i r’'>'Wir.3aadtiote. 

* MV. mi. , 


I ’ 1 * 9 ““““ * V > P 286* 

Vi, ^ jWj XjOjand^f.Dhp.Cmy’.oo verse 93, wkreAnnruddk 
‘.j wte lobes vrete worn oat was seekmg ftesli robes aa refbsfrhfiaps 
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manner of making robes, it was probably the same as 
it was for the men. 

There is a curious passage in the Vina]^ which says 
that no blame attaches to an almswoman who gives 
religious cloaks {avara) to her parents, or if she gives 
temporarily.^ With these exceptions it was said to 
be a p3citti]ra offence to give them to anyone who lived 
in a house or to male or female Wanderers. This 
ruling was laid down in consequence of some com- 
plaints made of Thullananda’s attempt to give cloaks 
to acrobats, dancers, grief dispellers (sekajjASytk^ and 
drummers. Although m this case, the complaints did 
not emanate from the lay-people, but from the virtious 
'almswomen, the laity may well have been beginning 
to feel the strain of supporting this tremendous and 
economically unproduftive population. Receiving no 
return in kind for all their donations, they were perhaps 
beginning to try to make it understood that they 
would like a litde mutuum commeraum for their charity. 
That naturally would begin at home. Yet if the alms- 
people were able to spare anything out of thmr lire 
consecrated to poverty, either they were models ot 
self-denial, or they were not utterly oppressed by wa^. 
MoSl probably, owing to the generosity of the laity, 
the almspeople muSl frequency have had a residue 
over and above their regulation amount of possessions. 
In spite of this, the distribution of alms remained, 
pradlically speaking, the monopoly of the . 

In the Vinaya there is onlv one «cord Aat “e gift 
of a Store of mediane was made to either of Ae Sangh . 
Thifwas when VisakhS asked to be 
medicine for the sick almsmen as one of the 
she requested the TathSgata to confer on her Iot bCT 
life.® Vo make up for this deficiency there are several 

dispellers.” 

* MV.vm., iSi7- 
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records of help given to indi^ddual sick almspeople. 
There appear to have been various ways m which lay- 
devotees might render medicinal service to the alms- 
women. They might hear that certain almswomen 
were ill, and then go to their cells to visit them; they 
might go to the vihSra on the chance of finding an 
invalid; and they might provide medicaments for 
them. There was no ruling forbidding the entry of 
secular people into the viharas, or even into the alms- 
women’s cells.^ It IS twice recorded that a certain 
layman came to see Thullananda when she was ill.* 
It might have been the same layman on both occasions. 
The first time he asked her what he could fetch for her. 
She said ghee, but when he returned with it from the 
shop, she said that she did not want ghee, but oil. 
He went back to the shop and asked to have the ghee 
changed to oil. He met with no success, for the 
merchant said that by the taking of ghee, ghee is 
t^en.^ The layman was vexed with ThullanandS for 
changing her mind, and consequently it was made into 
a padttiya offence for an almswoman to change her 
mind if that gave trouble to other people. The second 
time the layman came to see her when she was ill, he 
enquired after her and said that he would deposit a 
coin at a shop and that she could have whatever she 
wanted for it. 

Thus lay-devotees insited the sick and assifted by 
procurmg medicaments for them. Or, like the devout 
woman Suppiya, they might go round the vihwa to 
sould be of use to anyone who was ill. She 
evidenuy made a regular tour of the 3rama at Isipatana, 
going from cell to cell, and asking, “Who is sick, 

at Barking PecLham m 1279, which 
nnw . tnat nosecukr man or woman was to enter the nun’s chambers, 
m ^ ** necessary to speak to her there, 

to o'® * condor, dodor, &ther or brother might have access 
p. 407" Englui Nuimeries, Cambndge, 1923, 

* V,iv.,pp 248,249. 
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attsnfaons won her the title of (*ief 
among those who mmister to the sick.* Her devo- 

®y® ^ probably 

partly on her own reward of merit, reached ite zenith 
whiro she cut a piece of flesh from her own thigh so 
as to supply an ill almsman with some broth at a time 
when there was no meat to be had.* 

^ Thwe is no doubt that the almswomen had hanker- 
ings after medicine. On four separate occasions the 
laity made colleftions for the Chapter of Almswomen,* 
and earmarked these twice for cloaks and twice for 
rice, and deposited them in a certain shop. The 
lay-people gave particulars of the arrangements they 
had made to the almswomen, but these thought of 
medimne infread. It was made a matter for amnoni- 
Don if the almswomen asked to buy anything with 
the money except those goods which the laymen told 
them that they had defrined for their comfort. Since 
they were ihll on sufferance with the laity, it would 
have been a matter of prudence to fall in with their 
wishes, and impolitic to go againfr them. For there 
was ever present the que^ion of what thty were to do 
if the laity were to desert them. 

Gifts of dwellings from the laity to the almswomen, 
although not frequently menUoned, were made from 
time to time. Salho made the gift of a vihSra; it 
incidentally promoted a law-suit, infrigated by Thull- 
ananda;* ana another layman gave a vihara to the 
Council of Almswomen.® 

Besides these two men, there were two women who 
increased the resources of the Order in this way; 
Ambapall,’’ and Matika’s mother who not only fed the 
almsmen with deliaous food, but also offered to 
support them during the rains.® “ Thinking to them- 


‘ MV, VI., *3, 1. 

‘ V.,iv,pp 250-253 
^ See above, p. go. 


’ Ang,i,p.a6 
* V,iv,p.ari 
® Dip day. m vcxse 33. 
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assistance we shall be free from > 
store' of food and shall, be able to effedt ' 
I'e^plffrom Becoming,’ ” thef consented, and she had 
/tf-'inonafreiy eredted “to serve as their place of 
’feidence.'' 

' ’.These were big enterprises, which not everyone had 
the means to undertake, ^ But other forms of dwelling- 
ph^ces, or appurtenances belonging to them, could 
also be given with profit. Accordingly anyone not 
. capable of launching out on a large scale, but yet 
.wishing to give some kind of building, could gratify 
himself by presenting small eredtions. It is, for 
example, recorded that a certam layman gave a shed 
or a stable (uddmta) to the Council of Almswomen,* 

^ -probably one in which they could keep their imple- 
ments or firewood, Once more, in the '^inaya, it is 
; ■ recorded that a certain lay-disciple gave to the Coundl 
, ‘ of Almswomen a servant’s lodge or Stable to live in.* 

All the gifo of dwellings were made to the Sanghas 
- in thfflr totality. No mention is ever made of condi- 
;> dons for their upkeep. The laity would almoSl 
• necessarily have been responsible, since the recluses 
i' ■ were bound to poverfy, but it is not clear whether the 
^*7 wth the onginal donor or with the community 

’ Tlus, by the munificence of the laity, were their 
rnotives seff-seekmg or were they philanthropic, the 
j ^wwiDien were provided with the four requisites! 
’■tora, clothes, mediane and dwelhngs. 

extremely 

PW to 4e almspeople in providing them from time 
, , » reSting-place or with a night’s shelter,* 

-1 ~’,’*>P-*a3i»^«wi!swijrdofimcerttjndenwnoii. 


ever doth the merit grow? . . . 

. who ... (to the homden) shte give.” 
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As it IS recorded, the almsman Upananda went to the 
iwuse of a friend of his among the laity, and passed 
the night {msajjam kappea) in the house of that man’s 
■wife.^ The word used for “ passed the night ” implies 
nothing more than that he slept in the house, not that 
they had any improper relations with one another. 
Still the rub came the next day, for the husband asked 
him three times to go, and diree times the wife en- 
treated him to itay.® 

Where good and reliable almsmen made use of such 
hospitality, there is evidence to show that a new 
convert was sometimes the reward — a reward both for 
those who provided the hospitali^, and a reward for 
those who took it. The making of the rules resulted 
from behaviour which was in some way obnoxious. 
Hence only this is recorded. Unrecorded conversions 
at casual meetings where there had been nothing but 
condudt so mode^l, circumspeft and decorous as to 
PMs without comment have largely to be inferred. 
The records moftly contain tales of grossness, cor- 
ruption or error such as could beft be ilemmed by 
the making of rules. Anuruddha, faced by a certain 
woman, who, if she could, would have beguiled him 
from the saintly way, converted her.® She 
woman who kept a house which was used as a hostel 
(Svasathagara) by the almspeople. He went there 
and said to her: “ Sigler (iAagtnt), if it is not disawe^ 
able to you, we^ would spend the night in your hostel. 
Then others came and asked for a night’s shelter, mu 
were taken in. At this point the woman Mked 
Anuruddha to leave the hoftel and sleep in 
with her. He consented. It is possible that he had 
a premonition of what, as it is recorded, reallj ap- 
pened: that she would offer herself to be his wife, and 
hSer him her property, but that he would be seci^ 
enough and insiflent enoQgh to discourse to her 

1 V, p 94- * ® V., w., p. lyff 

’ * He wed the plural, tat was probaWy alone 
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^^mout mWingj^and in dieend-to convert her. Or 
;;i|'i^^rasible that he rose to the occasion as it unfolded 
}i^lt'V;Her' 'whole-hearted acclamation of his dis- 
' muft have gratified him for having shown the 
' mf to a wumaa who at Stfi muSi have appeared to 
' be. unpromkihg as' a possible convert. But her speech 
; on conversion left little or nothing to be desired: 
^ “Wonderful, sir {ahWdtantam ihant^^ wonderful, sir, 
‘juft as one might set up what has been upset, or open 
what is COTered, or show the way to a bewildmed 
mp, or bring an oil lamp into the dark, so that looking 
- with the eyes one might see things, even so has the 
Dhamma been set form in many ways by the Venerable 
Anumddha. I, Sir, take refuge in the Lord, in the 
Ohanuna, and in the Sangha of almsmen. May 
•Your Reverence consider me as a lay-follower who has 
gone for refuge from to-day onwards for life.”^ 
Records of su^ conversions are priceless treasures, 
Iffoteas agama remembering nothing but wW was 
•'shamefuL 

^ although no harm, but only good, came from 

j uus episode, such a situation was regarded as fraught 
with p^ible dangers, from which monastic life mu^ 
;itnmediatel}r be secured. For where Anuruddha had 
j 0^ only indiscreet, others might go further. In 
oraw.to prevent any such contingency it was made 
, s,pacittiya offence for an almsman to sleep for a night 

house.® Henceforth they should go in 
, ,twos or m companies. 

'v ^s^^^men, too, profited in these ways by the 
Mty. Capdakall went so far as 
^ *** ^ layman’s household, until the pious 

‘fs.alinsTOmen complained.* 

said that on one occasion many alms- 
'' ® village and sleeping places were 
(, , S®** for them; but because a man attacked one 


« •{* 




TJiis u a dsoal formula lued on oonvetnoa. 
* V,hr.,p.393, 
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woman who was put to sleep alone, it was made into 
a sanghadisesa offence for an almswoman to dwell at 
night separately and alone.^ Indeed, crimes of vio- 
lence are mentioned so often in some, parts of the 
Vinaya that an impression is created of a land infefted 
by thieves and brutal men conAantly on the look out 
for the violation or molestation of unprotefted women. 
Various disa^ers of this kind led to the definite pro- 
hibition being laid upon almswomen to travel alone,* 
unless armed, in di^idts considered suspicious or 
dangerous, either within the kingdom or beyond the 
boundary. This reads as though the Community of 
Almswomen possessed arms, and also as though the 
almswomen knew how to use them. If so, it is diffi- 
cult to see the force of the Bhikkhus’ Pacittiya,* which 
stated that no almsman was by appointment to travel 
along a high road with an almswoman, or even to go 
so far as the village, unless the road were so dangerous 
that travellers had to carry arms, further, it is 
nowhere said that the almswomen praftised methods 


of defence. 

Naturally enough, a certain proportion of the regu- 
lations dealing with the almswomen’s conduit with 
regard to men was formulated with the intention ot 
preventing them fiom coming to harm at the hands 
of men. The rape of Uppalavanna bad bera a sctious 
warning;* and Subha of Jivaka’s Mango-Grovf had 
also had a disagreeable experience. A liberfane or 
Rajagaha barred her way as she was going to h« sieSte, 
and solicited her to sensual pleasures. She told Jiim 
that she had voluntarily chosen renunaation, an^ue 
taught him the Dhamma, all to no mose. Th^ 
seemg “his passion for the beauty of her eye j ^ 
extracted one of them, thus curmg him of his luSt, 


1 

3 

4 
ft 
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j;^4« '^ts contributed to the formulation of 
■ moiis' other' rules forbidding the almswomen to go 
'';;abouf singly. Th^ were forbidden to g 9 into a 
ij'riflsge'alone;* and to cross a ferry alone with a man.* 
..vlf^he wete an almsman the rule was slightly less 
^ that an almsman muft not 
- ^ on board a boat by appointment with an alms- 
r/troinanj except for the purpose of crossing over to the 
^oiher side;* they muft not go up or down Sieam 
.', together. Almswomen were forbidden to dwell at 
»loiie, separately,* and to drop out of file alone.® 
h I if »n almswoman 

-f L i" 

• there was very little light,® or in 

, a bidden place,’ which according to the Old Com- 
mentary means hiding by a door, wall, screen, or out 
^6*1 road or in a blmd alley, or 
’’ Sanding alone with a man 

‘rti ^ T circumftances, not even if he were 

led to the 

of the rules had been relatives, this faft is 
i forAem mentioned. No difference was made 

to one who was 

' ^>*Wy of minute rules Jrew 

j °™tovent each one 
i' Wth , ^“d in the 

^a 'Secret nlL^’ forbidden to fland in 

possibility became doomed. I„ addition to 
are giva, together. 
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these, there were the two other important rules, ^ the 
breaking of which merited expulsion from the Order. 

Thus their freedom of aftion was more and more 
curtailed. Even so, some re^nftions kept the atti- 
tude of the laity in mmd, and were so framed as 
not entirely to rob them of their sources of working 
merit. Once a kindly brahmin lady mvited a com- 
pany of almswomen who arrived at her house late one 
evening, to come in until her husband returned.® 
They stretched themselves out without asking leave. 
When the brahmin came home he apparently was so 
much disgu^ed with them, that he had them dragged 
out of the house. A pSattiya rule was made diat 
the almswomen muft not behave in this manner, not 
that they muft not go mto the houses of the laity. 
That would have been to deprive the laity of one 
of the supposed channels of acquiring merit. 

With all these opportunities for meeting and com- 
munication open to them, there can be but little doubt 
that in the beginning extensive association betwwn 
the almswomen and the laity of both sexes formed a 
feature of the social itrudhire. In^ addition to the 
giving and receiving of alms or wisdom there was 
a third form of association, which arose rather naturally 
because of the exigence of those other two. It con- 
sifted of the warp and woof of daily life. From the 
almspeople’s point of view this iras "^^ariscd bv 
what was permissible, what was to be guarded againSt 

and what was unlawful. . 

Whatever reftriftions became imposed as time w^r 

on. It was not possible, in Ae nature ^ 
tirely to prevent chances for casual meetings. 
woJd It We been in Bu^ co^ 

ceptions to have done so The almswomra w^e no 
intended to feel or to aft as if Aey lived in a prison 

it ^snota close Order Indeed, the very words the 

1 V,iv,pp zi3,S20,i9iiieeabafe,p.i67 
= V,iv,p 27 + 
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homeless' life is in the open ’* can he taken literally: 

it had to be so if the Order and through it the Dhamma 
were to persist and to spread. Unless the fourfold 
Gsngregation were firmly knitted together and its 
unity summed by the frequent personal access of die 
members to one another, it could, not present a ^rong 
tmyielding front to the forces of Brahmanism and of 
other divergent se£b. These were surging all round, 
ready to insinuate themselves into weak places, and 
to absorb the unable in &tth; ready even to attempt 
to defame the Teacher iumself and to bring him to 
public scorn. The discovery of CificS’s ruse to make 
Gotama appear as if he had stooped to improper 
relations with her^ only revealed her as the impo^er 
and cat’s-paw of a jealous se£t that she was, and cait 
no shadow of suspicion upon him. But su^ a ^ry 
goes to show some of the dangers which had to be 
reckoned with, and hence the vital importance of 
keraing his followers together. 

Hence if almswomen hved in seclusion, as the 
modeft ones came to beheve was so desirable as to 
amount almo^ to a virtue,^ a seclusion in the 
narrow sense of not waiting time with the lai^ and of 
not becoming involved in avoidable difficulties wiffi 
them, muit have been meant. For the seclusion 
enjoined was not intended to prevent excursions for 
alms, oqieditions on various errands, touring in all 
but the rainy season, and preaching to the lai^. 
These were duties which had to be performed. In 
the exercise of them all the almswomen would often 
be in situations demanding a degree of self-control 
which could never have been evo^d by a life lived 
in utter seclusion. The governing idea was that those 
who had learnt to restrain the body, tongue and senses 
were on a fairer way towards ar^anship than those ’ 
whose wills had been allowed to atrophy from want 
of use- Lay-people, too, from other reasons, doubt- 
^ Dhp. Caqr. on verae 176. * V., hr., pp. 294, 326. 
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less tried to live a life of self-reilraint. Life would 
be pleasanter, happier and smoother, if the prickles 
and thorns of irritability, ill-temper, anger, and 
jealousy were removed. For the almswomen this 
kind or self-reiiraint, which they had also to cultivate, 
was but a preliminary clearmg of the way and freeing 
of the mind for the great efiPort of meditation. Failure 
to cultivate Arenuous effort, tranquillity and poised 
equanimity was said to entail the arising of Cankers 
which deftroy and consume,^ but that “he in whom 
the Cankers are gone which arc to be severally got nd 
of by scrutiny, by reftraint, by use, by endurance, by 
avoidance, by removal and by culture — ^hc it is who 
IS said to have all the Cankers in reftraint, he has cut 
off craving, shed his bonds, and by fathoming false 
pride has made an end of ill.”® To the almswomen’s 
credit be it said that reilramt in relation to men was 
not insiftently emphasised over and above reftraint m 
other diredhons. Although thel-e is a notable absence 
of warnings to almswomen to be on their guard in 
relation to’ men,® warnings were insinuated in otbcr 
ways, often undifferentiated fi om prohibitions. Alms- 
women were not liable to one source of tempt^on 
which befell the almsmen; on the alms-round the food 


given was usually offered by women. 

Yet other sources of unseemly behaviour remained. 
The almsmen’s viharas were open to the laity and are 
recorded to have been visited by laywomra, likewise 
the almswomen’s viharas were opra to the l"ty 
are recorded to have been visited by laymen. Visira 
sometimes took place if the almswomen Y®"® 
sometimes workmen came to do repairs to the build 


* Wm^to’ah^en to be on their 

at Majjhima, i , 462; Sarny. Nil . . . 6. S 8 , . , 8. § 6 . 
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ings.^ There was nothing to prevent them from 
seeing the almswomen. This is shown by the records 
of their complaints that the almswomen were behaving 
like the women of the world; now because th^ were 
making colleftions of bowls and again because they 
were using scented soap and shampooing and mas- 
saging themselves or getting others to do this for 
them. 

Sometimes, too, their offences were of a graver 
nature. Jufr as almsmen m iscondufted themselves 
with almswomen and with laywomen, so almswomen 
miscondu£led themselves with almsmen and with 
laymen. As the firfr was reciprocal, no more mention 
of it may be made here.^ A case in point of the lafr 
was the almswoman who had previously been in the 
King’s harem, and who was often visited by him.® 
Until the pious almswomen had found out and had 
become indignant, she had taken preventive measures, 
for she knew that almswomen who were pregnant 
were considered to have fallen away from the holy 
life.® The almswomen themselves had said so, 

abrahmacanm ayam bhikkhunt gabbhnatt^ Thull- 
anandS had got into trouble for concealing the know- 
ledge that SundarInandS had given birth to a child,® 
a result of her invtation to S3]ho, who was in love 
with her, to come and visit her in her vihara.® One 
woman was exculpated as it was found that she had 
conceived before she entered the Order.*® Another 
humane exception to the rules was made in favour of 


^ V., nr , a88, 289, 342 ; cf. Role ascribed to St. Fachosuns, 

wbeie It is saia that if nnns needed help far building they might emph^ 
the same men who worked for the monks, bat these workers mn A return 
tothemanLs’honseatthehourofrefe&an BaxeaaatOngtiraaJSar/y 
HtOory of Double MonaSenet, p. 139 

* V., IV , p 243. * V, nr., pp. 342-343. 

* See above, p. 276 ff, * V., iv., p. 261. 

* Y.,i!i.,pp. 205, 206. ^ Ibtd. 

® V., IV , pp. 216, 217. • V-tiv , p. 212. 

Cf. bdow, p 358 ff. 
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another almswoman in sitniiar circum^ances: she was 
permitted, companioned a second almswoman, to 
bring up her male child in the Order until he attained 
to years of discretion, on condition that they con- 
duced themselves towards him exa<5tiy as they would 
towards other men, save only as regards sleeping under 
the same roof-^ 

These were the kind of difficulties which had to be 
met and dealt with. It was impossible that among 
Gotama’s followers, who were numeious both on the 
religious and on the lay sides, there should not have 
been some who took an lUegfal advantage of their close 
and frequent assoaation. On the other hand, there 
were certain forces which counteradted the dangers of 
non-clauilration for the almswomen; no rigid, frozen 
asceticism was demanded of them; laywomen did not 
live in seclusion; and the teaching was an inspiration 
to lead the good life by willing to follow the things 
of the mind. This applied both to the laity and to 
the almspeople, and the strength with which the great 
majority felt its force is proved by die predominance 
of good over evil in their relations. 

1 CV.x.aj,!-*- 
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CHAPTER V {mimed) 

The Order akd the Laity. Part II 
Life of Vlakbl. 

T here was one ontiknding lajwomaii sup- 
porter whose life depifted the noble^ kind of 
relationship between the laitf and the almsperale. 
This was VisSkhI, one of the greater laj-benefaaors 
of the Order. Her lntere^l in it and her devoutness 
expressed itself in a diversity of gifts, including the 
four requisites and also others; in friendly criticism; 
in sustained support in upholding the Buddhifr teach- 
ing and discipline; and m securing a number of con- 
verts. She uus epitomised some of the cufromaty 
relations between the laity and the Sanghas. Hence 
it will not be out of place perhaps to dve her flory 
here. Much of it is to be found m thel)hammapada 
Commentary, several references are made to her in 
the Vinaya and m the Ui^na, and a long dialogue 
between her and Gotama is recorded in the Angnttara 
NMya. 

Her grandfether was Mendaka, a great merchant 
{setthf) of much merit and illimitable wealth in the city 
of Bhaddiya in King Bimbisara’s territory. Her 
father, Dhanafijaya, also ranked as a great merchant, 
and he and her mother, Sumana, were both people of 
great merit Before Visakha was sixteen years old, 
Gotama came to their aty and Mendaka sent his 
grand-dai^hter to hear him preach. The tremendous 
number of girl attendants, slaves and chariots which 
were commanded for her retinue are indica fioijs of the 
luxury in which she was brought up. Well-bred and 
living in the midfr of all these people, she developed 
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to the full the iSlrong sense of etiquette which muft 
have been innate in her. On this occasion she knew 
how to approach Gotama with reverence: he was 
pleased with her behaviour, taught her, and she and 
her attendants attained to the fruit of conversion. 
Later, when the family, at King Pasenadi’s requeSt, 
had moved into his territory, and she was chosen m 
marriage by Pu^navad^hana, son of MigSra, a great 
merchant of Savatthi, as a woman endowed with the 
five beauties (beauty of hair, of flesh, of bone, of skm, 
of youth), she seat a message to her father to send 
a chariot for her return; for she knew that once 
daughters of influential faimlies have been decorated 
with the gold wreath, they muft return in chariots, 
and not in ordinary conveyances, nor walking under 
a palm-leaf parasol. Another iniSlance of her know- 
ledge of etiquette, and also of the reliance that her 
fother placed in it, was apparent when her iather-in- 
law-to-be and Pasenadi were coming to ftay wifo 
them; her father asked her which house he should 
prepare for MigSra and which for the Kmg. 
clever was the great merchant’s daughter, wifo a fully 
matured and keen intelleft. . . • And she gave 

orders n 

Although she was as “itiong as five eleph^t^ 
she was amply decorous in her behaviour. On the 
occasion wh^ her suitor’s brahmin friends were come 
rdUcovI? whether she fulfilled the only conditions 
of wifehood for him, they were caught m a rmn- 
ilorm. But she refused to run into 
thought that no woman appears to 
rushing about like a man. Filial duty dso 
her nice. She folly realised that daughters are 
nothing to their parents but goods for sale, 

S afticlcs, an^ she would not compromise this 
JStto bfo^ing th. ri* of . pos»bl. m « 

she ran. ^ . 

» A n»"«l expressoa denoung great SttengUi 
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The marriage fe^vities occupied four months; 
probably rather longer than had been anticipated, for 
the supply of wood ordered for the army’s cooking 
purposes became exhau^ed. Indeed, this unforeseen 
prolongation occurred because it was impossible for 
the goldsmiths to create the intricate “ great creeper- 
parure”^ the gft of Dhanafijaya to his daughter, under 
this time. The completed ornament was worth 
fabulous sums, and reached from head to foot when on. 
It was magnificent in the eictreme, part of it resembling 
a live peacock so exaftly that people had to come quite 
close in order to discover that in reality it was made 
of silver and jewels. Visakha, highly civilised and 
feminine to her finger-tips, was not unnaturally proud 
of this splendid ornament. But as time went on, it 
became a trouble to her by reason of its great weight, 
and her father-in-law had a smaller one made for her. 
The great creeper-parure also becanfe a burden to her 
conscience. As she developed in asceticism of thought 
she became sensitive about wearmg it when she went 
to hear Gotama preach. She feared that on these 
occasions it would be unseemly to be adorned by 
anything so coolly, and feared that it might divert the 
thoughts of those who should be unworldly away from 
the Noble Eightfold Way. Once she is recorded to 
have removed it.® 

The weddmg celebrations over, she departed with 
an enormous retinue and a comprehensive dowry for 

^ It IS said (Warren, p, 461) “The giving of robes a -woman 
attains its frnitioa in the great creeper parurt ” This muft be a later 
mterpobtioa, for m the Vmaya, Pitmokkha Nissaggiya PSctUtya 
Dhamma, 6-9, the gifi of robes by householders' wives is not connefled 
vnth any especially arrejting &uit of ment. The notion recurs m the 
Jstakas : 

“ Chief among men, and chief of -women she. 

Who gives an -upper robe in cban^. 

She that gives pliant thmgs is snre to -win 
A home £vine and fiur to enter m.” (Jstaha, 243 ) 

* V., IV , p. i6a. 
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Savatthi. There, in^ead of keeping the gifts t^hich 
were showered upon her by the inhabitants of the cit}*, 
so thoughtful was she for others that she made a 
diifribuDon of them, each one accompanied by an 
affeftionate message. Another incident, typical of her 
humanity and kindness, was her nofhirnal visit to her 
mare who was foaling. Visakha insi^fcd on going 
herself to the Ifable, and on attending in all necessary 
ways to the animal. This intercjl; in others and the 
real desire to shed happiness later found a vide channel 
for expansion in her adhvitics on behalf of the Order. 

Her husband was a “heretic,” that is to say, he 
was disposed to favour the Naked Ascetics, and in 
his house she missed the Buddhi^ atmosphere to 
which she had been accuftomed in her own house. 
But he was not aftively hoihle to the Buddha, and he 
realised that he mull do nothing to anger his wife's 
influential family. Therefore when Gotama came to 
ilay at Savatthi, and she asked permission to invite 
him and his Fraternity to the house, Punnavaddhana, 
her husband did not refuse her requeft. She accord- 
ingly received them the next day, and sent word twice 
to her father-in-law to come and hear Gotama preach 
the Dhamma. Miglra consented, the Naked Ascetics, 
whose doftrine he also had hitherto believed m, being 
unable to dissuade him. He was converted by what 
he heard, acknowledging himself thus: 

Sir, all this time I have been without knowing that on 
you one should beflow alms to receive great rewards, 
kt now I have learnt it, thanks to m}' 
law and am released from all danger of being bora 
lo?cr ftatc of becoming.” Here is a dear <la«> 
ment, if ever there was one, of the reason for .6 

dms. VisakhS is sometimes referred to as ® 

Ser, from the faft that she converted her father-; 

“ From this day forth >'|V 5>d"G2ama 
he had exclaimed in gratitude. 
to her house again for the following > > 
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her mother-in-law was converted. She was thus 
already the means of secnring two converts. Open 
doors were henceforth kept at their house for the 
religion of ihe Buddha. It may be assumed that 
other members of their household also adopted it as 
their religion, and that some, at leaff, of her many 
healthy^ children and nephews, and of her many 
grandchildren were brought up in it. Among her 
children were two sons, one of whom she called Migara. 
The other was called MigajSla." The confession of 
his afi^S on attaining arahanship, saturated as it is with 
the splendours which fall to a follower of the Noble 
Eightfold Way, sugge^ beyond aU doubt that love 
towards Dhamma was infilled into him from his 
earliest years. 

The moderation of the views set forth by the Founder 
muft have appealed strongly to a woman of VisakhS’s 
temperament. Since Gotama inculcated only a modi- 
fied form of asceticism for the almspeople, the simple 
life, and never mortification, she could let her sympa- 
thetic imagination devise schemes for adding to the 
comfort of the almsmen and for removing some of the 
physical hardships which, instead of being a help, 
were a hindrance to the attainment of nirvana. 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary, after 
the conversion of her father-in-law and her mother- 
in-law, almoft the next incident in Visakha’s career 
was the beftowal on her of the eight boons by Gotama. 
The fa£t only is ftated in die Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, and no account is given. But there is a full 
description of this important event in the Vinaya.® 
Gotama and the company of almsmen had been taking 
their meal at VisSkhS’s mansion. She had experienced 
a litde difficulty in lettmg them know that the 
for the meal was come. It had been raining, and the 
servant whom she sent to announce the hour to 

^ Cf.Y.vi,^ 187. * Tieiaaths, ccssii. 

® MV.,Tm., 15. 
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seeing the almsmen standing uncloaked^ in the rain, 
thought that they were Naked Ascetics, and not 
Gotama's followers at all. She returned to Yisakha, 
only to be told to go back. This time all the almsmen 
had gone into their cells, and the servant then thought 
that the atSma was empty and that there were no 
almsmen there. This inadent seems to have deter- 
mined Vislkha to ask that she might be allowed to 
give robes for the rainy season, together with other 
things, for when the meal was over she said to Gotama: 

^ “ Eight are the boons, Lord, that I beg of the Blessed 
One ... I desire, Lord, my life long to beitow 
robes for the rainy season upon the Sangha, and food 
for the incoming almsmen, and food for the sick and 
food for those that wait upon the sick, and medicine 
for the sick, and a constant supply of congey, and 
bathing robes for the almswomeh.™ She gave thought- 
out reasons why each of these boons should be con- 
ferred, vibrant with sympathy for the diffi^lhes to 
be met in the material life of the Order. On being 
further queftioned by Gotama as to the adv^tages 
which she had in view, not for the almspeople, but for 
herself, m asking for these boons, she gave a trank 
and illuminating reply. She said that if she hemA 
that an dmsman had been at SSvatthi, she migh 
reasonably deduce that he had partaken of her largesse, 
and “ then will gladness spring up in me oa cillmg 
that to mmd; and joy will arise in me thus gladdened , 
Sso“joiang ilmy frame will be at peace, and 
being thus at peace I wiU experiMce a blissM feehng 
of content; and in that bliss my heart f ’ 

and that will be to me an exercise of my 
Z exercise of my moral powers, an exercise of the 

S This IS tie probable meanine, 

leaving the vihBra grounds as being more deoen 
» MV , vui , IS, 6-7. 
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seven kinds of wisdom.”^ Thus the donor benefited 
as well as the recipients and altrui^c philanthropy is 
seen to have had an egoi&c motive. Gotama panted 
her the boons, saying : “ It is well, it is well, Vis5kh5. 
You have done well in asking for the eight boons 
of the Tathagata with such advantages in view.” 
Although the editors of the Jatakas saw fit to insert 
the phrase “VisakhS, the great lay Sifter, notwith- 
ftanding her womanhood, received eight boons at the 
Dasabala’s hands,”® they yet could not fail to admire 
her: “Great are her virtues.” But the traditional 
notions concerning women were reappearing at the 
time that the Jatakas were written down. 

Her generosity seemed to know no bounds. She 
continued to give alms and to do other deeds of merit. 
However simple the daily fare of the almsmen, it could 
have been no small monetary drain conftantly to feed 
the huge congregation that by now, according to the 
accounts, surrounded Gotama. For example, it is 
said ; “ For every day two thousand almsmen take their 
meals in the house of Ai^th^indika at Savatthi, and 
a like number in the house of the eminent female lay- 
disciple, Visakha.”® And again it is said; “ Every day 
two thousand almsmen go to the house of Anatha- 
pindika for food, medicine and so forth ; five 
hundred to the house of Culla AnithapL^dika, and 
a like number to the houses of Visakha and Sup- 
pavasl.”^ 

“ Other deeds of merit ” are also recounted in the 
Vinaya. It was at Savatthi that she gave a towel (for 
wiping the face) to Gotama® “ that that may be to me 
for a long time for a blessing and for good.”® After 
she had been gladdened by his religious discourse and 

* MV , viu., 15, 13. This IB a Aock formnh for expressing 
pleasure 

® Jataha Cm^. on 489 * Dito Cmy on veise r8. 

* Ihd, on verse 47. > ® MV , viu , 18 

" A nsnal formula 
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had left, “passing him on her right sid^^ “he told 
the almsmen that he allowed them a cloth with which 
to wipe their faces. On another occasion recorded 
later^ she brought earthenware foot-scrapers, small 
jais and brooms, asking Gotama to accept them “ that 
they may be to me for long a blessing and a joy.” 
The foot-scrapers were, however, a forbidden article, 
and Gotama would not permit them. He allowed 
only “sand^one^ gravel and sea-fbam (bones of the 
cuttle-fish) with which to wipe the feet.” He allowed 
the almsmen to use the small jars and brooms and also 
the fens and flower-itands which Visakh5 ofiFered as 
well.® 

Her intimate knowledge of the requirements of the 
almsmen was made possible since they did not live in 
seclusion, remote from humankind, but were in dose 
contad: with the laity and open to visits from them. 
It is reported that VisakhS attended sermons in the 
mona^ery, and also that^ m company with her friend, 
SuppiyS, " she wandered about the monaitery to sw 
what could be done for the different almsmen who 
were coming in, or going oul^ or who were sick. 

This accessibility to the viharas on tm ocrasions 
laid an almsman open to rebuke from ywakhS tor 
indiscreet behaviour. She is twice recorded to have 
reprimanded UdSyi for sitting alone and apart m the 
house of a layman with a girl. She pointed out to 
him that although such condud ^s not “ 

Itself and had not been proscribe^ »t might prove 
to be a hindrance to the spread of the 
mg it so that the unconverted 

bJome converted.® As a result of her representa 

1 Afotinal.tyeipresaveof3ionaur. 

onW^! e/.Simr Nik,i.i,§i. jv,3,% 

r, § lo 

» CV : v’, The Kandy n»i» to-day a« aUowed the »» of 


* V, ih , pp 187, 191- 
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tions to Gotama such conduf): came to be looked upon 
as an Aniyata (undetermined ofience). 

In the Udana it is tmce recorded that Visakha 
went at an unseasonable hour to Gotama himself.^ 
Both visits are said to have occurred at the vihara 
built by her at the ea^ern side of Savatthi, and pre- 
sented to the Order. Gotama did not rebuke VisSkhS 
for visiting him at an unusual time, ^lill less did he 
refuse to see her, but merely asked (on both occasions): 
“Pray, how is it, Visakha, that you visit me thus at 
an unseasonable hour ?” She gave as her reason for 
her firft visit her failure to extraft some fovour from 
King Pasenadi; she then apparently went straight to 
Gotama, in the hope of finding comfort in the words 
of wisdom which she knew mu^ fall from his lips. 
Pertinent as all his answers wer^ on this occasion he 
“ breathed forth this solemn utterance: 

“ * AD weabiess js pain, aU power » happiness j 
When some Aruggle has to be encountered, men gneve ; 

It IS hard to escape from the bondage thereof’ ” 

Her reason for her second visit recorded in the 
Udana was to find consolation on the death of her 
little grandson whom she loved dearly. Gotama 
pointed out to her that the relation between the 
number of loved ones and the number of sorrows is 
a one-one relation. Therefore where there is no loved 
one there can be no sorrow, for 

“ Whatsoever of sorrow, lamentation and pam there is m tins world, 

AD this arises iiom chngmg, where chnging is not,ithese are no^ 

Therefore happ^r and sonowless are those who chng not to anything 

in the world. 

Set not your afiFedions on the things of the earth ” 

But having loved and loft it would have been im- 
TOssible for VisakhS not to grieve on this occasion. 
The hvmg of such a philosophy needs a long training. 
The counsel could not avail then, but attempts might 

^ UdSna, Mucthada, § 9, PsialagSmt, 8, bans. D. M. Strong. 
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be made in the future to guide the direftion of the will 
— away from love of possessions and of people, and 
implied though not ^ted here, towards undernanding 
the Dhamma. Life in the Eaft — or anywhere — 
trembles with uncertainty, and sudden death lurks 
hiding in every quarter. The imminence of catastrophe 
was brought vividly home to VisSkha by the loss of 
her little grandson. Realising that a similar &te 
might at any moment overt^e any of her other 
numerous children or grandchildren, she muSt have 
craved for some power of resistance widi which to 
light possible future disasters. 

How soon, if ever, she was able to put aSefbon 
from her, and thus be immune from grief, does not 
appear. But evidently she was not able to follow tins 
auSlere course after only one inSlm&on. For another 
Story is given m the Dhammapada Commentary,^ 
where she, “ unable to control her grief, went sad and 
sorrowful to the Teacher.” DattS, her son’s daughter, 
had died. On this occasion Gotama is again rqire- 
sented as pointing out to her the_ mental and moral 
devastation which aflfeSHon bnngs in its train. 


“ From aficfton spring gnefj from afeflion sprmra fear 
He that is free from aSefrian neither sorrovfs nor fears 

This may be very true, but it is a hard teaching, 
monkish in its weariness of afFedtion, and in the desire 
to escape from an emotional colouring in life; in deny- 
ine part of human nature, set on atrophying that part. 
V^^s it Gotama’s way of consolation, we may wonder, 
or was it the monk editors’, putting their views into 

the savines they attributed to him r « . . 

Visakha’s free access both to the monasteries and 
to Gotama himself may have been as much by reason 
S W Snerosity and the gratitude it inspired as by 
?«son of her merit and devoutness. She wdentiy 
Lquired a certain amount of authority in matte 

» Dhp Cmy on verse*!}, and ^/Dhp/SiS 
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concerning the Order, and her criticism at times deter- 
mined a change in, or at least a defining of the rules. 
For example, because the almsmen would not confer 
the pabbajja Ordination on her grandson’- during the 
rainy season she became angry and was annoyed. In 
her -view, it seems, the duties of the Sanghas should 
be carried out at all seasons. Some of &e almsmen 
heard her complaints and informed Gotama. The 
result was the formulation of a rule by which an agree- 
ment for preventing that ceremony from being carried 
out in the rainy season entailed a dukkata offence. If 
adnussion to the membership of the Order were im- 
possible during the months when the laity saw moA 
of the almspeople, the number of adherents to the 
religion would not increase as fa^ as it otherwise 
might. From this comparatively small cause of a 
woman’s feeling, sore that a member of her family 
was not admitted when he wished to be, an important 
ftep -was taken towards gaming easier and more rapid 
entry into the Order, thereby enlarging it more quickly 
and consohdating the religion more firmly. 

Her next great benefaction to the Order was the 
gift of the monetary equivalent for her great creeper- 
parurcy the proceeds of which she spent on building 
a seven-Cloried vihara with a terrace or veranda {SHnd^ 
to it, supported on pillars with capitals of elephants’ 
heads.^ It came about in this -way. She had inad- 
vertently left her great partire behind in the mona^ery 
after attending a sermon, and when she heard that 
Ananda had put it by for her, the conviftion came 
over her that she could not wear an article which the 
Mafter had touched. She decided to sell it and to 
make suitable offerings to the Sangha in its place. 
But no purchaser could be found, both because it was 
so expensive, and because on all the earth only three 
women possessed one. One of these was VisSldia her- 
self; the second -was Mallika, the wife of ^ndhula, 
^ MVjjii., 13, i-a =CyCV,vi,r4 
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the General of the Mallas, and the third was another 
Mallika, daughter of a great merchant of Benares. 
Since she found that she could not get rid of it, she 
paid the price of 'it herself, and asked Gotama which 
of the four requisites she should give to the Order. 
He chose " a dwelling place at the EaA end for the 
congregation of the almsmen” Visakha was very 
much pleased at this reque^ and obtamed the help 
of Moggallana, Yimous for his magical arte, to build 
it. The work took thirteen months. During the la^l 
four, while Gotama was there, Visakha daily dispensed 
alms to him and to tihe fraternity. At the end of this 
time she spent vaft sums in providing the almsmen 
and novices with ftuff for robes, and with mcdicme, 
and when all was completed she gave a lavish opening 
ceremony. Two hundred and seventy millions in all, 
it is said, were spent by her on the religion 
Buddha. With truth the Commentary remarks; No 
other woman in the world was as liberal as this one 
who lived in the house of a heretic." The jot at her 
heart mspired her to a solemn utterance, breathed 
forth in her sweet voice, for the gift of a vih^ ^s 
the culmmation of all her hopes. For long she had 
desired to give a mansion, household goods, provteions, 
robes and medicines to the Order, and now that all 
her wishes had been fulfilled, she reaped the reward 
of fragrant delight. The Vihara was greatly appre- 
ciated and several inftances of Gotama residing at her 

number of gifts thrt 

V.aa Li .t «gh. be 

acduire a corresponding amount of mOT . 

Buddhift metapfipical view te not 

economic considerations, and gifts in plenty «« “o 

thought to be more efficaaous than gifts according 

means. _ 

. V .rR loA Thers^tM, verses n6+, 1194 1 

1 Manlunia, nil Ane.i.PP 
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Even so, she was a continuous giver, and one upon 
whom Gotama could rely to give freely wherever 
diplomacy in the intere^s of the Order pointed. She 
was always ready to do his bidding. For eicample, 
when it was heard that the “litigious, contentious, 
quarrelsome, disputatious Bhtkkhus of Kosambi ” were 
coming to Savatthi, the leading almspeople and lay- 
disciples approached Gotama to find out from him 
how they should behave.^ He gave them all imbiassed 
and appropriate advice, afiPeStng no partisanship. 
He insfruAed the twelve Chief Almsmen to “side 
with those who are right according to the Dhamma,” 
and Mahapajlpatl to “hear the Dhamma on both 
sides, decide which side is right according to the 
Dhamma, and take those matters of the Ch^ter of 
Almswomen which have to be referred to the Chapter 
of Almsmen, to the party which is right” His in- 
ilruftion to the two householders, man and woman, 
AnZthapi^i^ika and Vis3kha, was the same. It began: 
“ Befrow gifts on both sides,” then hear the Dhamma 
on both sides, and decide which set of almsmen is 
right according to the Dhamma. 

Both Mahap^yEpati and Visakha were considered to 
be endowed with as reliable powers of discretion as the 
men, and to possess as thorough a knowledge of the 
Dhamma as Ae men. That their mental frature was 
eftimated to be of equal growth is evident from the 
fafl: that it was not suggefred to mther of the women 
that she should consult with the almsmen as to which 
of the disputants was nght according to the Dhamma. 
A religion which allows this amount of independence 
judgment to its women members, and does not 
differentiate between the capacity of the two sexes, 
IS ennobled, for the women rise and jufrify the fiuth 
which is placed in them. The two, Mahapajapati and 
Visakha, never wavered in their loyalty, and Visakha, 
by her confrant gifts of alms, clothes and dwelhngs, 

‘ MV.,x,5,3. 
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aad also her criddsic, ttss &b anSsggvag bdp in 
£he process of binding die aimspeople togedier and 
to the haty. She map indeed be regarded as a tnie 
and iaidiful mother to die religion. The afcismen 
regarded her as a trusted fr:ead'"rf the Order, It is 
reported that some of them used to take their food and 
eat it in her house or in Anathapi^dika’s;^ for although 
they bad received it at the King’s palec^ nobodp 
fiicadlf to them diere. 

Arden^ liberal and persiliendy dunightfiil far the 
Order as she ivas, yet l^sakha had no thoughts of 
joining it herself as an abnswoman; nor apparent^ did 
Gotama ever urge her to adopt such a course. He 
himself tras not of a monHsh disposition; not one 
whose innermost convi^ons told him that the life of 
renunciation iras the best life. .An^ according to his 
conception of the cosmiral Jaws, VisSkha e^ea^y, 
by her genero^^ and faith would be certain or gaining 
nin^a. Also, Gotama drought of the many, of the 
man himself (purisa, puggala) in each one, rraliscd 

that if she gave up her worldly goods in order to 
become an aunswoman, a means to help many anwicr 
to enter and to remain on the "W'ay would be cut 
If she bad. entered the Order she could not have 


XL Luaui 9X1^ UILL a. 

resided much at Sivafthi and she was usually accessibly 

he frequently consulted her, knowing that he coiQd 

depend upon her to give judgments ^ed on anpe 

experience of the world, and unwarped by “7 

prejudices. For example, she gave 

^ed upon to inveftigato t^ case of the f 

who gave birth to a child while she w^ to 

DevStta decreed that she should 

fear any reproach should be cafr upon the almswomen 

• ® dxi 1 DHp. C.V. on ««« 

Crap, on 12. 
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whom he had in^rudted. The mother declared that 
she had conceived the child before and not after she 
had entered the Order, and asked to be taken to 
Gotama. The case was put without reservation into 
Visakha’s hands, and she proved the woman’s inno- 
cence. 

A long talk between Gotama and VisakhS is pre- 
served in the Anguttara Nikaya.’^ It is exceedingly 
interesting in that it bears the Stamp of what may 
have been a real conversation, and has survived, not 
as a dialogue consisting of Stereotyped question and 
answer, but as a talk to a laywoman, part of it as a 
homily. It IS illustrated by homely metaphors, taken 
from some of the things which would be in almoSt 
dady use, such as fuller’s earth, toilet Stone (sottt), 
toilet powder, a boding pot, oil, ashes, the fire, and 
others of a similar nature, none of which Visakha 
would have been likely to omit from the successful 
management of her large establishment. It is probable 
that in conversing with her, Gotama asked her and 
elicited from her the different processes of cleansing; 
for how should he know ? 

As it IS reported, Visakha said that she was come 
from keeping the Uposatha Ceremony. She sat down 
as a disaple might, at one side of Gotama, Having 
learnt from her where she had been, he proceeded to 
give her the long address, which forms the subStance 
of the conversation, on the cleansing of the mind. 
She is made to sit sdent, as doubtless absorbed in what 
he was saying. 

He begins by saying that the herdsmen do not keep 
a proper feSt day, for while th^ are faffing their mmds 
are running on towards to-morrow’s fare. He then 
goes on to say that the Jams are not much better, for 
although pretending for a little time to be keeping 

/ Aug , 1 , aoj ff. This dialogue has seveial points in common with 
me conversation reported to have taken place between Gotama and 
AnSthapindika, Sarny Nik , xu., 5, § 41. 
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the Sftbbath, they all know that it is only pretence, 
and hence they are adb'ng a lie. 

But the Uposatha day of the holy disciple is different; 
it consi^b of a real cleansing, of a real purification. 
This can only be achieved by meditating on the Buddha, 
the Ohamma and Sangha.^ Meditation on the Buddha 
IS equivalent to the cleansing of the mind; on the 
Dhamma to the cleansing of the body; on the Sangha 
to the cleansing of the clothes, for the Sangha is 
comparable to the clothes of the Dhamma. 

In addition to this, a Gained mind can be purified 
by contemplation on the different groups of devas, 
which Gotama mentions. Joy arises m Ae meditator 
as he IS thinkin g of these tilings, and of the qualities 
which charadterise the devas; for he finds ^t he, 
too, has these same qualities of devahood (faith, piety, 
knowledge, liberality and wisdom). 

Gotama is then represented as going on to a dis- 
cussion of the sllas, the ke^mg of which constitutes 
man’s proper effort, the effort of the man {funsa}. 
He says: * For this day, I do as the arahans do, and 
he enumerates the ten observances. The laft five are 
especially intended for the almsmen, but ^ ^ 
general rule for the laity. Almsmen should abstain 
from (literally, take no pleasure in [patmrato, wra- 
manf^ the occasions of eating at the wrong times; the 
occasions of worldly amusements, such m nwsic, 
dancing and singing; the occasions of decking them- 
selves out with garlands; the occasions of using scente 
and perfumes; and from the occasions of having high 
beds and seats. The firSl five sllas,* the fundamen^ 
injundbons of the moral code, were intraded to be 
observed by the almspeople and the laity ^ike. 

The fruits and results of ^ 

heavenly bliss beside this, earthly bliss, even 

1 All of these are watchwords which came into use long after 
dine* 

» See above, p 65 
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though it were the ruling of the kingdoms of Anga, 
Magadha, KasI, Kosala, V^i, Malla, Ceti, Vanga, 
Kuru, FaScala, Maccha, Surasena, Assaka, Avand, 
GandhSra, Kamboja, would be trifling. Why ? 
Because comparing the life-span of the deVas, group 
by group, with the life-span of a man, Gotama shows 
that deva-happiness lails very much longer as it covers 
a much greater period of tune than does mere mortal 
happiness. 



CHAPTER V {fonttnuei) 

The Order and the Laitv. Part III 

Preaching to the hu^ — Convmum the laiijr. 

T he effeS: which the life led in the Order had 
on the laity has been brought out to some extent 
in the account of Visakha’s life. The two chief ways 
in which the almspeople recompensed the laity for 
their lavish presents were by receiving alms and gife 
from them, and by preaching to them, "nie survqi 
of her life also brings out certain other points typical 
of the beft relations which exited between the Order 
and the laity. These included the laity’s not infre- 
quent criticism of the Order; the mutuu accessibility 
of Gotama, the almspeople and the lay-people; the 
absence of any appeal made to members of the laity 
to become almspeople, the equality of men and women, 
particularly with regard to their judgment and their 
capacity to give alms; the keeping of the Uposatha 
days by die laity; and the work done by the l«ty m 
making further converts. ^ Of these, the last two 
matters call for further consideration. _ 

It was impossible for the laity to live uninfiuena^ 
bv the fine principles of belief and by the high ideals 
of life and conduft expressed both in 
and in the lives of the almspeople. With Aese Aty 
formed a corporate community; and in so lar as mty 
were prepared to adhere to the five myor prc“pte « 
morality W partook of its life. By abiding by these 
chief iMral ^s which Gotama made obligatoty upon 

the laity was brought unto partial accordance with that 
wKb?dmspS.ple. It TO olmmdj- 
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for the laity to adhere itri6tly to the third sila. There- 
fore a compromise was effefted: they were e3^ed:ed 
to observe it only temporarily, and at certain fixed 
intervals — ^namely, twice a month, on the days when 
the recluses were observing the Uposatha ceremony. 
This regulation of their lives, as a foint copy of that 
incumbent on the recluses, was sufficient to remind 
them of chatty as an ideal. It also emphasised the 
fa£t that the difference between the two seftions of the 
community was a difference in degree only and not 
in kind. The underlymg similarity of their aspira- 
tions was also borne out by the quality of the preaching. 
Since the doftriue was the same for all, and universal 
in its ^plication, no difference between the sexes and 
no difference between those who followed the home- 
less or the household Aate was made in its appeal. 
“ I have taught of 111, of its origin, its cessation, and 
of the path that leads to its cessation.”^ 

This was the key to Gotama’s attitude, both to men 
and to women, whether they were in the Order or 
not. Therefore there was no reason why the laity 
should not be allowed to attend the discourses. If 
few sermons survive, addressed to them as such, it is 
not because^ Gotama did not recognise their import- 
ance, and did not value their adherence; but because 
sayings to laymen were not as interefting to monks 
as those to themselves. For this reason, too, although 
It might amiear that the main part of the teaching of 
Gotama and his followers was direfted to almsTnf.n and 
aimsvromen who were already members of the Order, 
and that the inftrudlion for conduct was, as it has 
survived, for almspeople and not for laity, in - reality- 
toe laity were not ignored. With the exception of 
toe three dialogues on the duties of laymen,® and the 
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talk on co-residence (safffoasa) which Gotama had with 
some householders and their wives whom he happened 
to meet on the high road,^ there is no alteration in 
the charafter of the discourses when special mendon 
IS made of the presence of the laity. They came in 
ciowds or singly to hear the Dhamma which was 
preached for the understanding of everyone. No 
in^ances occur of the refusal of Gotama or his disciples 
to preach to the laity. On the contrary, there is 
deliberate mention now and again of, for example the 
laywomen who approached Gotama as he was preach- 
ing,^ and of the huge companies of lai^ who sur- 
rounded him,® perhaps seven hundred Strong of lay- 
adherents and seven hundred laywomen adherents.* 
The population of India was very dense at mose times. 
On another occasion it is recorded that the populace 
were going in their fine clothes and ornaments to the 
monaSery to liften to the Dhamma;® and yet again 
a number of lay-brothers and sisters who were keeping 
a faft day came to hear the Dhamma and were seated 
in the Hall of Truth.® Wherever he was Gotama 
preached, and was anxious that his religious disciples 
should preach, no matter what threads of belief or 
unbelief ran through his audiences. 

His attitude is concisely expressed in a conversa- 
tion with Ananda which he is recorded to 
when he was nearly eighty years old. I have 
preached the truth without making any distinction 
between exoteric and esoteric doarine; for in respect 


preKanmentlj the Ymaya for kymen, for it fland« alone os a.h^ 
addressed speafically to laymen. In MajjJumajiu , one ^spel 
for the almwnen and another for the kity are set forth by anpntia 
» Ang., II . p 57 . ,• 1 . 

- £ g ,ThieiS^tbS,xim ,xxsi ,xay 

* ’ *^ven hundred M a ^rc of speech, hie 

fifty and five hundred, mcaiung “ crowds and crowds 
i W9XTai,SttdMumtaTriiiisUU<ms,v A72 

« fataU Cmy. on S»- “‘‘P" ® 
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of truths, Ananda, the Tati^gata has no such thing 
as the closed of die teacher, who keeps some things 
back. Now the Tathagata, Ananda, diinks not &at 
It is he who should lead the brotherhood, or that the 
Order is dependent on him.” Had there been no 
records of laity who heard the Dhamma, a statement 
such as this makes it impossible that he would have 
debarred them from this right and privilege. 

It could only have been his tremendous compassion 
for his fellow-beings, combined with his buoyant 
nature that enabled him to bear the frrain of con- 
frandy living among these vafr quantides of people, 
for each of whose moral and spiritual welfare he mufr 
have felt himself in a sense responsible. He would 
not have been human if the thought had never occurred 
to him, as it is once recorded to have done, “ What 
if I were to live alone, remote from the crowd ?” It 
is smd that when this idea entered his mind, the Blessed 
One was liiong surrounded by a crowd of almsmen 
and almswomen, of male and female disciples, of kings 
and their minifrers as well as by heretical sefts and their 
pupils; and he sufrered annoyance and discomfort.^ 
He_was too human and too Strong to hold back from 
giving the Dhamma to as many people as he could, 
or to refuse help in coundess other ways to a diversity 
of people. To many he was the trufred adviser on 
a ranging variety of topics, tiresome, difficult and pro- 
found, ethical, religious, social and physical. Because 
the majority of people with whom he came in contadt 
made demands of him (as is shown by his unfrereo- 
troed answers, each one framed to meet the needs 
of the mdividual queidoner®), he was resolute in 
his choice to ftay among the votaries of the 

^ § s ; ^.Aug ,iv.,p 436,T»Iiereitissat<ltltatdus 

tnonght occurring to an altmingn, who Ir^ in the midjt of jnft snch a 
crowd, moved ium to seek a soIitai7 liie. 

C A. F. Rhys Davids, OA/ Creeds tmd Nea Needs, Z.ondon, iqzj, 
p 65. 
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religion, and accordmgly dianussed the idea of living 
apart. 

It was not Gotama alone who preached to the laity. 
The work done by the almswomen in this respeft has 
already been considered,^ and mention has also been 
made of some of Ananda’s^ and Anuruddha's’’ con- 
versations. Other almsmen also played their part, and 
various records survive of the women converted by 
them.^ Maha-Kaccana, at the request: of, the female 
lay-adherent Kali, gave an inspiring exposition on the 
meaning of a verse that she is recorded to have said 
was uttered bv Gotama.® A record survives of a long 
conversation neld between the laywoman Nandamata 
and Sariputta.® It is said that she told him that after 
a prolonged mental struggle she had won to an mner 
peace and bliss and had escaped from the Five Fetters. 
Before he rose to go he is said to have taught, aroused, 
incited and gladdened her with talk on the Dhamma. 

In all these talks and conversations Gotama and his 
disdples are represented as giving the Dhamma, and 
never as deliberately asking the laity to join the alms- 
people, The Way was presented, for those who 
could to follow; but they were not pressed to try the 
higher paths. They would know whether they were 
ripe enough to do so or not. Only if they were un- 
aware of their latent powers, only thra is Gotama saia 
to have gone to them if he perceived that toey pos- 
sessed the feculties requisite for attaining "Ui t or 
Conversion,” in order to help to 
spintuahty." He himself never once said t^at ar^- 
sU could only be reached by those who enter^ upon 
the homeless way. On the contrary, as is set out in 

1 Seeeb<ive.p 2orff.p.aSiff * Seeabov^P apsff 

“ ml’ C^r » vetae 200 , TheilgIthJ OSy on ton , see above. 
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the G)nunentafy on the Katha-Vatthu,^ he is repre- 
sented as having spoken the verse of the Dhamma- 


“ Though he be finely clad> if he fare righdy, 

At peace and tamed, by nght law nobly bvmg. 
Refrain from scathe and hum to every creature , 
Noble IS he, recluse is he and bhikkhu.” 


This is quoted to support “ the belief of those who, 
like the Uttampathakas, seeing that Yasa, the clans- 
man’s son, and others attained arahanship while living 
amid the circumilances of secular life, judge that a 
layman might be an arahan.” 

But although a layman might he an arahan, the 
inference is ^at he cannot remain one. To be an 
arahan implies that he cannot continue in the pradbees 
which, as a layman, he would be carrying on. These 
include indulgences m sexual relations, the possession 
of a home and children, the wearing of wreaths and 
attradbve clothes, the use of scents, and the keeping 
of animals. Gotama’s answer to the Wanderer 
Vaccha-gotta, which appeals in the Majjhima,® is to 
the effedt that no “layman without shedding the 
trammels of house and home has at the body^ dis- 
solution made an end of ill ...” or “ got to heaven.” 
This perhaps was realised by some lay-people. For 
ocample, Sujata,* “ because her intelligence was fully 
ripe , . . attained arahanship " whib dlill a lay- 
woman; but possibly fearing that she could not persist 
in that ilate while ^lill m the world she went home 
and “ obtained her husband’s and her parents’ consent, 
and by command of the Madter was admitted to the 
Order of Almswomen.” To make an end of 111 and 
to get to heaven one mudt shake off the fetters of the 
household life. It was a counsel of perfedhon put 
forward by those who prided themselves on their own 
adherence to the Way; and it was avidly seized and 


3 Katha-Vatthu, iv., i 

Majjhima, i , 483. 


* Dhp , 142. 

* Therig^tha Cmy, ou bii. 
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aifiied upon by those who felt ready to eo forth and keep 
on the Way. 

In view of these records, and of the teaching given 
in the harem, ^ and of the dominantly and consi^endy 
exoteric attitude of Gotama, it is diSicult to account 
for the pScittiya ruling which made it an offence for 
almsmen to preach the Dhamma to women.’^ It is 
likely that this plcittiya offence, infbtuted owing to 
the complaints of the pious almsmen, is a later inter- 
polation of the editors, and had no place in the initial 
spreading of the Dhamma. It shows both the debased 
position into which women had again fallen, no less 
than the nervous apprehension of the monk-editors; 
for a contributory, if not the sole cause of the prohibi- 
tion, was tliat Udayi recited the Dhamma to womiai 
111 a low voice.® The editors feared the potential 
dangers to which they imagined such proximity 
might lead. At all events the ruling could not stand 
as It was, exclusive, and from the women’s point of 
view, obfrniftionift. Ihough anxious to lea™i 
yet unable to hear the teaching, how could they begin 
to reach the very topmofr height* to which, time and 
agam, the Fourfold Congregation was urged to aspire t 
m records go straight on to say that one of the 
laywomen begged Udkyi to give them the Dhamma 
in five or six words, and became an^ and ram- 
plained because he would not relent. The wrath ot 
the laity, even of the laywomen, had to be rccko^d 
with, and their vexation had to be smoothed dow 
whenever it had been excited. Hence a «>mpromKc 
was arranged, and it was said that they were i^wed 
to be taught the Dhamma in not more foan 
Nothing more fatuous or useless than this, f 
frL ^tama’s own sense and wisdom, could well be 
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This ruling Viands alone, for the other documentary 
evidence shows that as the Dhamma was preached to 
the Isuty of both sexes, it bore fruit. With the keen 
interefr in reli^ous discussion, theory and pradlice, 
which has marked Indian peoples throughout the ages, 
the lay-votaries of the Buddhifr religion expended 
themsdves m handing on their new-found beliefs to 
thdr friends. It soon became clear that the power 
of gdning converts was not relegated to the Order 
alone, but that the laity, by the diligence with which 
they engaged upon this work, subfmntially increased 
the number of the adherents of the religion which they 
supported. In order to give a proportionate view of 
the influence of the Order on the Isuty, some account 
mufr be given of the work of conversion which frands 
to the laity’s credit. It will then be seen that this 
influence did not only reaft in the manifold sphere of 
interefl taken by the laity in the Order, part of which 
was self-seelung in charafter; but that it also reafted 
on the outside world. In both fields of aftivity the 
laity were animated by admiration of the Dhamma 
taught by Gotama. 

An original element in Buddhism, as opposed to 
Brahmanism, was that its converts were drawn from 
all cafres.* Membership of it was not the hereditary 
privilege of one cafre, and therefore the work of 
preaching had to be deliberately undertaken. Examples 
of converts made by almswomen are not far to seek.® 
Laywomen also were of great assifrance in furthering 
the spread of the Dhamma. For example, it is said 
that Culla Subhad^ AnSthapindika’s daughter, then 
married and living at Ugga, by extolling toe glorious 
virtues of the Buddha, aw^ened in her mother-in-law 
a desire to see toe Teacher. When he discerned this 
he went to Ugga and converted firft Subhadda’s 
ather-in-law, toe great merchant Ugga, and so many 

‘ See above, p. 167 ff 
’ For some examples, see above, p. 201 ff. 
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othei people besides, that from that time on the aty 
of Ugga was a iaithAil, believing aty.^ 

The influence of queens who were converted to the 
faith was in many cases so powerful that it muSl be 
treasured up m computing the share taken by women 
in shedding the light of the doctrine and disapline. 
ManifefStly Buddhism would not have become the 
force that it did, had it not been for the pai t which they 
so devotedly played. 

King Udena was convcited through his queen 
Samavati,^ who herself had been converted ^ Khuj- 
juttaHE, one of her female slaves; and King PasBnadi 
of Kosala was converted by hlallikS, one of his queens.® 
She appears to have been converted at the end of a 
conversation which she had with Gotama. She had 
approached him in the Jetavana Grove^ and they had 
talked of the reasons why women are iich or poor, 
well or badly off, and in the possession of great powei 
or the reverse.'* When the talk was over she asked 
to be allowed to take her refuge in him as a lay-adherent 
from that day forth. Later, presumably, she greatly 
inteic^fed the King by her accounts of Gotama s 
feaching on the sorrow and tribulation which their 
dear ones bring to men and women; in order com- 
pletely to sweep away all his doubts, she SMt a special 
message to Gotama for a corroboration of fois asser- 
tion.® Pasenadi then came to beheve that in people 
there is no refuge; inftcad a refuge muft be sought 
in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the S^gha. A 
king had great influence in his terntoy. Thus if he 
becfme a luddhift, the spread of 
be facilitated and accelerated; the religion of Gotama 

moft of the common people would imitate the King 
venture. 


1 Dip. Cmy. on verse 30+ 
® Majijlums, iij ro6-iia 
® Majjlunia»Ut io6*ira* 


s lilt/ on verses 21-23 
< Aug , 11 1 PP 2O2-20S 
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One of the moft notable features following in the 
wake of the new religion was the disuse of sacrifices. 
According to Keith, ^ the human sacrifice, although 
fin<^ing no diredt support m the Brahma^as, and being 
possibly a very late conception, was yet permitted by 
them, not as suicide, but as substitution for oneselfi 
According to some of the other dodtrines, it was sup- 
posed that the god needed sacrifices for his suSlenance. 
A teaching without a god could not logically claim 
a sacrifice, and a complete avowal of ahimsa could not 
support It. Gotama therefore condemn^ human and 
animal sacrifice.® Pure and wise beings shun the 
great sacrifices of men and horses, as they bring pain 
and no ment, no less than those where multitudes of 
sheep, goats and cows perish. They seek rather those 
sacrifices and offermgs to worthy men, which, because 
they involve no pain are of far higher value. Homage 
paid to the wise man for one moment is better than 
sacrifice for a hundred years; as reverence paid to a 
righteous man is better than a whole year’s sacrifice 
in order to obtain merit.® 

Queen MallilsS set a noble example by decrying 
animal sacrifice. She derided it to Kmd Pasenadi on ' 
account of its stupidity and uselessness r “ "V^ere did 
you hear of one man’s saving his life by the death of 
another ? Juft because a ftupid Brahmin told you to, 
is that any reason why you should overwhelm the 
populace with suffering ?” Thoroughly to convince 
him, she took him to Gotama. His explanations of 
the omens of Pasenadi’s dreams differed from those 
given by the Brahmins, but appealed to him because 

* Krath, Reitgton ant Phtlesophy of the P'eda, p 460 

* E g, Ang , n , pp 42-44; Jztala, 542, where the king con- 
temphted the »cnlice of hu queens, sons and daughters Deterred 
bjr Ae lamentations of his relatiTes, he set his heart on the sacnfice of 
his eldeft son, but was thwarted in this too 

® Dhp , 106-108 

* Dhp Cmjr. on verse 60; and Jataka Cmy on 77, where 
however Mallite does not play such a l^mg part 
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of their very reasonableness., Accordingly he released 
from their bonds all the animals which he had col- 
lected for the sacrifice. Men and women, realising 
that their liberation was due to the intervention of 
MallikS, praised her virtues, saying: “Long live our 
gracious Queen Mallikl, though whom meir lives 
were spared.”* 

This is not all that Mallika did for the Order and 
the laity. Once when Gotama and five hundred alms- 
men returned from an alms-pilgrimage to the Jetavana, 
Fasenadi and his citizens competed in presenting him 
with gifts.® Pasenadi was caft down because the 
citizens bid fair to outdo him in lavishness, but MallikS 


thought of “gifts beyond compare,” beyond thdr 
subjects’ means and imagination to Resent. She 
certamly was a devoted adherent of the Dhamma and 
of the Order, however much in the tolerant way of 
the EaCl she may also have entertained Wanderers 
belonging to other seCts.® Many of the benefa&ons 
which the Order received were due to her initiative 
and to that of her convert King. „ « r 

It was later recorded that she had. done m act ot 
devotion which bare fruit even in this life, for once 
“ when a poor flower-girl " she “ gave the laft night s 
sruel (she had reserved for her own dinner) to me 
Blessed One, She became^that very day the chiet 

queen of the King of Kosala -o = 

, In the Vinaya,® it is recorded that Pasenach one day 

went into his park and found a “/SS 

ance upon Gotama, Pasenadi is said to have ask^ 

thelay^togoandrecitethephamiMin&ewomen^ ■ 

quarters. But the layman r^l»ed: Sire, what I know 
second-hand from the almsmen). They will reci 


^DbpOnron6o. , * /W on verse 177 

a Mauhuna,n.,aa! Dialogues, vd 1,^178. 

* MifindapaBha, nr , i, 37 * Jit 

® V., IV., pp. 157-168. 
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in Your Majesty’s harem.” “True,” said Fasenadi, 
and he asked Gotama if an almsman might be deputed 
to give the Dhamma in the women’s quarters. Gotama 
instruded Ananda to undertake this task. The ^ory 
goes on to say that on one occasion Mallikl saw this 
disciple coming from ai^r, as she was renting on her 
couch and flirting with Pas£nadi. She got up 
with a smile to welcome him and at the same time her 
yellow burnished covering drop^d off. Ananda fled 
and told the other almsmen. They chided him, and 
repeated to him the ten court dangers arising from 
entering into the King’s palace the firil being a 
smile exchanged between an almsman and the chief 
queen. It was then made a pacittiya offence for an 
almsman to go before he was summoned into the 
Kmg’s inner quarters if the King had not lef^ or if the 
Queen, the royal treasure (ratana) as she is frequently 
fryled, had not come forth. 

The Itory appears again in the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary,® slighdy differing in detail. Malbka is here 
represented as sending a message through Fasenadi to 
Gotama requesting him to go to their mansion r^fu- 
larly with five hundred almsmen, and preach the 
Dhamma to her and VSsabhakhatti]^ one of his other 
consorts. Fasenadi had previously asked Cha^pani, 
the learned lay-disciple, to teach them; but he had 
said that it was improper for laymen to go into the 
women’s quarters, and a “ censurable aft for house- 
holders to go about performing the funftions of the 
almsmen.” Gotama was unable to bind himself to 
go regularly to any one place, but he agreed to let 
^anda go and “ recite the Dhamma to those queens.” 
He reported that Mallikl made an excellent pupil. 

In the Jataka Commentary it is ftated tiiat the 
ladies asked particularly to be taught by Ananda. 
What muft be regarded as a contmuation of the 

* v., p. 323, butnoftoiyttaven. 

Dip. Oay. on verses 54-55 5 «/■ J*taia Cny. on 9a, 
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fl:oiy' appears in another part of the Vmaya,^ and it is 
repeat^ in a Jataka Commentary;® In the Vmaya 
the King’s name is given as Udena. In the Jataka 
Commentary it is not given. The events refJsrred to 
are evidently supposed to ^ve taken place later than 
those described above, for here Ananda was ftilly 
recognised as the ladies’ preceptor. In the Vinaya the 
scene is laid in the park, and the queens, hearing that 
he, their teacher, was at the foot of a tree, asked the 
King if they might go to him for their in£tru6tion. 
In the Jataka Commentary it is Sated that Ananda 
had been preaching to the ladies of the. King of 
KoSala’s palace, as is described above,® that is in the 


mansion. 

Both these later narratives develop into an account 
of the blame incurred by Ananda for receivmg the gift 
of five hundred robes from the queens. He exculpated 
himself by explaining to the King in a &r-sightcd and 
highly satisfaftory way how he could make use of 


-,them. . . v 

One example of Mallikl s penetration of the teach- 

ine has been preserved in the Samyutta Nikaya; it is 
reheated m the Udana.® It is m the form ^ an 
illiuninating conversation which is said to Iwve taken 
nlace between her and Pasenadi, the th^e being the 
love of the self (aUa). It is quite free from ae na- 
tional denial of the self that later became part of Je 
monkish teachmg. .This has often ^ 

Gotama’s real meaning,® and hence has ^ 

damage it by perpetuating false views on his teachmg. 
MauSa and Ssenadi agreed Aat to each 
Sung dearer than his or her own soul (am). 


" “yy . n 

Sam/. Nile, ui., i,s 


1 

s TStaka Cmy. on IS7 1 V “1*59, . 

® , m Jataka ga. 

I "Now what think yon. young man ? whict 

thSpouH go I searchof. woman, or 

that you shonH go m seaich of youndyes F 
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Pasenadi repeated this talk to Gotama, who uttered 
the following verse (udanit): 

“ The whde wodd mde we tnveise without thou^, 

And nothin; M more dear to men thin lonl. 

Since a^e » dear the son! to othm u, 

Let the sontlovec harm no other man 

A maitery of the niceties of the rule to be observed 
by the almsmen is revealed by the following ftory,® 
Royalty as much as other laity had a tight to complam 
of the conduft of the almsmen and almswomen if it 
appeared to them to be unseemly. On this occasion 
seventeen almsmen’ were sporting in the river Acira- 
vatl, and PasSnadi and Malltka saw them from the 
terrace of their mansion. Pasenadi said: “ Those are 
holy men {arahanis) spotting m the water." She 
rephed: “ Surely this has not been made permissible 
by the Lord ?” The royal couple then devised a plan 
for lettmg Gotama know that some of his followers 
were behaving in such an unbecommg way. Calling 
the almsmen up to them, they sent a kind of ball by 
them to Gotama. As they presented it to him and 
he perceived that they were wet, he asked them where 
the King had seen them; and evidently took the hint 
that the ball was intended to convey: that the alms- 
men had been kicking up the water. He is recorded 
to have rebuked them for this frivolous behaviour. 

Mallila’s fervour would doubtless have compelled 
her to teach the Dhamma to her multtudmous women 
attendants, and to the young women of noble and 
brahmin families who were in the royal court and over 
whom she reigned as queen.* Her aftmties on behalf 

’ Of , Samy. Nik., i., a, 5 3 : “Naaglit love we aa we love the 
mnetaelf («««)” 

’ V.,iv,p.iii.iij. 

’ ThH,aM V.,iv.ip. +i,aMtheoiil7 fflenttoaofthuminiljerof 
aiDsiiieii Ithenceloimaaiftheaccoimtweieliiftonc Theisweie 
also die aeveoteea bofeompamons of Uplh, who all sought thiar 
paienis’ leave to eater the Older, V.,iv.,p 126. 

* Ang., a., 202-205. 
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of the religion lay in learning and teaching the 
Dhamma; in securing converts; in making criticisms 
for the more appropriate behaviour of the almsmen 
and almswomen; and in supporting them in vanous 
w^, including presumably tiie giving of meritorious 
giro to the Sangha as she had promised.^ 

Another queen who was mfiuential in the spread of 
Buddhism was Khema,® the chief consort of Kmg 
Bimbisara of Magadha. Unlike Samavatl andMal- 
lika, who converted their husbands, she on the contrary 
was converted by hers. 

She became very popular, and would therefore have 
had much sway in her home country of die Maddas, 
being a native of Sagala,® and also in her adopted 
country of Magadha. She joined the Order of Alms- 
women, and became especially femous for her great 

insight.^ , I 

Yet it was not only queens who were able to make 

converts. The business of conversion was not merely 
a hobby of the royal harems, but^ zealously enl^ 
upon by women of all classes. While the great of Ae 
li£d secured many converts, the humbler worked awy 
in their more circumscribed spheres, oontobuUng 
to the aaonishing cumulative result. As ^ 
already said VisSkha was the means of convwtmg her 
SX and mother-in-law.® Through the m- 

mtcreftmg w note that ^ ^ 1 



« a vehicle. P<>«»We 7T§ he 

No 18 . 
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fluence of Dhanaiijlnl,^ a launch believer in the 
Buddha and his dodirine and the Con&atemi^, 
although a brahmin lady of highly ariitocradc birth^ 
a young brahmin, Sang^va, was brought to li^en to 
Gotama. The visit ended, as was invariably the vray 
with such in£lru£Uon, in his conversion. 

Another ^ry tells of how she was the means of 
sending her husband to listen to Gotama.^ She had 
aggravated him pail bearing by always “ speaking the 
praises of that shaveling friar,” and he in a fury 
declared that he would go off and give him a piece 
of his mind. Dhan^j^ acc^uiesced. Her &ith in 
the outcome of this visit was juilified by the results, 
for her husband soon afterwards attained arahanship. 

The ilory of the woman known as Funabbasu’s 
mother® shows that an alert-minded mother could bring 
up her children to appreciate the Dhamma. “With 
daughter on hip and boy’s hand in hers ” they liitened 
all together to Gotama as he was preaching on the 
subjcft of kinsfolk bemg no refuge.’ Both mother 
and son found it “ sweet to liiten to the Norm.” As 
the boy was evidently older than Uttera, his sifter, he 
probably underftood it earlier than she did. For she 
was too young as yet, but her mother would see to 
her inftrodHon: " Thou too, my Uttaia, liften to me.” 

A believing lay-sifter when nghdy admonishing her 
son^ should tell him if he is gomg into the homeless 
life to emulate SSriputta and MoggallSna, and her 
daughter® to emulate Khema and Uppalavan^l. 
Mothers are sometimes found encouraging their som ' 

^ ii , 209, 210. Dhanafiiiifl was a Kend of Snmedhs 

whea Kogagamana was Baddha. Psalmt of the Ststen, verse ci8s 
p.l77iiK»tea. ’ 

® Sangr. Nik., vii , i,S i. 

Sarny. Nik., X., § 7. This woman is called a meaning 

perhaps a sort of gypsy, a Drawdian or Kolarian ab^nal (such as 
are even now the Todas) 

* Samy. NiL, xvu., 3 . 1 *3 (s) 5 Ang , i, p. 88. 

Sagiy. Nik , xvn , 3, § 24. (4) ; Ang, i., p, 88. 
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to enter the Order, and sometimes mourning because 
they did so and trying to dissuade them.^ TThe dis- 
tra&on of Sanu’s mo<£er^ when she found that he had 
left the Order is proof of the value in which she held 
it. So much confidence did' the mother of Prince 
Bodhi place in the Order that she dedicated her un- 
born baby, whether male or female, to it.^ But cases 
of the dedication of either an unborn child or of a 
young one are rare. Choice to join was usually left 
in (he power of the individual, wi A certain re^^rIraons, 
as appears from the attitude of the mother of Tissa.* 
He told her that he wished to become an almsman 
under the Elder Sariputta. “Very well, my dear 
son,” she replied. “ Long ago I decided not to inter- 
fere with the inclination of my son. Become an alms- 
man, my son.” Accedence to children's wishes or 
the refusal of them was one of the ways in which the 
laity might help or hinder the increase of the Order. 

The presence of the almsmen and almswomen among 
the laity muft have diffused influences which, to a large 
extent, were mutually beneficial. On Ae one hand, 
transmission of the ideals and tenets of the religion 
would occur during the daily intercourse as surely as 
it would occur during the preaching on me Dhamma. 
On the other hand, the sympathy of the laity wife 
this new religion, and with the 
able to live out its teaching more fiilly than mcy, 
may be computed by them perpetual liberality in gmng 
the^four requisites of an almsmans life; by Aeu 
willingness to give shdt« to the 
they were on tour; by their kwpmg of the UpMatoa 
dap; and by the magnitude of their work m gami g 

“ThSoeaselesstributesfriimthelaityarep^^^^^^^ 

* Jatala, 400- 4 verse 75* 
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from, and with generations of religious speculation 
behind them, they deemed that the teaching of Gotama 
was worthy to be followed, and that the almspeople 
were worthy to follow it. Had the people not been 
appreciative, the development of the religion would 
not have spread so rapidly from members of the Order 
to members of the laity, and from them to other 
members, as yet “ heretics.” This work of conversion, 
the result or conversations and discourses, was kept 
aftive and fresh by the faith inftilled by the Teacher 
into the almspeople, and by the convitEhon the laity 
themselves came to hold, tiiat among the many-iblk 
there was a real yearning to know and to follow “ the 
Dhamma, sublime and excellent for men,”^ a longing 
enshrined in the cry: “Teach us the Dhamma 1 
There will be some who will underhand.”® 

^ Samy Nik,'n,i,§i. 

^ Majjiuma,!., 169, Samy. Ntk., vi., i, § i. 
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Adiavati, 37$ 

Acrobat, 332 , female, 83 
Addhakas], 89, 143, 184 
Adfflomtu^ official, 120, 159 ffi 
Adoption, 22 S. 

Adnltery, 48, 63, 63 ff , 250 
Ahiipsa, 24, 233 and « , 268, 37X 
Ailtaaatthv’a mother, 24, 36, 49 
Alms, 237, 3 i$ff., 3»7 
Alnuhowl, i$a, 214, 221, 224, 
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Almsfood, i$4, 219, 221, 273, 
3iSff,3i8ff. 

Almsmen, roles for, 132, 149, 
2 o 8 219, 22$, 328 ff, 

*34». 235,339, 2^ »„ 273, 
276, 290, 299, 322 a , 337 “ » 
355. 368, 373 j greed of, 132, 
220, 274, 299 ; tm againft the 
Dliamma, 1 59 ; complain, 276, 
290, 308 ff, 368; preach to 
almsmen, 278 ff ; sport m 
the -water, 375 

Alms-people and lay-people, 217, 
232, 234, 236, 24s, 253, 

317 ff. 

Alms-pilgtimi^, 318, 37a 
Alnisronnd, 218 £, 224, 240, 
269, 318, 324, 326 
Almswomen, admitted to the 
Oider,9$ff;sermonsfor, 114; 
mtercomwnication of, -with 
almsmen, 118 £, 131, 222, 


225ff,267,268ff, 290,338; 
dependent on almsmen, 119. 

1 59 ; equality of, with almsmen, 
119 ff, 133, 158 ff., 280 ff., 
288 ff ; not to abuse almsmen, 
rao, 158 ff ; adequacy of, to 
teach almswomen, 123 ; com- 
plam, t29, 132, 140, 158, 222, 
232, 244 ff, 272, 276, 308, 
332. 3375 271, iji, 290, 

298, 319. 323. 342 ff -5 teach- 
ing by, 144, 162; compared 
with laywomen, 145 pattttiti 
contribution of, to Buddhism, 

1 54, 20$ ; violation of, 1 5 5 S’., 
231, 338, not to go about 

rin,^. 156, 3.381. 

physical relationship with Go- 
tama, 171 ; married, unmarried, 
widow^, 173 ff 5 sedusion 
o^ 188, 249 ff., 292, 34^5 
and men, aao, 245, 33® “» 
342 ff. ; unruly, 243 ff. , not to 
enter rimsmen’s Ei 9 ma, 272; 
misconduft of, 276, 343 ; 
attend discourses, 277 ff , 296 ; 
example of the dead, 285 ; 
supported by laity, 315, 317 ff., 
3*9 ff. 337! I®'* regular 
suppotteis, 318, 322; to be 
courteous, 318 ff., 340 ; greedy 
and sdfish, 320, 322 ff.; may 
9ve doahs to parente, 332; 
cany arms, 338 ; association 
with laiqr, 340 ff, 378; 
pregnant^ 343, 358 
Altar, 261 and n. 

AmbapSll, 57 »., 89 ff., 93, 185, 
*98. 329. 334 
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Way 

Ananda, hdps women to have 
Order opened, 103 ff , and 
«ules of semonty, lat ; gams 
amhanship, aoy » , 295 , views 
of, on arahanshipp 282* at 
approaching death of Gotama, 
284; questions Gotama, a88, 
and women, 295 ff, 355, 
373 ff ; “ a wise man,” 295 , 
intercedes for Matapajapatf, 
*97 , favourite of Tissa, 297 , 
and ill almswoman, 298 , ex- 
horts women, 298 IT , accused, 
300 , given robes, 330 « 
AnJthapindika, 26, 33, 53, 84, 
3011328,351, 357 ff, 359# 
Angulimlla, 12, 261 
Angnttara-NikSya, 51, 66, 69, 
104, 178, 277, 281 ff, 288, 
316, 320. 345, 359 
Animals, 2, 4, 320, 367 ; animal- 
wisdom, 238, 287 
ASfia, 209, 252, 288, 349 
AnopamS, 191, 20i, 206 
Anuruddha, ii, 296, 331 a, 
336 ff , 366 
Apad.ina, tSo, aio 
Arahan(s), 211, 265, 286, 291, 
360,367,375 

Arahanship, women capable of 
gaming, 46, 98, 103, 163, ff, 
172, 282 ff , 341 ; as fonrth 
Path, 47 (see Paths, Four), 
as the goal, 97, 265 ff , 304 ; 
gained by aliwwomen, 114, 
144, 160 ff, 186, 202, 204, 
206 ff., 209, 247, 254, 261, 
266, 306 ; gain^ by lay- 
peq^, 167, 170, 180, 366 # , 
377 > gained by ^s^n, 

175 a , 207 a , 271 , form of, 
207, 209; not necessarily ro- 
tamed, 282, 367 ; women not 
capabk of gaming, 291 (Maj- 
jiima) 
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Ansmg and ceasing to be, 116. 
194.246 

Asavas Sec Cankers 
Ascebe, 103, J06 ff, 177, 199, 
215, 216, 276, 303, 315 ff , 
matted hair, 298 
Asccbcism, rot, 217, 234, 296 
Assagutta, 327 

Audiences at discourses, 277 ff , 

364 

Auitentics, 239 ff 
Ayyapntta, 57 

Bahuputuka, 15 
Bandhula, 37, 325, 355 
Bathmg, 229 ff ; ntes, 193 , 
dresses, 232, 350 
Bcau^, t8o, 191, 298 ; the five 
beaubes, 346 
Bedding, 132, 272, 316 
Benares, 53, 91 ff , 143 a 
Bhadda Kaccana, 171 
Bhadda KBpiliini, 54, 171, 174, 
182, 215, 247, 255 ff 
Bhadda Kundalakesa, 28, tjo, 
192, 212, 214 
Bhaddah, 134 

Bhikkhunlvibhanga, 27, 1 19, 238, 
243, 268 
BimtodevI, 311 

Bimbisara, 33, 35, 49, 58, 89, 

90 a,, 168, 180, 185, 376 
BmdumatT, 91 
Birth See Rebnth 
Bliss See Happiness 
Bodice (semkacciikd), 224 
Bodhi, Pnnee, 21, 378 
Body, 184. ff, 191, 193, 298, 341, 
360 

Brahma, Brahma, 5, 64, 105 a , 
292 

Bramacariya, 70 
Brahmadatta, 2i 
Brahmadeva, mother of, 325 
BTalimm(s), 17, 22, 42, 69, 73, 

79, 88, 94, 97 St , rra ff, 107 
fft 189, 193, 274, 281 »i 37 * 
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Brahimn woman, zi, 321, 323, 
34a. 375. 377 

Btalunuusm, 39, 51, 113, 117, 
3*8, 341, 369 
Brick HaU, 288 
Bnde, 27, 151 ; prices, 33 
Buddha, a, 91, 291 
Buddhahood, 58, 291 
Buddhaghosa, ii, 270 
Bunal-places, 258 

Csh, 218 

Calm 166, 244 

Cand3, 202 

Candakali, 153, 226, 241, 248, 
262, 337 
Candf, 30a 

Cank<» (asaoa), 70, 98, 146, 
156, 207, 282 ff, 310, 327, 
34* 

C^ia, 174 

CaSe, 167 ff , 321, 369 ; sjrffem, 
68, 1 17 

Causation, law of, 97, 136; 

chainof, 115,313 
Cause, 304 

Celiba<7, 100 ff, no, 173, 215 
and isr. 

232, 260, 311, 333 
Chalmers, Lord, 69 n , 105 n, 
Childers, 242 

Child-marnage,27ff.,78, 151 
Chaffity, 50, 64 ff, 71, 118, 214, 
262 » , 363 
C&ts. 34/ 

Citta,289 
Qta, 203, 207 
aeansmg, 359 ff 
Cloak (eUfara), 141 ff, 223 ff, 
*^» *73 ff 1 330 ff- , wrappmg- 
{fiarattBpSaurand), 223 , -cot- 

ton-<lat^ 330 

impassion, 252 and » , 365 
Concentradon {samidiiS, 281, 
298 

Confession, 122, 124 ff, 133, 
134 *• and ff , 240 ff , 323 


Cottsdcnce, 69 and n , 271 
Ccnsc^don, 303, 306 ff. 
Conversion, 47, 289, 346, 366 
Converts, made aLnswomen, 
171, 201 ff, 254; made bp 
lajwomen, 86, 178, 369 ff., 
376 ff ; made bp Gotama, 302, 
348, 377 ; made bp almsmen, 
i84ff, 193, 321, 336 ff.5 
made bp laitp, 362, 369 ; 
made hf queens, 370 ff 
Courtesan, of Kosambi, 89 ; of 
Rijagaha, 89 ; who kept troffve 
Silas, 92; brothel of, 93; 
See Abhapa’s mother, Addha- 
kisi, Amba^ll, Bindnmati, 
Esli, Salavati, SSma, Siiimfi, 
SulasS, VImalZ 

Courtesans, 20, 70 e , 87 ff , 16S, 
184 ff , 236 : save a man’s life, 
91 : and almswomen, 92, 
231 ff.; interrupt almsmen, 92 ; 
groups of, 93, 231 
Craving {faphS), 97, 163, 187, 
207, 209, 342 ; (niga) 97 
CQ}aka, 327 

Cuiapanthala, 128, 279 
Cullavagga, 122, 127 ff , 1 30, 287 

Dancmg, 86 ff, 234, 236, 360; 

girls, 86 ff. 

Danbkl, 208, z6o 
Dark Wood, 218, 260, 307 
Dau^ter, 3, 13, 19 ff., 346; 
chooses husband, 3, 29 ff.; 
in Yedic age, 19, zi ; both of 
a, 3, 20 ff , 23 ; unmarried, 
*5 ff , 53 ; immured in hous^ 
31 ; mmd, 64; enters Order, 
175 ff.; death of a, 194 
Daughter-in-law, 15, 34, 301 
Dead, the, 10 and n. 

Death, 200, 264 ff., 307, 310 
Debaters, 193 
Debt, debtors, 146 ff , 173 
Deva(s), 5, 19, 39, 115 ff, 282, 
286, 289, 305, 360 ff. 
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Devadatu, 140, 3 $8 
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grow, growth, 94, 187 JF., 
205, 283, 288, 30+ 

Dliamma (Doctnne), ptttin 
Dhamms, 36, t8 >, ao8 
DhammadiniiB, 75, 136, 169, 
t8o fT, 204, 234 
Dhammapada, 17, 367 
Dhammapada Cm}., 23, 38 fl*, 
61, 68, 83, 300, 305, 323, 343, 
„ 349- 373 
Dhanija, 43 
Dhanahjam, 377 
Dialogues, 86, 147, 286 
Disputes See Quarrels 
Disqualifications, twenty-four, 
140, 14a, 143 ff. 

Dnoree, 22, 37, 62 IF. 

Domcjlic ttorL, 220, 222 
Donations, gifts, 289, 3 13 IF, 320 
Dowry, 33, 35, 132, 186. 347 
Drugs. See CanLers 
Durkheim, 82 
Dutt, S., 101 ff., 123 
Dwellings, 3 1 3, 3 18, 320- 334 
356 ff. 
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rules for, 219 IF 

Eight Chief Rules ibr Alms- 
women, 104, 1 18 ff., 157, 160 
Eightfold Wa) Sec Way 
Elepluint, 208 
Emancipation See Release 
Emancipation of women, 2, 1 10 
and r 

Eunuch, 126, 146 
Exhortation, lao, laa ff-, 126 ff , 
140, 240, 24a, 293 ff 
Expulsion, ia6, 157, 266 ff 
Eye Cdeihal (Higher Vision), 
169, 171, 296 

Factors, Seven (/«/« tajjieng^, 
t88, 283 

Faith, ai 7 f *83, 360 


Father, 12 ff , 271 • chooses 
daughter’s husband, 30 ff 
Fcrtih^-nte, ai it. 

Fetters, Five {frein&iSgiySnl), 
163, 288, 309, 366 
Fire-worship, 42, 193 
Foot-scr»ers, 332 
Foreff-life, for almswomen, 
154 ff,239 

Forms of address, 292 ff 
Fourfold Congregadon, 134, 
279 ff , 284 ff , 290, 296 ff, 
34t, 368 

France, Anatole, 194 rr., 207 » 
Freedom See Release 

Gandhana, 64 
Garlic, 322 and n 
Girdles, 227 ff 
Godfs) See Deva 
Good life, 7T, 97, 236, 302, 324, 
344 

Gosala’s mother, 326 
Gotama, words ascribed to, pes~ 
Sint , views of, ao, 63 ff , 97 » 
104 ff, no ff, 167, 289, 
366 ff , 371 ; avene worn 
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1965 clairvoyance of, 66; at 
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approachmg death rf, 284, 
aS, death of, 297. 3 ©^ 
blue-<q-cd, 30X, goes mto 
homelessness, 307 , 
bib^ o( to almswomen, 30# n . 
exoteric attitude ofi 304 “•» 
368 ; compassion oi, 30$ 
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Giandmotlierj SnmaoS’s, 1841 
201 

Grudge, 320 
Gnta, 17$, 189 ff., 2 o6 

Happiness, Happy Lot (saiia), 
44, 49, 6$, 1 14, 198, 209. 
259, 298, 360 
Hanta, 60, 196 

Hdl (gtraya), 44, 48, 67, 97, j 
226, 289, 320 

Here and hereafter, 14, 177 i ^^3 < 
Hermaphrodite, 126 
HlnaTana, 252 
Hithn shore, am 
Homdessness, Homdess Way, 
passta 

Honsdidd overall [ioasalheet- 
vare), 223 

Honsehold hie, paustm 
Husband, 52, 181, 216; girl’s 
choice of, 29 ff. , eager to 
convert wife, $8, 180; enters 
the Order, 58 S, 180, 182, 186 

Iddhi, 7X0 

Ignorance, 66, 136, 187, 208, 24$ 
Ul, sorrow {Jukkia), 97, 107, 
198, 230, 259, 304, 363, 367 5 
wjll, 97, 165 
Images, sensory, 208 S. 
Impermanence, 83, 116, 196, 
204 ff, ao8, 258 ff, 264 ff, 

T 

Incest, 178 n , 276 
In&ntiade, 23 ff 
Infirmanes, 237 
Inheritance. See Proper^ 
Insight 17; 

(pipafsatia), I14 », 181, 199, 
202, ao8 ff, 258, 306; 
{dhammacakkia), 136, 327; 
{paSSd), r68, 282, 376; {pi- 
htBSd), 200, 246, 326 ff. 
InShgatoT, 66, inShgate, 244, 
257, 264 (mate) 

InStraflor, 141 and n , 142 


Interdidions, dght, 154, 157 } 
fbnr, I $7 

Isidasi, 13, 44, 60, 63, 174, 
176 ff., 192, 205 
Isipatana, 98, 333 

Jains and Jainism, 5, 24, 
loi ff, 106, 108, 116, 153 » , 
171. 177. I 93 » 195 "•» *^ 3 . 
214 ff, 2X6 ff., 263, 286 ff., 
3 ai. 348. 350. 359 „ _ 

Jstalca, 9, 3 1, 36, 38 ff , 48, yo ff-, 
67 Sn 74. 77 » 91* * 5 o> 

279, 288, 302, 320, 328, 351 
Jablkg^hiya, matted hair ascetic, 
"298 

Jetavana, 156, 370, 372 
Jmadatta, 177, 205 

ffaccSna, MahS, 366 
Eajang^ almswoman, 234 ff. 
Kah, courtesan, 93 ; laywoman, 
366 

Ka]I, keeper of burning-ground, 
83 ( slave woman, 83 ff., 84 
KanS, 38, 61 
Kapha, 30, 39 ff. 

Kapilavattfau, 99 
Kappma, Mahk, 279 
Karma, 97, 177, 188, 262 
Kasuaja, 2x 

Kassapa, Maha, Fippali, 2x5, 
28r, 296 ff., 325 
Katha-Vatthu, 367 
Kdth, A. B , 8r, 263, 371 
Khandhas, 187 , (self) 2oy 
Xhymgj 36, 167 ff, 180, 183, 
r9X, 205, 208,235, 376 ff. 
Ehujjnttara, 83 ff., 370 
Kisa-Gotand, 4, 37, 168, 196, 
304 ff 

Knmara Kassapa, mother of, 178 
L^-disa{des,fdnale, 20x, 279 ff , 

283, 3ir, 377 

Laymen mvite almswomen to 
dine, 321 
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Lr) people, <rriiici» almsfcopk, 
lao ff, 137, 159, jso, *34, 

=4^»S5^•a53^ 
at.t> fT.. 3fi7, J17 ff , 34^,375 ; 
so Kfuhr 'upponen, 318 IT.j 
eatcruin almtuoRKn, 3*1 S'.} 
piiild nf) 333; £f*,e niaiicai 
aiJ iti .fltnc^onrni 333 iT, 
p'oi .dt nlplit’; shelter, 335 IT ; 
attend di'courcs, 3^3 IT, 377 ; 
hemiiies for, 363 iT. and r 
Liswot*^, liflcn to prcfchinp 
aPo P., 364 if., 368, cquilh} 
oC with Ittncn, 280 iT, ptc 
slnis, 318, 324 ff, 372, coin- 
pliin, 368 ; fee Concerts 
I-earninp. aiPff, 387 
l,icch?» n, 37 f , 67, 90 
Life in the Order, t 86 ir, 197 S', 
211 f"., 240 f.i hard, 150 F, 
196, 2t3 

Life-iptn (<30»®7f «9i( 205,304 
/.qf/f f/ /f/ia, Tht 304 
J.iop-rofture, 258 
Jdtlle Stord), $0, 181, 203, 208 
!,0'n<lftth 0 r\i;f'Crt), 227 
Irfire, 'I iiTcefold, 182, 203 
Uel, 32, 327 

MaftPdijJ, 325 queen of 
lldena, 35 

Mahlpijlfili, shites her liead, 
72 r ; lead* deputation, 98, 
IC2 F., to6, 184, 295 , enters 
ftrram, 99 , initntcd, 103, 1 18, 
138 , on rules of scnioritj, lai , 
ill, 130, goes 10 GoMma, 
153*,, 233, 297, 309 F., 357 , 
famous in Order, t 68, S®?* 
cause of women joining Order, 

1 8 1, 203; nuisc of, 182, 203 
F, 207 ; as a preacher, 203 F., 
254; pleads to die, 263 F.{ 
complains, 230, 274 F^ 308 
MahS-Swanna (Great-Wealth), 
2>>47. 53 ^ 

Mahavim, loi F. 


I Malifij.'ina, 252 
: Majjhima-NilSjiB, 55, 60, 166, 
309. 328. 3<V 

3s, 60, 299, 370 F 
Mallill, wife of Bandhoh, 37, 
, 3*5. 355 , 

Msnatta discipline, 120, 137, 271 
Mann, lor, 37 », 39, 47, 63, 
, , 75 " . 79. 88 
' Manual work, 233 F 
j Msra, 6t, 164, 260, 284, 291, 

! 307 

; Marriage, 3 r., 32 F , normal age 
for, 28, 1 50 ; in Vcdic age, 29 
Majsagc,a3s,343 
Matricide, 16 F. 

Mediupe, 154, 243, 315 F, 

33* . 35'. 356 

Mcdiiation, 144, 207 F, 213, 
246, 258 F, 360 
Merit, 218, 315 F, 325 F, 334, 
335 *-.3Si» 356.371 
MettilS, 203, 207 
Meitija, 266 F. 

Miglra, Visllha’s fathcMn-bw, 

346. 348 

Mipas.tK, 298 

Kliiindapanha, 5, 17, 26 F, 33, 
86, 94, 291, 309 
Miihila, 196 
Mittaksh, 206, 210 
Moggalltna, 89 » , 99, 17*, 184, 
193, 296, 329, 356, 377 
Mobja-Phagguna, 275 
Moncj', 234, 322, 330 
Monogamj , 3 5 F , 41 F 
Mother, 1 F, 43, 271. 303, 
cult of the, 4 F, S3. 
u<c of name of, 7 : mind, 64 ; 
loses child, i73» '94 ^ » 3oS 
enters Order, 182, 215 ; con- 
verted bj son, 185 , and ton s 
enti}' into Order, 377 
dedicates child to Order, 378 
Mother-in-law, to, IS» 4S» 30'» 

349. 369 

MoUcr, Max, 17 



Index 


Music, 86, 2 o 8, 334, 360 
Mnsiaaos, female, 86 ff. 

Muta, 181, 189 

Nsdika, 288 
NSgasena, 38, 66, 327 
Naked ascetics. See Jains 
Nahilamata, 77, 304 
Nandaka, 123, 278, 283 
NandamStS, 329, 366 
NanduttarS, 171, 193 
Nature, 209 
Nigrodha park, 103 
Nirvana, 65, 97, T04, iij ff., 
116, 166, T72 175, 188, 

igr, 19s, 197, 200, 246, 252, 
„aS 7 . 307 . 3 i 7 . 3 « 

NissaTas, 1 54 
Noble Tiutfas, 63 
Novice, female, 120, 126, 138 ff., 
i 44 .i 53 «a 34 »a 3 S.a 47 ff- 

Obflade, 141,3 19 ff. 

Order, 1^ the laiQr, 159, 174, 
1971 217 ff . aar, aaa, 23a E, 
HS> 233, 337, 369, 314 ff, 
332. 34 + ff.. 362 ff,, 369, 

378 

Order of Almswomen, 49, 62, 
entrants into, 27, 73 ff, 85, 
96, 160, 163, 167 ff., 173, 
175 ff-. 179. *82, 183, 187 ff, 
194 ff. i99ff, 207ff,2riff, 
250 ff , age of entty into, 27, 
13*5 founded, loa ff ; ways of 
leaving, 261 ff. 

Ordination. See UpasaoLnadS x 
Pabbajja 

Ornaments, 181, 228 ff. 

Pabbajjg, 133, 146, 

*83, 249, 251, 355 

Faatbya See Rules for alms- 
women 

PSrtjiLa offence, 126, 225 ; see 
Rnles 

Parasols, 228 ff., 346 
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Parents, 5, 7 ff, 14 ff, 31 ff.; 
children to support, ~8 ff; 
consent of, for children to 
enter Order, 32, 149, 174, 
175 ff. 

Parricide, t8, 49 
Pasgnadi, 20, 33, 36, 60, 156, 
184, 230, 233, 299, 338, 331, 
346. 353 . 370 ff 
FatZdra, dopes, 31 ; mourns, 
60 » , 173 ff., 195 ; followers 
of, 162, 168 »., 173 ff., 194, 
202 ff.; reverb by women, 
169, as preacher, 201 ff., 234 
Paths, Four, 46 ff, aoi, 282, 336, 
Stream-Entry (firft), 99, 190, 
201,302,306; Once-Retummg 
(second), 99, 283 ; No-Retum 
(third), t8o, 201, 283, 288; 
Arahatta (fonrth), see Aia- 
hanship 

Patimokkha, 124 ff, 131, 137, 

*59 »» » 39 »* 

Pavarana, X20, 133 ff. 

Peace, 166, 199, 209, 346 
Penance(s), 63, 123, 193 
Pi&ire-houEes, 234 
Plato, 165 
PokkharasSdi, 46, 83 
Polyandry, 39 ff. ; m Vedic Age, 
40 

Polygamy, 35 ff 

Preachers, Thetis as, 169, 176, 
201 ff , almswomen as, 240, 
244, 351 ff, 341 
Precepts {iJla), 42, 63 ff, 92, 
1 38, 215 », 276, 285, 302, 
260, 362 

Property, hdd by unmarried 
women, 36, 176; by married 
women, 54 ff ; ly widows, 
75 . *74 i of almswomen, 214, 
221 ff ; of lai^, 299 ff 
Profbtution. See Courtesans 
Punabbasn’s mother, 377 
Punna, 278 

PnnnE, dave, 84 ff , 181 



Index 


Preaching, 252 IF., 278 ff., 314, 

317, 369 

Putgaloi}*. See HcU 

Quarrels, Tamily, 14 ff.; among 
almswomcn, 241 ff, 248 
Qiiccn(s), 3S ff., 60. 67 ff, 
*s ff'i 370 tr. 

Rshula, mother of, 54, 99, 271, 
311 

RBjagaha, <56, 99, 218, 316, 338 ; 
Council of, 300 

Rattliapala, 52 tt , 55, 173 «, 
177 293 

Rebirth (Becoming, EciAcncc), 
97, ri4, 123 and jr, 161, 169, 
»77i 183, T87, 192, 205, 207, 
209, 288 ff , 301, 310, 327 
Refuge, 136, 174 ff, 261, 310, 
328, 370, 377 

Refuges tlie Three, 42, 46, 128, 
201, 243, 262, 281, 283, 288, 
337. 360. 370. 377 
Release, 96 ff, tot, iti, tt4, 
115, 125, tfis, t67, 199 ff, 
207, 209, 215, 240, 289, 307, 
310 

Religious vocation, 232, 233, 299 
Remarriage, 60 ff 
Rcnunaalion, 202, 103, 266, 292, 
299, 226 ff , 222, 324, 338 
Rhys Davids, C A F , 09 sr , 262 
Rhys Davids, T. W , 60 » , 
246, 274, 236, 23812, 24a 
Rig'Ycda, 40, 81, 89 ff 
Rites, 34, 263, 172, 193, 238 
Robes, 225 ff, 273 ff , 326, 326 , 
the jcUovr, 203, 227, 262, 
223, 262 n., the three, 232, 
224. 222 ff. ; made of rags r 54. 
233, 326, 332 and ff , the 
rough, 268, 307 ; diibibution 
of, 245, 274 ; throwingoff, 262, 
lay, 326; matcnal, 320, 329, 
Robc-ccrcmony (Kathina), 240, 


gifts of, 329 ff, 347 ff, 355, 

374 

Rohini, thcif, 273 
Rosanes, 239 

Rules for lumswomcn, 229 ff, 

139. *49. »SO ff . 174. *29 ff., 
244 ff , ^3, *58 ff , 262, 269 
ff, 272ff,a9o,328ff, 322ff, 
330 ff, 338 ff., the Si\, 220, 
238 ff, 232, 249, 231, 
pIiajiLa, 267, 29a 

Sacrifices, 79, 238, 263, 372 ff. 
Sakyan, dan, 36, 203, 238, 278 
and 0,283, 321 
Sakka, 20, 284, 291 
Sakub, 272, 174 
I Sakyaputtas, 146 
Sslavati, 88 ff , 93 
Salha, 219, 322, 334, 343 
Salutation, 229, 120 ff, 223 
Salvation, 97, 204, 207, 212, 

1 13. 147, *58 

Sini3, courtesan, 92 ff, therT, 
296, 2ofi t the other, 196, 207 
SlmSvati, 14, 22, 29, 33, 83, 296, 
370, 376 

Samyutta-Nikl^, 6, 264, 283, 
3*0. 374 
Sanglmaji, 303 
SZnu’s mother, 378 
Slnputta, 7 ff, 99, 298, 222, 
296. 325, 328 ff, 364 ff, 
366, 377 ff , siRen of, 1 83 
Savatthi, 234, 243, 133, 136, 
228, 236, 277, *90. *99. 303. 
303, 307, 322, 322, 329, 
330, 331. 348, 350, 351, 353. 
337. 358 , tvoman oG 24, 02 , 
ahnswomen of, 222 ff, 279, 
322 ; householder of, 276 
Schism, 290 ff 

Sefls, 206, 240, 263, 342, 363 
Sels the Alavikan, 28, 228, 260 
Sclf(ff/rfl),64, 98. 226, 298 ,261, 
374 and ff, 375 > maileiy, 
64, 2 22, 225, 266, 28a, 295, 
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198, ai6, 246, 296, 342 , de- Sugata, 46, 108 
hsion of the, 165, 191 ». See Suidde, 79, 263 ff., 307 ; threat 
TCtianittiaii of, 177; attempted by Siha, 


188, 


183, 


330, 


Senses, xia, 133, 163 » *VH| 
1905'., 200, 209, 234 ff., 247, 
341 , luff of sense, 163 
Sensodesires, 94, 147, 

191 ff, 200, 263 
Serpent, 143, 200 
Shampooing, 233, 343 
Shdl^,P B , 194* 

Shoes, 229 

Shops, 234, 236, 322, 

333 flf 

Sigsbmats, 172 

SigaSvSdasutts, 7 ff , 43, 31, 63, 
363 a 

Slid, 173, 188, ao6 
Silavi, 213 
SiltvaS, 87 

Silence, 133, 142, 241, 313 
Similes, qnoted, ix, 13, 3x, 88» , 
Id6, 207, 259, 260, 346; 
referred to, xojr ff., aSl ». 
Singing, 87 ff, 234, 360 
SiTiiiii,48, 88,91,93 
Siaer(s) (Magnt), taS, 249, 
29a ff , 336 , mind, 64, 292 
Six Almsmen, X29, 142 a. 

Six Almswomen, laa, X29, 
142 » , 158, 232, 253, 323 
Slaves, 6, 31, 84, 146, 148 ff., 
236, 299, 305, 34J, female, 
6, 33, 84 ff, 181, 293 n. 

Snake-bite, 287 and *,305 
Sobtnde, 259 ff 
Sona, 164 

Sera, 76, X71, 174, i8a 
Sp^ 238, *87 and » 

Stable 335 

Str^-Mtiant See Paths, Four 
Snb^ the goldsnuth’s danpbtiY . 
46,X90,2 o6 


J91 ff ,'338 


ofy 177$ attempted by qumi 
188, 266 ; committed ^ Vak- 
kah, Godhika, Chaima, 263 
Sujsta, 44, 96, X67, 170, X7S, 
2 o 8, 288, 301, 367 
SnkLa, 169, 204, 2x8, 234 
Snlasa, 91 ff. 

Snmans, daughter of Anithapin- 
dika, 26; sifter of PaSEnadi, 
184, 201 ; princess, 302 
Snmangala’a mother, 189 
SumedM, 13, 28, 172 «., 177 ff., 
192, 200 

Snndari, 54 ff., 171, 173 ff., 203 
Sttttdarl-Nandz, 183, 191, 292, 
3 * 1 . 343 

Snperman, 286, 288 
Snppavaa, 302, 329, 331 
Snppiya. 333. 3 S* 

Suspension, 245, 248 ff, 272 
Suttanta^ 238 ff , 290 

Tajjamyakamma, 127, 272 
Tame, tamed, taming, 64, 112, 
195. 198. *08, 501, 306 
Tassa^piyyasito-kamma, 127, 
242 

TathEgata, 46, 103, 232, 253, 

33*. 351. 36s 
TheKi 04, 66, 223 ff, 241, 299 
Thera^is, 52, 209, 265 
TherlgEto, 32, 73, 89, 144, 146, 
102 ff., 204, 209, air, 305; 
castes of authors of, 167, 
169 ff. 

Thetis (Elders), 141, 144, ff., 

*5®. ***. *47 i verses of, 160, 
162 ff, 183, 197 ff. 

^ef, 66, 250, 25X and n 
Thomas, E J.,308, 311 ». 
Thomas,F W,xo4» 


... .i. .. I4.I. TCI! nnf kfil ...I 
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personage, 142 », 2565 asb 
for doak back, 223 ; iff, 334, 
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3 j 3 ? rcftorcs Gmdnkfill, 848 ; 
tidtniu an adulteress, 250 ; 
preaches to PnsSnadi, 2 J5, 331 , 
jealous of Bhaddtt Kapdani, 


Vkjira, 62 
VaUali, 96, 265 
Vangisa, 280 and » 


1,, ”, — 4~|/uaiii, . Vasittht, 90, 176, 106. 20c 

behaves j Vassa, 101 w, iig’flF. 122 ff, 


I19 flr 

*33> a4o» *53. *68 ff, 2J7, 
„ 3*4. 341 

- - -- — Vaughan, H, 194 « 

over robes, 331 j diJlributes ! Vedas and Vcdic Age, etc, ig, 

™ i *5. 35. 40. 43. 54 «. 


badlj aAcr meal, 318; puts ! 
obstacle in laity’s waj, 319, { 
330; greedf over garbe, 322; 


wrong people, 332; inAigatcs 
Jan -suit, 334; conceals Jnou- 
ledge, 343 

Tim, 52 sr , 12; 198 ; mother 

, of. 3*5. 378 , sifler of, 326 
Ti«s3, Fat, 262, 297 
Truth, 136, 790, 198, 245, 246, 
_ ®‘' 5 » 30s. 313. 3*7 
Tjlor, E B , 80 

Ubbirt, T3, 35, 194 
Udana, 302, 345, 353,374 
Udavi, 132, 159, 274, 321, 35a, 
368 

Udenn, 35, 370, 374 
Ugga, se//ii, S3 , 369 
Universal Monarch, 291 
Upah, 52, 53, 158, 321, 375 w 
Upanishads, 16 22 a , 25 sr , 

40 a , roi 

UpasampadK, 16, 52, tao, 138 ff., 
213, 240, 247, 249 ff, re- 
ceived b^ a messenger, T43 , 
age at winch conferr^, 150#, 
not granted, 1 53 ; CTcepUonal 
vray of coniemng, 273 ff 
Uposatha, 720, 723 ff., 732, 

359 ff, 362 ff ,378 

UppalavannS, 37, 744, 755, 708 
ff. 179. * 74 . 338, 377 
Uttaml, 202 , the other, 777 
Uttaia, la7-disaplc, 48, 97, 298 , 
almswoman, 202 
UvSla, 242 


Vaddha, 277 
Vaddha’s mother, 277 


» . 78, 80 ff., 88, 707, 792, 
287 and a 
Vcdic words, 76 a , 25 a , 34 a , 
35 ». 37 ». 72 a, 97 a, 
287 a. 

Vchicle(7aM>, 2 53 and a , 376a 
Vesah, 89 ff , 703, 707 ff , 309, 
3 ” 

Vessantara, 58 
Vessavana, 286 

Vidcha princess. See AjZta- 
satthu's mother 
Videhika, 84 
Vjjaja, 783, 205, 247 
Vimals, 88 ff, 784 
Vin8>'a-Pita].a,p0r/»a 
Vinaya (disaphne), 744 ff , 249, 
254, 290 
Vfra, 782 
Vira, 218 

Visakha, 780, 787 a, 254 
Visakha, marncs at sixteen, 28, 
346 } dowry of, 33 ; nches of, 
55 , rebukes UdSyi, 759, 352 , 
asks to beffow alms, 232, 332, 
349 ff ; dofis her fenire, 299, 
347 , friend of, 300 , youn^ 
sifferof, convert^, 302, father^ 
m-law o^ 327 , gives alms, 
328, 357 ff , 355 ff , life of, 
345 ff, husband of, 348. 
convertsparents-m-law, 34 ® ff . 
visits Gotama, 353 ff . 359 ff • 
causes a rule to be made, 355 ■ 
ofiers herparonf for sale, 3 5 5 ff . 
builds a vihOiB, 336} advised 
by Gotama, 357; has no 
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thoughts of joining Order, 358} 

' proves almswoman’s innocence, 
358 ff. 

Vows, absence of mona^bc, 214, 
262 

Wanderers, 246, 281 282, 

332, 367, 372; female, roo, 

332 

Ward-rone, 286 and 0. 

Way, 104, 107, III, 1 13, 169, 
188, 200, 206, 252, 258, 304, 
307 « 3 S 8 « 366 ff 5 Eightfold, 
104, 113, iij, 136, 202, 213, 
233 n, 246, 257, 347, 349; 
Ambrosial, 210, 306 ; Middle^ 
240,246, 236 ff, 313, 327 
Weaving, 232 ff. 

Weeping, 217, 241 
Wejten^ck, E , 40, 80 
Widow, 3, 72 ff 5 burning, 72, 
77 » 79 ffi 21^5 remamage 
7 S» 77 ff 5 joJM the Order, 
76, 173, 174 

Wife, position of, 3, 14 ff., 41 ffi, 
47 > 5t> 55 ff.; obedient to 
husband, 38 ff , 43 ff, 37, 71, 
186, 213; CO-, 37 ff, 306; 
can give dms, 42, 48, 54 ff ; 
hnds of, 43, 44, 31, 37, 148, 
301 ff ; equably of, with 
husband, 47, 32 ff, 56, 58, 
175 ; queues of, 48 ; de- 
votion of, to husband, 49; 
needs husband’s consent to 
enter Order, 49, IM, 160, 
174 ff, 178, 180 ff^ 230; 


power of, to keep secrets, 51 ; 
five powers of, 3 1, 70 ; quarrels 
with husband, 56; desjnses 
husband, 56 ff ; despised }yr 
husband, 57, 189; former, 39 
182, 274, 276, 293 ff., 303 ; 
death of a, 60; grieves at 
husband’s deadi, 60, 173, 
193 ff ; enters Order w^n 
husband does, 62, 75, 174, 
176, 276; converted by hus- 
brad, 182 ; as novice, 249 

Will, 3, 94^97 and*, 107, 113, 
163, 169, 183, 198, 209, 213 
244, 246, 257, 261, 313, 341 

Wintemitz, M , 4 0 , 4-0 0., 
81 and 0., 93 0. 

Women, pre-Buddhift, i ff , 25, 
r6o; . . and men,” 5 ff.; 
five special woes of, 28, 48 ; 
sdf-supportmg, 83 ; in Bud- 
dhism from Its begmnmg, 98 ; 
seclusion of, 170, 344, “un- 
guarded,” 182, 183, i 86 , 2 I iff , 
240 ; at Gotama’s deadi, 300 ; 
snfi^mgs of, 306; see Aia- 
hanship 

Woodward, F L , 46 0. 

Wntmg, 238 ; material, 197, 238 

Yakkha, 218 

Yakkhinl, 377 0. 

Yama, 320 

Yasa, 86, 367 ; mother and 
former wife of, 98 

Yaso^aia, 102, 310 ff. 

Yean of discretion, 7, 28, 207 
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